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CATH 


Volume 58 


Your Journal 


“Take This Child and Make Him 
Grow” is the mandate given to every 
teacher on every level; it summarizes 
all worthy educational theories and prin- 
ciples and practices. Read this article 
carefully and prayerfully at the begin- 
ning of each semester. 


“Should Lay Teachers Teach Reli- 
gion?” “Yes,” says Msgr. Ryan, a pro- 
fessor of education, a diocesan super- 
intendent of schools, and an adviser to 
the CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. Reli- 
gion is the subject of vital importance 
to every man, woman, and child. Every 
parent and teacher must conduct his 
life and teaching so that youth will grow 
in the knowledge and practice of the 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The outstanding discussions on vari- 
ous phases of education in this Opening 
of School number of your JouRNAL can- 


not fail to help you in planning the 
school year of 1958-59. 


IC SCHOOL 


Number 7 


Contents 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Sister M. Catherine, S.S.N.D. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D. 
Editorials 


Needed: Education for Accountants...... Brother LaSalle, C.S.C., C.P.A., Ph.D. 


Life (Poem) 
The Sisters of St. Gabriel’s (Poem) 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Evaluations of Audio-Visual Aids 
A Report on the Educational Film Library Association 
Slide Studies Teach Use of Microscope to Large Science Classes 
Sister Catharine Virginia, S.N.D.deN., M.S. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Teaching a Love of Religion Sister M. St. George, 1.H.M. 
Groundwork for Teaching the Liturgy................4 Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
Gaining Maturity Through Literature Brother Jerome W. Martin, F.S.C. 
Fun for Nothing (Dramatization)....................8 Sister Virgil Marie, S.L. 
MOGeNin: MMNNCINONES a5. csc cc ceccch wewwewnctesadacas Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J. 


UPPER AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Arithmetic Formulas in the Upper Grades..............Sister Maura, R.S.M. 
Plan a Biblical Border Sister M. Thaddeus, H.H.M. 
Mastering Phonetic Principles.................. Sister M. Anne Pierre, C.S.C. 
The Reading Program at St. Malachy School Sister M. Norah, R.S.M. 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
Sister St. Simon, O.S.U. 
Sister Mariam, O.P. 


Sister M. Venantia, C.PP.S. 
Barbara H. Kirschbaum 


Number Rhymes 

A Happy and Efficient First Grade 
A Tribute to Mary Sister M. Helene, S.C.C. 
Teaching Music to the Six Year Old Sister M. Paulette, V.S.C. 
“ONG CHANGE 6 osss.ncdainasicannacwesacacaneaaadaden Sister M. Malachy, O.P. 


MANAGEMENT SECTION 
For Contents of the Management Section see page 59. 
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The Catholic School Journal is published monthly 
except in July and August by 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office: Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Central Office: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Put “More Light on the Subject" with the 


NEW! School Master 750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for More Vivid Projection 
of Educational Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master series offers educators 
a new projector series for increasing presentation effec- 
tiveness of visual material. Whether you choose the new 
750 or the new 500 you are assured of the greatest bril- 
liance ever achieved from a classroom projector. In- 
creased brilliance—coupled with other famous School 
Master features—makes your choice of projectors an 
easy one. 

All School Master projectors are completely self- 
contained—change from filmstrip to slides in a matter. 
of seconds without adding or removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 750RC, 500 or 500RC, 
you obtain a projector with “brilliance-ability” never 
approached by previous models—each projector is 
equipped with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus lamp, assuring 
you of proper lamp alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 500RC provide facility 
for remote control operation—permit the instructor to 
face the class and still maintain control of the material 
being projected. 


The School Master 750 is priced at $99.50; the 750RC 
at $134.50; the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC at $119.50. 
The projector illustrated shows the accessory Rewind 
Take-up, priced at $7.50—fits all School Master 
projectors. 


For additional information on the 750, the new School 
Master 500 and 500RC, and School Master accessories, 
please write: Dept. CS-98, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices include federal tax and are subject 
lo change without notice. 
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YECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC. 
938 Stewart Ave. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


The St. John’s Catechism sound film- 
strips are keyed to the revised Baltimore 
Catechism. The series is organized in three 
ter'-unit sections. “The Creed,” “The Sac- 
raments,” and “The Commandments.” Each 
unit includes the following: 

1. A colored filmstrip of about sixty 
frames is usable with any 35 mm. film- 
strip projector. Specially designed pictures 
in Eastman color present the topic in an 
interesting and dramatic manner. Each 
filmstrip ends with a summary of about six 
color frames with basic questions super- 
imposed on pictures from the story. These 
are valuable for review and for discussion. 

2. A two-sided 12-inch vinylite, unbreak- 
able record which plays ten minutes ac- 
companies each filmstrip. The record and 
filmstrip are synchronized. Merely turn the 
filmstrip one frame each time the bell cue 
sounds on the record. Use any standard 
speed, 78 r.p.m. phonograph. 

3. A lesson plan printed on the back of 
each record sleeve lists objectives, proce- 
dures, ten points of doctrine, the six basic 
questions which also appear at end of 
filmstrip, eight supplementary questions, 
and suggested prayers and resolutions. 

Following is a detailed list of the sound 


filmstrips in the St. John’s Catechism 
series : 


The Creed 


Gop 

Unit 1. God and His Perfections 
Unit 2. The Most Blessed Trinity 
CREATION 


nit 3. The Creation of the Angels 
Urt 4. The Creation and Fall of Man 
RroEMPTION 

Urit 5. The Incarnation 

Urt 6. The Redemption 
SANCTIFICATION 


Unit 7. The Holy Ghost and Grace 
Urt 8. The Church 
Un ton 
Ut 9. The Communion of Saints 
Urt 10. The Resurrection and Life 
Everlasting 
The Sacraments 
IN: TIATION 
Unit 11. The Sacraments in 


General 
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Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids 


Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


Editorial Consultant on 


Audio-Visual Aids 





Unit 12. Confirmation and Baptism 
STRENGTH 
Unit 13. The Holy Eucharist 


*Unit 14-Pt. 1 
*Unit 14-Pt. 2 


The Sacrifice of the Mass 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 


HEALING 

Unit 15. Penance 

Unit 16. Extreme Unction 
INCREASE 

Unit 17. Holy Orders 
Unit 18. Matrimony 
PRAYER 

Unit 19. The Sacramentals 
Unit 20. Prayer 


Commandments Now Ready 


Unit 21. 
Unit 22. 


The Commandments in General 
The Commandments of the 
Church 

EVALUATION: Several teachers who have 
used these sound filmstrips indicate that 
usually students respond with intense in- 
terest to the story element and appear to 
learn more clearly the meanings involved 
as well as the practical applications in 
their daily lives. Cost of each unit sep- 
arately is $15. For further information, 
write to the publishers. 





CORONET FILMS 
65 East South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Making Sense With Outlines 

Sound motion picture, 16mm., 11 min- 
utes, black and white: $55, color: $100. 
Intermediate. Junior High School. 

As the children plan a visit to a fruit 
farm, they discover how useful outlining 
is as a way of organizing their questions. 
Reasons for a breakdown of the subject 
matter into major topics and subtopics 
with the proper lettering and punctuation 
are emphasized. The outline the class de- 
veloped led to greater enjoyment of the 
field trip and a clearer understanding of 
the many facets of the apple industry. 

EVALUATION: A group of teachers, super- 
visors, and parents who previewed this 
film agreed that it clearly and interestingly 
teaches the how and why of a two-point 






outline as a valuable tool in organizing 
subject matter. The story element should 
appeal to students and supply strong mo- 
tivation for learning. 





English Literature: The Elizabethan 
Period 

Sound 16mm. motion picture, 1314 min- 

utes, black and white: $68.75, color: $125. 

Junior High School, Senior High School, 

College. 

In a London theater, we see people rep- 
resenting the various social classes of 
Elizabethan times. Their lives and environ- 
ments show us how trends in expansion, 
trade, taste, and study affect the literature 
of the time. Excerpts from the writings 
of great Elizabethans and the elements 
that characterize them are presented. 

EVALUATION: Provides a background of 
understanding basic to the appreciation of 
the literature of this period. Interestingly 
presented. 





LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 
FILM LIBRARY 


13 E. 37th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Exploring Space 

Sound 16mm. motion picture, 26 min- 
utes, black and white: $100, color: $175, 
rental: B & W $10, and color $15. 

Depicts the development of the modern 
rocket and the mechanisms responsible for 
the propulsion of America’s first satellite 
into outer space. Gives history of man’s 
experience with fuels to provide propelling 
force for the rocket. Shows the ancient 
Chinese mixing sulphur, charcoal, and salt- 
peter for explosives used in the first fire- 
works. The step-by-step development and 
operation of the modern rocket is dem- 
onstrated by Dr. I. M. Levitt, director of 
Fels Planetarium, Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. In detailing the origins of the 
rocket, the fundamentals of jet propulsion 
are presented clearly. The transition from 
laboratory experiments concerning New- 
ton’s Third Law to rocket propulsion is 
smoothly accomplished. The subject of 
fuels is covered in interesting experiments 
that demonstrate the use of dry black 
powder with its serious limitations as op- 
posed to present-day liquid fuels possessing 
incredible energies. The pertinent physical 
principles, the significant advances, and 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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For the finest typing preparation 


train your students on the IBM— 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 


5 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typev 


Sy 





From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


i 
' 


typewms year IBM continues its 


* 


leadership with | 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . school administrators will 
find its maintenance cost is amazingly low. 

Your IBM representative will show you the surprisingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 5) 


the most recent accomplishments are woven 
into a carefully delineated, instructive, and 
highly dramatic account of man’s accom- 
plishments. One of the highlights of the 
film is a series of views of the earth taken 
from a V-2 rocket as it ascends. EXPLORING 
SPACE provides a timely opportunity to 
learn and digest the basic principles of 
space travel. 

EVALUATION: This film is a well organ- 
ized, powerful presentation of the historical 


development of and the principles under- 
lying the modern rocket which so vitally 
concerns us today. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, 
INC. 


1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


JAPAN 


Sound 16mm. color motion picture, 25 
minutes, sale: $250, rental $10. Senior 
High School. 

This recently completed film was pro- 


New 

Easy Way 
to teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 


“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here’s a wonderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive 


writing. 


Designed for teacher supervision or independent student 


use, Your Alphabet Guide Chart graphically illustrates the formation 
of each letter of the alphabet, plus numbers from 1 to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student 
use or for posting on board or walls. 


Pages are 8, by 22! inches in size, clearly printed on heavy 


white paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 


per copy, postpaid. 


THE pores COMPANY 


Dept. C ° 


612 N. Park St. ° 


Columbus 8, Ohio 


duced jointly by the International Film 
Foundation, Julien Bryan, and the Japan 
Society of New York. It is the first in 
Bryan’s new series of adult-level films on 
world affairs. The introduction shows the 
mountains and the sea which make Japan, 
and gives a quick glance at old temples 
and gay religious festivals —all blendinz 
somehow with the new modern world of 
skyscrapers, movie billboards, and heavy 
traffic. A detailed sequence is built aroun! 
a farm family in the tiny village of Niike. 
Here we see the rice harvest, the village 
elders discussing a momentous projeci, 
which concerns the joint buying of a sma] 
tractor, and the bright children in the 
village school preparing the fish for thanks- 
giving (for their rice harvest) dinner. 

The many rounds of the fisherman’s liie 
include building the simple wooden boats, 
repairing the nets, launching the boats in 
the open surf and then locating the fish 
by sonar, a modern electronic sounding 
device. 

A glance at Japanese industry includes a 
visit to a silk factory in Osaka, the im- 
porting of raw cotton from America, an 
IBM plant completely manned by Japanese 
technicians, a small camera and lens fac- 
tory, and the heavy industry in a great 
steel plant making 300 diesel engine buses 
for Santiago, Chile, as well as the ship- 
yards at Nagasaki building 50,000 ton 
tankers. 

Throughout the film a number of attrac- 
tive young men and women—on the 
farm, in the factories, in the television 
studios — are seen. At the end they appear 
again as the hope and future of their 
country. Julien Bryan supplies the narra- 
tion which weaves the whole film together 
most pleasantly. 


History of Music in Picture and Story 


What and whence is music and what has 
the Church done for music? These ques- 
tions are to be answered for children in a 
ten-part, picture-story of music to be fea- 
tured in the popular Catholic comic-form 
Treasure Chest during the present schovl 
year. Treasure Chest is published every two 
weeks during the school year by George 
A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 

The series by author Sydney Walter and 
illustrator Syl Sowinski begins by illu;- 
trating the difference between noise ard 
music and presenting the components °f 
music — rhythm, melody, and harmony. 
It then describes the prowess of Kig 
David as a musician, the Psalms, and ear y 
Church music, the troubadors, Americ:n 
folk music, and the history of such we'l- 
known works as those of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Wagner, and finally discuss«s 
modern classics and even jazz. 
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As your pupils grow — into doctor, teacher, housewife, work- 
man, priest — their ideas and attitudes toward God . . . their 
fellow man... their world . . . must mature with them. What 
they read now will influence their future. 

As boys and girls read their MESSENGERS in the classroom 
today, they are forming habits that will carry over into adulthood 
. . . they are made conscious of their responsibility to live as 
informed, articulate Christian citizens. 

To satisfy the specific needs of different ages, there are weekly 
MESSENGERS for every grade — three separate weekly editions 
of OUR LITTLE MESSENGER for grades 1, 2, and 3; the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 3-6; and the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER for grades 6-9. 

Make certain your pupils get this important help today — 
that keeps tomorrow in mind. Have them use the MESSENGERS 
every week. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Back-to-school ideas 


FIRST DAY’S FUN. Children will feel 
more at home if they have something 
familiar with them, like CRAYOLA Cray- 
ons. Ease the change from summer or 


CRAYOLA CLOCK will help get children 
to school on time. Have child draw 
clock face on paper plate. Decorate to 
harmonize with room. Make hands out 
of cardboard and attach to clock face 
with brass fastener. Hang clock on wall 
or place on table to aid them in learn- 
ing to tell time. 





EL. 
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| THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS BINNEY & SMITH) : 


pre-school routine with a brand new 
box. Another box of CRAYOLA Crayons 
for the younger ‘‘stay-at-homes’”’ keeps 
them from feeling left out. 





SHOE SHINE BOX. Children will enjoy 
keeping school shoes neat with supplies 
from an attractive shoe shine box they 
make and decorate themselves. Cover 
shoe box with paper if necessary. Dec- 
orate with crayons. Personalize with 
child’s name. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


8.15 





New Books of Value 
to Ceachers 


| Sheffler, Israel, ed. Modern Readings: 
| Philosophy and Education 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1958. 

This book is a series of 16 extended read- 
|ings edited by Israel Sheffler, a lecturer at 
Harvard who contributes an introduction on 
| “Philosophical Analysis and Education,” and 
|comments on each of the 6 sections of the 
book in (1) Concepts of Education, (2) 
Morals and Education, (3) Intellect and Skill, 
(4) Scientific Method and Education, (5) 
Educational Center, and (6) American Edu- 
| cation. 

The book differs essentially from other 
books of readings by virtue of the extended 
length of the readings in contrast with shorter 
/selections and the small number. 

The editor’s purpose is thus stated: “The 





}aim of this book is to present current phil- 
|osophical methods in application to educa- 
|tional problems. It does not purport to pro- 
|vide another system of educational doctrine, 
|nor to set forth another comparison of 
|such systems. It is not intended to yield 
|a practical program for the guidance of 
| schools. Rather, it focuses attention on under- 
|lying conceptual problems which confront 
|those who would understand what education 
| is, how it is best talked about and what sorts 
'of reasoning are appropriate in educational 
| contexts.” — E. A. F. 


UNESCO Selections, 
| John Amos Comenius 


Intro. by Jean Piaget. UNESCO, Paris, 1957. 

This is a series of excerpts from certain of 
,the works of Comenius, “to celebrate the third 
|centenary of the publication in Amsterdam of 
|his Opera Didactia Omnia. UNESCO is paying 
| tribute to Comenius as “one of the first men 
|to propagate the ideas which UNESCO took 
|for its guidance at the time of its establish- 
|ment.” The selections are not comprehensive 
'enough to reveal adequately Comenius’ ideas, 
‘especially his educational ideas. The special 
|interest is in the reproduction of excerpts 
from the Pampaedia and the Panorthosia 
which are parts of the General Consultation 
in the Reform of Human Affairs planned in 
outline after the 30 Years’ War and “redis- 
|covered” only at the beginning of World 
War II. This is only available in Czech (1948) 
'and the Latin original has not yet been pub- 
lished. The introduction by Jean Piaget, the 
head of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion is an excellent illustration of his first 
sentence: “Nothing is easier, or more dan- 
gerous than to treat an author of three hun- 
dred years ago as modern and claim to find 
in him the origins of contemporary or recent 
trends of thought.” The fact the “General 
Consultation” was not published and was re- 
discovered only after World War II, indicates 
its lack of influence. However the document 
throws further light on Comenius’ pansophic 
ideas. — E. A. F. 


The Christmas Crib 


By Nesta de Robeck. Cloth, 119 pp., illus. 
$3.50. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukec 
1, Wis., 1956. 

A summary of available data on the history 
of cribs from gospel times to the present witl 
72 reproductions of photographs. 
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Here's why teachers call ROYAL 
| THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 





The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that 
even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because 
of an exclusive Touch Control®, students find the transi- 
tion from manual to electric surprisingly simple. 





Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal 
Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 
never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
And there are many other such features. 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 


It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 


For a free demonstration and trial right in your 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


ROYAL electric 


—There are more Royal Typewriters in 
office use than any other make. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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Reading 
Roundups 


A BASAL 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES 
Whitty ¢ Peterson @ ParKeR @© WELSH 
1958 EDITION: 

Book One, Grade 7 
Boox Two, Grade 8 
Book Turee, Grade 9 


(Book Three—NEW—completes the series) 
Texts, Teacher's Guides, and Teacher’s Editions 


You will find GOODNESS, GREATNESS, and ABUN- 
DANCE in these readers. If you had planned the books 
yourself, we doubt that you would find them more to 
your liking. READING RouNbDupP will help you to build 
teen-age love of reading on a foundation of competence 
in all the reading skills. 


May we send you our catalogues describing Heath supplementary 
and professional books? 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SaLes OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


cHIcaco 16 
Home OFFICE: 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
BOSTON 16 








Experience makes the difference 


The 21st Edition 


Watch Your Pupils 
Learn to read and interpret a globe 
| With the 


| self-directing 
| self-testing 
FUN WITH 
THE GLOBE 
CARDS 


TWO SETS 
Set | — 30 pages: 
Terminology, 5 pages; Scale, 4 
pages; Direction, 5 pages; Geo- 
graphic features, 5 pages; Day and 
Night, 4 pages; Seasons, 7 pages. 


eoh CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


The publishers, authors, and editors of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING have never “rested on 
their laurels.” There has been through 
the years an everlasting effort on the part 
of everyone involved to make a more per- 
fect book. The latest outstanding evidence 
of what fifty-five years of experience can 
mean in building a book that is easier to 
teach and easier to learn is provided in 
the twenty-first edition. An examination 
of this book will provide proof that noth- 
ing can take the place of experience. 


Set Il — 24 pages: 
Legends, 4 pages; Latitude, 6 pages; 
Longitude, 7 pages; Global Concepts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America & South America, 7 pages. 


FOR GRADES 3-8 


Set | —30 pages 
Set I1— 24 pages 
Four children can work together 
with a set and share informa- 
tion as they work. 


USE WITH ANY GLOBE 


C) Bill our school. 
Set Il, Prepaid 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. i 


' 
! School Address i ; 


, A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 3333 N. Elston Ave., CHICAGO 18, ILL. } 
AB ess cs ds sas eps ta a“ “el Sc Umea eo Ga eck ms ac we ' 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Plymouth Teaching Aids! 
The Famous Plymouth 


PUPILS’ DESK CHART 


$3.25 per dozen—$26.49 per 100 
Letter Cards in Boxes— $2.98 per dozen 
Number Cards in Boxes— $2.98 per dozen 





Reg SRP IS HED atD 





FRACTION-PERCENTAGE 
FLASH CARDS 


eee 


On one side of the card is the fraction, and on the opposite side is 
the percentage. The teacher may either flash the side which shows 
the percentage, 66%% for instance, and require the pupil to give 
the fraction %, or vice versa. 


(Especially for Slow Learners) The side of the card toward the teacher in each case shows the 
answer while the card is being flashed. 








Fraction-Percentage Flash Cards. 39 cards, 442x6%, in a box, 
PERFO SEAT WORK ahs 
; ONES 6 onsite . .$1.50 
Used with ordinary practice paper 714 x 8”. Each a 6 pupil set. May be used over 
and over. Written answers do not show through perforations. Each paper may be 
used to receive four complete sets of answers. 
i Grade 1A-2B How Many? R949. ..89¢ Grade 2B-2A Easy Riddles R957.89¢ 
. i Grade 1A-2B Little Questions R948 Grade 3C The Right Class R972. .89¢ 
eaten ka peeen ent 89¢ Grade 3C Out of Place | R976. .89¢ 
. Grade 3C Out of Place I] R977. .89%¢ 
Cute TA Gee M8...... 89¢ Grade 3A The Cafeteria N421....89¢ 
Grade 2B-2A Making Words is Grade 3C Practice Problems N420.89¢ 
Cow CEA RES REN Se Ve eRe Nee se ¢ 


(Add 22c to your order for postage) 
Grade 2B-2A What am I? R956. .89¢ Minimum order $2.00—No C.O.D.) 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 


B104. Inventory test of 100 addition facts separately, 10c 
each, 89c a dozen. (Order at least one key.) 

BI04K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

B108. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 
10c each, 89c a dozen. (Order also, at least one key.) 

BIO8K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

B112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts sepa- 
oy 6 10c each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one 
key.) 

B112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

B123. Inventory test of the 90 division facts separately, 10c 
each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 
B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. Manual on diagnostic 
use of the inventory tests included with each purchase of 

any of the above units. 


89¢ PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 2 DOZEN OF 
ANY COMBINATION 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests 
is included with each purchase of any of the above units. 


tie 








sil 
oS” i 
5 TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN 
65 i In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 
her Seat Plan in Heavy dark paper, 8” x 8”, with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ names 
nas (Blank cards included). Total of 70 compartments. Usable in large or small classrooms. 
A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for 
Sc (Blue, Buff, Pink or White). 
New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which has bound edges and brass corners. It is 
— neat and long wearing. 
i ONLY $1.00 postpaid 
: $10.98 per doz. — plus postage — no C.O.D.’s 
d, Without Acetate Cover 60¢ each — $6.75 per dozen 
1 
. : Send 10¢ for Complete Catalogue of New Teaching Aids — ADD POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 
1 
=e i e e - 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 2921 West 63rd Street, Chicago 29, Illinois 
i ' 
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ees) MARIAN MISSAL 


FOR DAILY MASS 


by 
Rev. Sylvester Juergens, S.M. 


e A binding , tha 
duplicat ed. 


+. A Value that 
No.1575/301 SUrPassed. 


Simulated leather, Morocco grain, limp, 
round corners, burnished red edges. 


Retail $2.75 Wholesale §2.20 


REVISED LITURGY FOR HOLY WEEK » NEW RUBRICS « LATEST MASSES 
GIFT BINDINGS 


ALL WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOR 


Retail Wholesale 
Per to Religious 
Copy Per Copy 


1575/305 — Simulated leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed : $3.00 
1575/310 — Simulated leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed / 4.80 
1575/404 — Genuine leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed : 5.60 
1575/410 — Genuine leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed. Black, Red, Blue : 6.40 
1575/480 — Genuine leather, limp, hand tooled flowered gold edges, boxed ’ 7.20 
1575/419 — Genuine leather, leather-lined, very limp, red under gold edges, boxed i 8.00 


1575/437 — Deluxe Edition, genuine Morocco Goatskin, leather-lined, very _ 
red under gold edges, boxed. Colors: Black, Red, Green . 10.40 


1575/731 — White Bridal Binding, Simulated Mother of Pearl cover, flowered 
gold edges, with marriage certificate, satin gift box ; d 10.40 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS . 164 DUANE sTREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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TWO NEW 


cs 


POPULA 


oe eta kee se re. Ease 


EDITIONS 


so 


breasy EXTRA LARGE 
TYPE 
THROUGHOUT 


AIAN SUNDAY MISSAL 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 
the Mass ... A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 
are the same ... An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


our Lord in His Passion. 


LATEST RUBRICS 


RE Ga Oe OS ST ae ee ee 


° 4x6" — 420 PAGES 


1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 
Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 
1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 

2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold edges 

3.50 2.80 
1585/403 Genuine leather, gold 

3.60 

1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 
1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

7.50 6.00 


° EXTRA DEVOTIONS 


Retail Religious 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

9.50 7.60 


‘BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.00 


desea 


The MARIAN 
BUTT ALA Oe E 


Pare Ca Mary AU irate tee ee 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Outstanding Features 


e 35 full page Mass pictures in beauti- 
ful, colored Kodachrome. 


e Extra large print in black and red. 


e Sturdy, hard cover binding, round 
corners, silk bookmark. 


Retail $0.85 


Religious $0.68 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — 
Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS .. 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 





CATECHISMS 


Father McGuire Catechism Series 
The New Confraternity Edition 
Illustrated Word Meaning, Study Helps 


(Grades 1-2) Sr. Annunziata’s First 
Communion Catechism i 
(Grades 3-5) Fr. McGuire’s New Baltimore 
Catechism and Mass : eo e 
(Grades 6-7) Fr. McGuire’s New Baltimore 
Catechism and Mass 3 
(Grade 8) Fr. Connell’s New Baltimore 
Catechism — Regular Edition : paper .75 r © a 
cloth 1.50 


(Grades 8-10) Fr. Connell’s New Baltimore 


Catechism and Mass — Confraternity edition e 
— usic 
cloth 1.58 
— BOOK SEVE 


The New Bible History Series 
By Fathers Johnson and Hannan 


The Bible Story (Grades 3, 4) 


Bible History (Grades 5, 6) : . 
The Story of the Church (Grades 7, 8) E | In p re pa ra tt on: 


hurch Hi for use with Th f th 
Cc ou Tests (for use with The Story ho si B Oo Oo K E i G H T 
Final .66 Se 


Gilmour Series of Bible Histo 
By Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour = | ERTL a ate fen aes 

Bible Stories for Little Children (Lower Grades) ‘ ’ 
Minna... etme GREGORIAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Bible History in Polish é 2132 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 
Bible Illustrée, French Edition 3 


Bible History Workbook 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 


Contains the principal events of the Old and New 
Testaments, Adapted for use with any Bible History. ..$ .68 


UNITED STATES HISTORY oym SUIS. .. unexcelled 


Complete U. S. History Series for comfort and ease of action! 


Land of Our Lady Series Featuring... 
O'Leary, Veronica, Elwell, Roche 


Founders of Freedom (Grade 4) : ; MODEL 245 


Bearers of Freedom (Grade 5) A ix “The WINNER” 
Leaders of Freedom (Grade 6) 


: _ Adjustable 3” hem for 
Challange of Freedom (Grade 7) S ‘ ’ one 
Guardian of Freedom (Grade 8) : mee i } i added length 





1 ° ‘ . , @ Fully cut inner brief for 
Our Lady’s Highway To History = a modesty 
Workbook Series 7 © Gracefully cut “shorts- 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief ? ; type = _—a 
By the Sisters of St. Joseph of Boston, Mass. , - ——S a & 


3 fi 
Present Roads (Grade 8) J ; ee ; 3 
Modern Roads (Grade 7) 4 * @ Short, action-loving 
Early Roads (Grade 6) ; a a a sleeves 
Discovered Roads (Grade 5) : 4 ©A “Wiel” fer 
Ancient Roads (Grade 4) , : Ee i ie | pail athletic participa- 


Textbooks for Catholic Schools, High Schools, ] en 


exercises 
Colleges and Seminaries 


Write for free color circular 
Write for Complete Catalogue and prices. Sample suits on 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 Sports Company 


BOSTON 10 © CHICAGO 6 © CINCINNATI 1 © SAN FRANCISCO 3 300 North Marquette Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


request. 
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Airplane Table 


No. 11 Chair 





y GOOD STUDY HABITS! 


They take such pride in their work when assigned an “office” like this 
one by American Desk. It’s the popular “Jr. Executive” One-12 that 
gives maximum working area with minimum space requirements. The 
handsomely finished, sturdily constructed One-12 may be easily 
grouped in a variety of ways to accommodate changing class needs. 
Shown with Fibre-plastic top, size 18” x30”. Available with solid 
maple or birch top. 


METAL COLORS: 
Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 


i 


No. 400T Table 


Light Taupe american BZ 


For Competent Assistance, desk 
Complete Details MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


Ask Your State AD Representative 








eee ET ee ee eS 


ee ae 


AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS..... 
FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE! 


No. 400 Table 


No. 500 Table 





The Crusader Series...the only line of die-stamped chair desks 
in America in graduated heights— 12” thru 17”. Perfect non- ; 
No. 303 Tablet Arm Che 
tip balance...generous storage space...large 16” x22” work vi 
+ 
area... plus built-in sturdiness of 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels. One of the most popular...and manage- 
able classroom units in America! 


METAL COLORS: 
Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 


Light Taupe american 


desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, 
Ask Your State AD Representative 


eae 


enter tare 


one 


Ki) 
all... 
RITE 
all 
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KARD-VEYWER 


Any one of up to 200,000 school records in one file—at the touch of a button! 


ee oe oo 
aé. oe fi £#, , 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1932, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of LBV811 on 
KARD-VEYER Equipment for school records. 


Imagine the dollar savings in time and space, filing all types of 
school records in one file. KARD-VEYER units let you do just that! 
You file up to 200,000 card records in one unit — and any one 
record is instantly available at the touch of a button. 

All types of school records . . . purchase and inventory, student 
history, attendance, guidance, property, teachers, text book... 
can be designed for card record filing in sizes and styles to fit 
your needs. Mixed card sizes can be filed in one KARD-VEYER 
unit. And there are five KARD-VEYER models to choose from. 

Find out more about this all-in-one, fatigue-reducing work 
station by writing for a copy of LBV811, a colorfully illustrated 
brochure. Send the coupon for your free copy. 


School 
Address 
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READY NOW! (for school use and for examination) 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE 


Book Two of THE CHRISTIAN LIFE Series . . . an all-new four year 
series in religion for Catholic high schools 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE was co-authored by Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 
(author of the entire series) and Reverend Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. (Scripture 
scholar recently returned from studies in Rome and the Holy Land). 


In the first section of this book, the student comes to a more intimate knowl- 
edge and love of God through a study of the Old and New Testaments. The 
second section begins the synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas by presenting a 
study of God and His Divine Providence based on the De Deo, part one 
of the Summa. 


Sister Jane Marie 
Murray, O.P. 


Net price to schools: $2.80 per copy 
Other Books in THE CHRISTIAN LIFE Series 
GOING TO GOD (Book One) Ready Now. $2.72 (net) 
GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS (Book Three) Ready Now. $2.72 (net) 
THE CATHOLIC IN TODAY’S WORLD (Book Four) !n preparation. 


for further information and for examination copies please contact: 


Reverend Thomas John T. Evans, Textbook Director 


Barrosse, C.S.C. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS Box 38 Notre Dame, Indiana 





already adopted or approved 


in 18 archdioceses or dioceses 


<= moves fast... || WE SING AND PRAISE 


Keep your 


classes abreast 


Somewhere on the globe every month history is being made; 


important history. And you and your classes must keep abreast gradual development of learning of music 
of history’s fast march. 


You need WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS on History, | theory, music reading, and part singing 
four of them: | arrangement of selections following the 


AMERICAN HISTORY --- 5th Grade | ee soillaieeniasauaabeaia 
study of chant notation beginning in Grade 
eed. eae — secular and liturgical selections appealing to 
--- rade . 
children 
AMERICAN HISTORY --- 8th Grade 


inviting playlets and biographies of composers 


to help you with this assignment so vital it could almost be useful self-teaching devices for pupils 
called assignment with destiny. 

And they are so easy to order — merely write us the number 
you want for each grade — there is no reason for you to 


delay. They are economical; as low as 35 cents a copy in 100 GINN AND COMPANY 
book lots. So act today! 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
WRITE FOR 


FREE WARP aU eR iG COMPANY | Mr. Norman J. Kramer, 1822 Orleans, Chicago 


CATALOGUE 


a Catholic basal music series 








NEBRASKA 
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UNIFORMS 


The fine fabrics plus the superior make and the 
excellent service of GRAUBARD’S have made 
GRAUBARD’S America’s favorite supplier of student 
uniforms. 


Another N EW Development 


Our Super Strength “NYLSHEEN” 
Guaranteed Washable Gabardine 


A superior quality Sheen Gabardine with 15% Nylon for greater 
Strength and Wearability 


NOW AVAILABLE IN ALL All our garments are NOW 
POPULAR COLORS FOR treated by 
ALL UNIFORM STYLES 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


Be sure to send for Material 


¢ 
Swatches and see for yourself ¢ 
How this Fine Fabric Will Ciicones 
Enhance Your Uniforms. ison 
which give 


@ spot and stain resistance 
@ lasting water repellency 


Wr ite Today! @ luxurious feel and drape 


@a longer wearing garment 

For Our Free Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Complete Informa- 
tion and Prices on our Large 
Selection of School Uniforms 
and Blouses for Grammar 
Schools, High Schools and 
Academies. 


Graubards. 


236 HIGH ST. NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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BIOLOGY 
FOR CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


by Mother M. Celeste, O.P. 


This epoch-making textbook, designed to develop 
in students an awareness of the Divine Plan, is 
now more valuable than ever with the addition of 
these supplementary aids. 


TEACHERS MANUAL and KEY — a well planned and 
invaluable aid for teachers using this fine text. 


TESTS and KEY — A series of ten unit tests and four 
general tests that skillfully supplement end-of-the-chapter 
material. 


LABORATORY MANUAL and KEY — Fifty class tested 
experiments that create student desire to learn and encourage 
fidelity both to religious truth and to biological principles. 


HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 
by Mother Raymond de Jésus, F.S.E. 


The only elementary French series of its kind available at 
the present time, this is the series that introduced the FLES 
program to our Catholic schools. The books, based on the 
modern aural-oral approach to language teaching, are beauti- 
fully illustrated in color, and relate to the everyday experi- 
ences of the young child. 


BONJOUR — Book I and VENEZ VOIR — Book II are 
now available. Books III and IV will be available next spring. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, Smith-Thompson 


revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN, Scudder 


revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, Avery 
revised by William C. Stone 


CHEMISTRY MAN’S SERVANT 


by Fliedner and Teichman 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


by Reed, Conover, Stearns 


ALLYN CATHOLIC 


and CATHOUC 
BACON V7 ~—=SODANWASTON 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 


Gam mo" NEW Colorful 
_ oo s Guide 


Visual Teaching Aids 
for All Grades 


|] © Indexed—for 
i quick reference 


© CRAM’S 
Graded Pro- 
gram. Saves 
money. Sets up 
carefully planned 
program. 


® Markable- 
Kleenable 
Surface 
Mark-on Rub-off 
© NEW 64 inch 
WALL MAPS 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 








Supplementary Tests 9 


for Keystone No. 46 Telebinocular® 


KEYSTONE PLUS-LENS TEST for Hyper- 
opia (Far-Sightedness). Special Acuity Test Card. | 


READY-TO-READ TEST, 3 cards: Fusion, 
Vertical & Lateral Posture, Usable Vision each 
eye at Near Point. 


<= VISUAL-SURVEY SHORT 
TEST. A quick 3-card elimi- 
nation test. Fusion and Usable 
Vision of each eye with both 
open, at Far and Near—also 
Far Point Depth Perception, 
Color, Vertical Posture. 


PRESCHOOL TEST.~ 
Familiar Forms; Usable Vision 
of each eye at Far Point. 


SPACHE BINOCULAR 
READING TESTS. 4 stereo- 
grams omitting different words 
on either side, testing perform- 
ance of each eye while reading. 


KEYSTONE PERIOMETER attachment for Telebinoc- 
ular, tests side vision, important for Driver Training Classes. 


CLEAR DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS with every Test. 


Have you the Standard Keystone Visual-Survey Tests, 
which meet all ordinary requirements of school and college 
visual screening? Developed and improved by 23 years of 
vision-testing experience with more than 15,000 school sys- 
tems and colleges, corporations, eye practitioners. 


Write for Circular, or Demonstration: KEYSTONE View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. Originators of Binocular Vision Screening. 
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eee h Ow DITTO 
these... D3! 


ADVANCED 
DITTO, 
SCHOOL 


DUPLICATORS 
can help you! 


Designed specially for school work, 
these dynamic new DITTO duplicators 
bring you new speed and precision, new 
versatility and economy, new smooth- 
ness of operation. 


IN AN INSTANT THEY MAKE 
BRIGHT, INVITING COPIES OF ANY- 
THING YOU WRITE, TYPE, DRAW 
OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER... 
on any weight of paper or card stock... 
from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in one to 5 colors 
at once...at 120 copies a minute...300 
and more sharp copies per master. 

You may file and re-use your original 
or master until the entire dye deposit is 
exhausted; the last copy is as bright as 
the first because of ‘Magic’ copy con- 
trol. Copies are delivered dry, face-up. 
Stainless steel parts resist wear and 
corrosion. Fluid level indicator and copy 
counter keep constant check on opera- 
tion. Handsome sand gray and green 
finish is business-like, modern, and 
pleasing to the eye. 


Use coupon for sample of work pro- 
duced on these machines, or for dem- 
onstration on your work in your school 
—no obligation! 













DITTO 


D-30 


Hand Operated 



















Model D-20 
Only 


175 

















New Low-price - Hand Operated 


New precision-built economy model with most features of 
the other models, provides education's best duplicator buy. 









































FREE! Mail Coupon 
for Workbook Catalog 


Use the pedagogically correct 
DITTO workbooks edited and ap- 
proved by prominent educators. 
Students benefit, you benefit with 
more time to do more things. 
CHOOSE FROM 58 TITLES! 








DITTO, Inc., 3516 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario . 
Ditto (Britain), Ltd., 126/128 New King’s Rd., Fulham, London S.W. 6, England 
O Send me the FREE DITTO Workbook Catalog. 
O Arrange DITTO machine demonstration for me. 










Name. 
School 
Address 
City. 










Your Single Source of Everything in Duplication State. 
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New from MOORE 


CAPS AND GOWNS IN THE 
NEW MIRACLE FABRICS 


Soft and silky smooth, the newest MOORE 
materials are brightly hued, and almost airy 
light. A most welcome new high in appeal 
and comfort. 


Ask for Swatch Catalog CG 16 
Sale or Rental --- Hoods, Too 
Contact Your Nearest Office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California — Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


ALSO MAKERS OF ROBES FOR CHOIR AND CONFIRMATION — 
GYMSUITS FOR GIRLS 


BIJOU ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLOR SET 


Pocket- 
sized 

enamelled 

tin box 
fitted with 
12 Artists’ 

Water Colors and sable 

brush in quill. 

The ideal box for sketching! 


not actual size 


ae iyi” 


“Sn 
extra ne 1 Coa 4 


902 BROADWAY, 
quality! 


ma ¥, 40, Ww. Y¥ 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 





7 NEW BOOKS 
Row-Peterson JUVENILES 


ges 6 through G 
THE CLOUD THAT WOULDN’T RAIN. In verse. A 
stubborn little rain cloud refuses to give aid to the farmers. 
YEKAPO OF ZOPO LAND. In verse. A prince violates 
the “Kingly Rules” by singing — but because he sings he 
saves a kingdom from a monster. 


r4ge0 § through 14 
THE DOG FROM NOWHERE. More than anything, John 
wants a dog. He gets his wish — but with two dogs, and 
some unexpected complications. YOU SAY YOU SAW A 
CAMEL? A boy has one week to solve a most strange mys- 
tery while camping out West. JUMPING JOHNNY AND 
SKEDADDLE. About a boy who can out-jump anybody 
and the outjumpingest mule that ever lived. They put their 
jumping abilities to the test in a sudden crisis. DOWN 
TUMBLEDOWN MOUNTAIN. A boy asks each of his ten 
fingers to remember something important he sees on a trip 
to the miller. With the tenth finger, there’s surprising news 
for Ma. THE TWINS AND TRUSTY. The Parker twins 
and their trusty Newfoundland dog have many adventures 
that lead to a worthy cause on a vacation at Nantucket. 


Write for full information 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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; 25WM 


WELCOME, 
JESUS 


By the Rev. George M. Dennerle and Sister Mary Magdela, S.N.D. 




















llustrated throughout with beautiful, full- 

e : : Si . Inside of front cover 
olor pictures and including up to-date nan 
Jommunion fasting regulations, Welcome, showing raised cross, 
esus is more than ever the ideal First _— 


ommunion prayer book. Prayers are short, 
imply worded, and carefully phrased for ger Girls for Boye 
asy comprehension; they are printed in 

he clear, over-size type which children find 20W — _ White washable leatherette cover, 20B — Black washable —— —_ ome 
ann . gold chalice imprinted inside front chalice, imprinted inside gold title, 
as Fn saat ae ee a cover, gold title, gold edges (retail) gold edges (retail) $2.00; religious) 


, ” : F $2.00; (religious) $1.60 $1.60 
Velcome, Jesus is designed especially for 


° z 25WG — White washable laminated dome 
e hearts and minds of boys and girls of cover with new colored picture, 258 — Black washable leatherette dome cover, 


ven or eight years — the finest of First crucifix inside front cover and in- o—_ inside front a 
j . ed dulgenced prayer opposite, gold genced prayer opposite, golc ’ 
en ere — edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 
25WM — whit hable laminated d 

ome ot ae aad seiibit 50B — Black simulated Mother-of-Pearl dome 

































crucifix inside front cover and cover, crucifix inside front a —_ 
indulgenced prayer opposite, gold indulgenced prayer opposite, gold title, 
PREPARING TO edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 gold edges (retail) $5.00; (religious) 


WELCOME JESUS 5OW — Simulated Mother-of-Pearl dome $4.00 


cover, crucifix inside front cover 2 

= and indulgenced prayer opposite, All Binding of WELCOME, JESUS are available 
i gold title, gold edges (retail) $5.00; in First Communion kits at your dealer. Ask 
(religious) $4.00 him to show you samples. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 609 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 



















This little booklet acquaints 
the child with the prayers to 
be used on his First Com- 
munion Day, as taken from 
W:Icome, Jesus itself. It 
inciudes, besides a_ little 
no\ena which, with other 
pravers, will be a great help 
m preparing the child for 
thi important event. 

Paper, 32 pages, 15 cents 
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will help your class acquire a better appreciation 
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FAirfax 4-2433 
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1700 Irving Park Road 
WEllington 5-8600 
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CENCO the most complete line of scientific in- 
struments and laboratory supplies in the world. 
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1718-X Irving Park Road ® Chicago 13, Illinois 
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SUNDAY MISSAL 
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SAINT JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


® 100 Colored Illustrations. 
© Gospel Story for Sundays. 
® Ordinary Explained. 

© Simple Mass Prayers. 


PAPER CLOTH 


Paper .50 
Leatherette 1.00 
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INCOMPARABLE 


Ideal School Texthook 
THE NEW REGULAR EDITION 


SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


AYERS AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR 


he Name of the Father, + and of the 
pn, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
hon. I will go in to the altar of God. 
> God of my gladhess and joy. 


Psalm 42 
e justice, O God, and fight my fight 





painst a faithless people: from the 
1 and impious man rescue me. 
ou, O God, are my strength: why 
keep me so far away; why must I 
in mourning with the enemy op- 
me? 





Larger Type ¢ New Rubrics ¢ Confraternity Text ¢« Complete Holy Week Services 


1. larger and more legible type 7. the new complete Holy Week ceremonies 
: and all the latest universal Masses are in their 
2. a new translation of the prayers of the Ordi- respective places 


nary and for the Proper of the Mass 
8. the Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are 
3. new detailed instructions on the liturgy of given in the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
the Mass trine text including those passages from the 
Old Testament which have thus far ap- 


4. the liturgy of the Mass written to conform peared in the Confraternity translation. 


with the latest decrees issued by the Sacred 

; ; : 7 

ee of Rites effective January Tenshi cnab titer 
This new larger type edition of the SAINT 

5. all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely ANDREW DAILY MISSAL has been most 


new to conform with the latest regulations enthusiastically reviewed by teachers and edu- 

cators who say it far surpasses all other daily 

6. all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes missals because of its advantage as a text book 

for the Sundays, feast days and lives of the in helping them teach the different parts of the 
Saints entirely rewritten and up to date Mass and how to use the Missal. 


Available at your Catholic book or religious articles dealer. 
Priced at $3.75 and up. Discount to Clergy and Religious 
For further information and descriptive folder write 


THE E. Mc. LOHMANN COMPANY 


413-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minn. 
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New SLANT-O-MATIC by S| 


More than 40,000,000 women are sew- mechanism disengages for straight work 

ing creatively these days! This increased ... stall-free due to a gear motor drive. 

interest in home sewing has added to the 

importance of teaching this lifetime skill 
. teaching it the most modern way. 


“Drop-in’”’ bobbin in front of needle... 
built-in threading and stitch charts... 
Slant Needle, angled for easier seeing. 

That is why more and more schools are These are but a few of the advantages! 
now investing in the SLANT-O-MATIC— 
the most modern automatic zigzag ma- 
chine ever developed. 


Thousands of women already own this 
SINGER* Sewing Machine. Your students 
will want it for their homes later on. 

It’s the /atest word in decorative stitch- 
ing ...in construction details such as seam 
finishing, blind stitching, buttonholing. 


Shouldn't your schools keep pace with 

the growing trend in home sewing, the 
growing demand for the SLANT-O-MATIC* Stitch Chart flips up showing student how to 
Practical, too—it does finer straight —only automatic zigzag machine for home “tune” knob for all the exquisite fancy stitch 
stitching, smoother because the zigzag use made in America. combinations. Easiest ever! 


Available in choice of SINGER Sewing Desks— SINGER SEWI NG CE NTERS 


. . Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners. 
at substantial school discounts. {! q 
_ Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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JURNA: 


These are trying days of overcrowded 
classrooms and ever increasing activities 
for teachers harassed by fears and weary 
with continued effort. It is difficult to 
teach children under the most favorable 
circumstances, but what can be accom- 
plished when the group numbers 45 and 
more? 

The teacher spends long hours in 
preparation for her class and uses every 
means at her disposal to make the lesson 
interesting. Then, as she faces her audi- 
ence, she sees these eager pupils each 
1olding a copy of the required textbook, 
‘ach valiantly struggling with his valiant 
eacher to follow the given procedure. 
Her presentation is well done; application 
f pedagogical principles is correctly made; 
she follows the lesson with well-planned 
reviews and then . . . she discovers that 
nany have not achieved the objectives 
she had set for herself. Is there no solu- 
ion to her repeated failures? 


Forty-Five Individuals 

Let us look at her class, not indeed, 
with the eyes of the teacher, but rather 
with the eyes of the Master Teacher. This 
is not merely a classroom with 45 desks, 
each desk having one occupant. It is a 
class of 45 children, each child an indi- 
vidual, each created by the Divine Arti- 
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ficer. Forty-five human beings differing 
one from another as leaf differs from leaf. 
They are so very different, not only in 
the color of their hair and eyes, not only 
in the height and weight of their bodies, 
but different in personality, different in 
mental endowment, and different in spiri- 
tual stature. One of the most important 
factors that makes for greater success 
in the art of teaching is the recognition 
of these individual differences. 

This term “individual difference” is one 
which is now so freely spoken and yet so 
often not fully interpreted. It needs to 
be well understood and carefully con- 
sidered. When its meaning is realized, the 
classroom teacher may find a solution to 
many of her problems. 

The physical differences in children play 
a major part in their training, because they 
influence the learning capacity. Forty-five 
children, means 45 stages of physical 
growth. The average class on every level 
shows a range of chronological ages of 
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TAKE THIS CHILD and make him GROW 


about 24 months and children on the 
elementary level grow perceptibly in a 
period of two months. One has but to 
consider the great change that is seen 
when the class returns to school for the 
opening of the fall term. The solicitous 
mother laments that her child has out- 
grown all his last year’s clothes. Hence, 
one finds a great variety of muscular co- 
ordination, nerve response, and bone de- 
velopment in a group of children. The 
process of growth. explains much of the 
restlessness among some children, the 
lethargy of others, and the normal activity 
of the average group. 


How Good Are His Eyes? 

This picture of his physical growth is 
not complete without an understanding of 
his powers of sight. The school of today 
provides an efficient program of eye test- 
ing, but this merely indicates whether 
the child needs glasses; it does not deter- 
mine the amount of visual acuity that a 
child may or may not «have developed. 
Intermediate and upper grade teachers are 
sometimes poorly informed on these mat- 
ters and the child is accused of carelessness 
when in reality his mistakes are due to 
the want of muscular co-ordination of the 
eyes, or lack of power to discriminate 
likes and unlikes. An illustration of this 
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is clearly seen when he is reading such 
small words as “cat” and “eat,” in which 
his eye does not detect the one small 
line which makes an 


“e” of a “‘c,” of in 
words as “hot” and “not,” in which the 
extended line of the “h” is the only 


distinction between the two words or syl- 
lables. It is true this seems to be a pri- 
mary matter, but to the child who fails 
in the intermediate grades it takes on the 
nature of a great difficulty. He may read 
“charter” for “character” because he lacks 
training in visual discrimination. 

This lack of development is seen very 
plainly in the daily penmanship class where 
the child fails to see that the cursive 1, 
h. and k are taller than the t, d, and 
p. A deficiency of this type may not 
always be attributed to the lack of train- 
ing in the previous grades. It is more 
often caused by the slower growth of the 
the other. 
We are dealing here with a case of physi- 
cal immaturity and however forcefully we 
may seek to uphold our so-called “stand- 
ards” the fact still remains that the child 
has no control over his physical maturation. 

Behavior problems arise which often 
baffle the teacher. The farsighted child 
becomes more easily irritable and care- 
less when he is asked to do work at his 
desk for a long period of time. Frequently 


muscles in one child than in 


he seeks to rest his eyes by gazing out 
of the window, which act in turn is often 
misinterpreted by his teacher. The near- 
sighted child becomes restless and inatten- 
tive when the material presented to him 
is too far Being human _ beings. 
their minds must, by their very nature 
continue to function, and since the work 
assigned them causes them physical annoy- 
ance, they will seek to amuse themselves 
with other things. 


away. 


is His Hearing Perfect? 

Under this same study of the child’s 
physical development we must consider 
his power of hearing. Spelling failures 
become such because they lack the ear 
training necessary to distinguish the dif- 
ference between finer sounds, and no mat- 
ter how successful a method of phonetic 
training they may have had, the fact still 
remains that, because of physical handi- 
caps, they did not respond as well as the 
other children of the class. 


Is He Nervous? 

The nervous system has much to do 
with the child’s behavior and with his 
learning experiences. A lack of thyroid 
secretion as well as a hyperthyroid con- 
dition prevents a child from learning on 
every level of his school life. He is not 
responsible for the strain and stress that 
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he meets in the environment of his home, 
and yet, the teacher is unsympathetic 
because of her lack of understanding in 
this matter. Many words are spoken about 
the child of the broken home, the child 
of the hypertensioned parent, but no 
provision is made for this same child in 
a differentiated program of the classroom. 
Forty-five children means 45 environments, 
and 45 nervous systems means 45. indi- 
vidual interpretations on the part of the 
teacher. for each body has been created 


LIFE 


From all eternity 
In God’s mind. 
In time 
Baptism’s life 
Grows and glows 
In Holy Spirit’s 
Strength. 
Eucharistic feast 
Nourishes soul 
Washed 
In penance’s font. 
Fresh from holy oils 
Back home again 
At God’s throne. 

— SISTER M. VENANTIA, C.PP.S. 


St. Elizabeth Academy 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


by God, with all its muscular activity, with 
all its powers of sensation. It is true that 
the strength of his self-control is the 
result of the individual child’s response 
to training, but if he does not possess 
this strength it is the duty of his respec- 
tive teacher to use all her knowledge of 
his physical and emotional nature to help 
him develop it to advantage in his advance- 
ment from grade to grade. 


Stars Are Bright and Less Bright 

Testing programs have given us ways 
and means of determining the intelligence 
of the child. Precious time is spent in 
the administration of these tests which 
are purchased at great expense. The 
results are in the hands of each classroom 
teacher. She knows that her 45 pupils 
show a range from the superior to the 
low-normal. Each mind has its own powers 
or limitations and although it must be 
admitted that these tests are not infallible 
we do know that they help us in deter- 
mining the learning capacity of each indi- 
vidual child. Each individual child! This 
means that each learns rapidly or at 
average rate or more slowly. Then we 
must conclude that the ability of each 
individual will determine the kind of work 
he can master. Is it just, then, to expose 


the entire group of 45 to the same inten- 
sity of learning situations? Can a teacher 
assign the twenty problems on page 77 to 
the entire class and expect that each 
child achieve a satisfactory grade? Is it 
right that the entire class read the eighth 
grade history assignment, outline it, and 
interpret it, when the same class shows 
a record of achievement ranging from 
grade five to grade eleven? Is a uniform 
test in geography given to these same 
children fair procedure? The child’s indi- 
vidual endowment was not made by its 
Creator to fit into a mold that is fashioned 
for all children of the same chronological 
age. 


Environments Differ Widely 

Even when dealing with children who 
have a closer range of intelligence we 
cannot overlook the fact that their experi- 
ences differ widely. Each individual child 
brings with him a greater or lesser wealth 
of knowledge, gleaned from his out-of- 
school life. These may be understandings 
resulting from wide reading, extensive 
travel, or the influence of educated par- 
ents. On the other hand, a child may have 
limited experience due to his dislike for 
reading, or his lack of opportunity to leave 
the narrow confines of his home town or 
the illiteracy of his home environment. 
The attitudes of the former will be very 
favorable and conducive to _ learning 
whereas the child of lesser advantages 
will tend to withdraw into his own small 
sphere of interests and never fulfill the 
great things he might have gained had 
adequate provision been made for him. If 
he achieves at all he will do it without 
the happiness that comes from effort made 
with a good will. 


Make Him Grow 

The teacher standing before her class 
must recognize each individual child. 
Christ, the Master Teacher, has made 
each one and knows the limitations of 
each. He has destined each to live a 
Christlike life in the society of men. The 
individual characteristics — physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual—are known to Him. 
He expects the child to use what he has, 
to attain his final goal. It is for us 
religious teachers to “take that child and 
make him grow.” We must take him as 
he is, not as we would like him to be. 
We must impart to him a sense of great 
responsibility to the God Who made him. 
He must learn to use the ability that he 
has; he must be taught to do what he can 
do. well; he must co-operate with the 
grace of God that is within him and in 
this way fulfill the will of God in all 
things. 
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Should LAY Teachers Teach Religion? 


YES, says Msgr. Carl J. Ryan 


An item appeared in a Catholic paper 
some time ago which told of a workshop 
for the lay teachers in a diocesan ele- 
mentary school system. The article stated 
that since the Sisters taught religion, this 
subject was not considered in the work- 
shop. This is a question around which 
here can undoubtedly be a difference of 
opinion. I shall endeavor to state the case 
for the lay teacher teaching her own 
class in religion. I use the word “her” 
because I shall deal only with the ele- 
mentary school, where the overwhelming 
majority of teachers are women, either 
Sisters or lay women. On the elementary 
level, one teacher ordinarily teaches all 
the subjects in her grade, although an 
exception might be made in the case of 
religion. 


Religion Is for All 

In asserting that the lay teacher should 
teach her own class in religion, I natur- 
lly assume she is competent so far as her 
knowledge of her religion is concerned. 
What constitutes competence may _ be 
lebatable. It seems to me, however, that 

teacher who has gone through a Catho- 
ic elementary school, a Catholic high 
chool, and a Catholic college, and has 
he ordinary eight credits in religion on 
he college level, should be prepared ade- 
juately so far as knowledge is concerned. 
jn the other hand, some teachers who 
1ave not had this much Catholic school 
raining make up for it by independent 
‘tudy and reading. 

Let us first look at the problem from 
he point of view of the child. The child 

taught that religion is something for 
veryone, not merely for religious. When 
‘is lay teacher, who teaches him all the 
‘ther subjects, is replaced by a Sister for 
he religion period, the inference is bound 
o be made, ever so subtly, that religion is 
something less applicable to lay persons 
han to religious. 

The child, as well as the adult, naturally 
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expects priests, Brothers, and Sisters to 
be religious. When, however, he finds that 
his lay teacher can teach religion as well 
as arithmetic, he is more easily convinced 
that religion is something for everyone. 
not only for religious. 

The child, like the lay teacher, is living 
in the “world” not in a convent, and the 
majority will continue to do so as adults. 
When a person living in the “world” 
speaks to him of virtue and character per- 
fection, it is bound to make an impression 
because here is one who is closer to the 
kind of life he is living. 

Neither Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
on The Christian Education of Youth, 
nor any author of my acquaintance, has 
ever defined a Catholic school as one 
taught only by religious, yet this is the 
impression many Catholic people have. “If 
my child is going to have a lay teacher, 
I might as well send him to a_ public 
school” is a not infrequently heard state- 
ment of Catholic parents. Don’t we help 
create this impression that a Catholic 
school is somewhat less a Catholic school 
when we employ lay teachers, when in 
the religion period we substitute a Sister 
for the lay teacher? On the other hand 
what better evidence could we offer that 
we are not weakening our Catholic schools 
by employing competent lay teachers. when 
we put the lay teacher in charge of reli- 
gion, as well as the other subjects? If we 
expect parents to teach religion in the 
home, what is incongruous in having lay 
teachers, many of whom are parents, teach 
religion in the school? 


More Workers Needed 

In these days when we hear so much of 
Catholic Action, and the need for sanc- 
tification of the laity, it might be well 
to recall the words of Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical on The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth: 

“Indeed it fills Our soul with consola- 
tion and gratitude towards the Divine 
Goodness to see, side by side with reli- 
gious men and women engaged in teaching, 
such a large number of excellent lay 
teachers who, for their greater spiritual 
advancement, are often grouped in special 
sodalities and associations, which are 
worthy of praise and encouragement as 
most excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
‘Catholic Action.’ All these labor un- 
selfishly with zeal and perseverance in 
what St. Gregory Nazianzen calls ‘the art 
of arts and the science of sciences,’ the 
direction and formation of youth. Of 
them also it may be said in the words 
of the Divine Master: ‘The harvest indeed 
is great, but the laborers few.’ Let us then 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send more 
such workers into the field of Christian 
education; and let their formation be one 
of the principal concerns of the pastors 
of souls and of the superiors of religious 
orders.” 

It is true the Holy Father is not speak- 
ing specifically of the lay teacher teaching 
religion. He does speak, however, of their 
need for “greater spiritual advancement.” 
Surely the teaching of religion does con- 
tribute to the spiritual advancement of 
the teacher herself, as seen from the 
testimony of some lay teachers given below. 


Lay Teachers Are Competent 
Let us now look at the problem from 
the lay teacher’s point of view. Here I 
shall let some lay teachers speak for 
themselves. The following are some ex- 
cerpts from lay teachers in response to my 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Lay teachers give their reasons for teaching 


inquiry as to their views on 
teacher teaching religion. 
“When I began as a lay teacher in the 
parochial schools, I felt that religion 
should be taught by the Sisters. I thought 
the children would absorb more listening 
to a Nun. I felt the lay teacher would 
much like 
first 


the lay 


talking. 
years, I ex- 
changed classes with a Sister. Then it was 
decided that the lay teacher teach her 
own religion. I have been doing this for 
the past five years. I find it a joy for 
many First — it the 
teacher. closer to God. Second — because 
it is the first lesson of the day. I find 
many opportunities to correlate it with 
other lessons as we go through the day. 
In this way, the children. too, are brought 
closer to God.” 


be too mother 


“During my three 


reasons. brings me, 


* * * 

“TI personally think I am a better teacher 
because of teaching my own religion. This 
necessitates study and preparation on my 
own part. which leads to areas, which | 
would not otherwise penetrate.” 


* * * 


“IT can recall one big effect that teach- 


ing religion has in my life and that was 
in the first year I taught. Lent of 1935 
was the very first season I completed 
the entire season without candy. It seemed 
to me I could not ask others to do what 
I could not do myself.” 

“Between my single years of teaching 
and now my married years I have matured 
a little. I have always taught my own 
religion. When I was asked if I could 
teach my own religion, I recall saying 
that if I couldn't I might as well go to 
the public schools. I wanted to teach it, 
I felt I had things to say. I might be 
presumptuous. Yet I have the word of 
Christ about his grace being sufficient: 
I accept it and trust in His Gifts of 
with this prayer: ‘Dear God, 
another day! What are they going to 
learn today? I cannot do it unless You 
help.’ ”’ 

Now let us have the testimony of two 
principals of schools in which lay teachers 
teach their own religion class. 

“The lay teacher who is a zealous and 
sincere teacher of religion is truly an 
to the Catholic school system. for 
the students hear from one who is living 
in the world and in direct contact with it, 
the same ideals and truths of faith which 


Grace, 


asset 


A Nativity scene was erected on the Capitol grounds at Phoenix, Ariz., 
by the Civics Club of St. Mary’s Elementary School. The Governor, shown 
in the foreground spoke at the unveiling ceremonies. Fatima choristers 
sang Christmas carols. Sisters of the Most Precious Blood are the teachers. 
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the Sisters who had been their teachers 
in other years, had presented to them. 
They, the children, begin to realize in a 
new and convincing way that living the 
truths which they profess can be done and 
is done by ordinary people, not only by 
those who are called to live apart from 
the world as is the Sister, the Brother. 
the priest. 

“Religion in the morning has always 
been to me like a postlude to morning 
meditation, and I am convinced that a 
lay person, too, must necessarily come 
closer to Christ as a result of having 
made Him known to others. As one 
teaches others, one naturally is brought 
face to face with one’s own faults and 
the words, ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ seem 
to point accusing fingers which cannot be 
ignored. Hence, the teacher of religion is 
daily examining her own conduct while 
teaching others. 

“There is an old saying to the effect 
that one really knows a subject only after 
he has taught it to others, and I think 
that religion is no exception. However, for 
religion I would change it slightly to, ‘It 
is much easier to live your faith when 
you are at the same time leading others 
to live it.’” 


* * * 


“When I came to Holy Family, the first 
request I received from our lay teachers 
was to let them teach their own relicion. 
After I had become acquainted with their 
classroom procedures and work, I did not 
hesitate to grant this permission. 

“Religion has been a focal point in my 
observations. I find that the children com- 
ing from the classes of our lay teachers 
are well prepared. 

“We are fortunate here at Holy Family 
to have four lay teachers with a thoroughly 
Catholic background. 

“We are constantly reminded that the 
need of the day is good lay religious 
leadership. Where can it better be found 
than in the ranks of our lay teachers wh¢ 
are constantly in a position to give anc 
to inspire? 

“A lay teacher who is capable of giving 
her own religion should be permitted t 
do so. She has a better mental attitude 
towards her work, experiences a feeling o 
success, and a sense of belonging. Th: 
result —a healthy faculty spirit. The re 
sponsibility of teaching her own religio: 
gives the lay teacher a consciousness 0 
the necessity for professional growth. Thi: 
has been evidenced by our lay teacher: 
taking courses in religion.” 
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The theme of the 1958 conference was 
“EFLA’s Crystal Ball—A Look at the 
Past, the Present, and the Future.” From 
the clever cartoons in the mimeographed 
program to the final session of the July 
25-27 convention, many, indeed, were the 
impressive and informative audio-visual 
presentations available to the EFLA reg- 
istrants. 

Throughout the conference ample oppor- 
tunity was provided for actual screening 
and evaluation of new and otherwise ap- 
propriate films and other audio-visual ma- 
terials. In keeping with a belief in the 
power of these sensory learning tools, most 
of the program participants appropriately 
utilized these powerful aids for communica- 
tion in an attempt to get their message 
across. 

Another very helpful aspect of each ses- 
sion provided ample opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussion from the group as a 
whole. In this way all persons present had 
i chance to secure information and reac- 
tions concerning any problem unique to 
their particular situations. 


Libraries and AV Directors 

Representatives of university and other 
libraries as well as audio-visual directors 
had special sessions at which their par- 
icular problems were threshed out. In- 
cluded here were such topics as: Film Pro- 
zrams to Bring New Patrons to the Public 
Library; Film Libraries Serve Industry; 
“urrent and Future Status of AV Courses 
n Library Schools; Practical Problems of 
the Film Librarian and Audio-Visual Di- 


rector. 


Religious AV Aids 

One session devoted to answering the 
juestion, ““How can EFLA and its members 
work with the specialized AV groups for 
mutual benefit?” had three concurrent 
meetings in the areas of (1) Health and 
Medicine, (2) Church, and (3) Industry. 
The writer who was a participant in the 
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section dealing with religion found that 
discussion helpful in pointing up the major 
aspects of the use of AV tools by various 
religious groups. One of the major prob- 
lems which confronts us here has to do 
with dissemination of information not only 
on what religious AV aids are available but 
even more important how these powerful 
tools can be used most effectively. Toward 
this end well-planned Church communica- 
tion workshops seem to be especially suc- 
cessful. Several deeply interested non-Cath- 
olic workers in the religious field explained 
how they frequently conduct successful AV 
religious workshops. Although they obvi- 
ously include projected materials also, they 
indicated that one of the first activities 
they encourage is the building of a good 
collection of flat pictures telling the stories 
of the Bible and explaining points of 
church doctrine. With these attractive pic- 
tures it is possible to design effective bul- 
letin boards or striking felt-board presen- 
tations which, if well used, can make a 
powerful impact on the human mind. This 
fall they are holding a several-day work- 
shop on a national level, and apparently 
many persons will be registered for this 
pooling of successful experiences. 
Unfortunately, Catholic groups lag in this 
field. However, some steps are being taken, 
if slowly, to remedy the situation. Doing 
yeoman service in this regard is the Cath- 
olic Audio-Visual Education Association 
(CAVE) which is making a valuable, much 
needed, and greatly appreciated contribu- 
tion to Catholic education. For example, 
as noted in the report of CAVE’s annual 
convention (CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
April, 1958), overflow crowds took ad- 
vantage of the excellent AV demonstra- 
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tions presented at the April Philadelphia 
meeting. 

Moreover, diocesan superintendents and 
others recognizing the huge potential of 
AV aids in Catholic education are taking 
the initiative in providing practical oppor- 
tunities for teachers in Catholic schools to 
know and use effectively the many AV 
aids to learning. 

As an illustration, in some diocesan 
teachers’ conventions this fall special pro- 
vision is being made to acquaint teachers 
with AV aids for the teaching of religion. 
In one such convention program, the en- 
tire membership will hear a presentation 
on what religious AV aids are available 
with demonstrations of their effective use 
in classrooms. Considering the extreme diffi- 
culty of getting children to understand the 
basic religious concepts, such a meeting 
should provide very practical answers to 
some of the teacher’s most trying teaching 
problems. 

In addition, reports indicate that plans 
are in the making for some Catholic AV 
workshops in the very near future. So it 
appears that some promising advances in 
the effective utilization of AV aids in Cath- 
olic education are under way at this very 
opportune time as an increasing number of 
promising Catholic materials are appearing 
on the market. Appropriate use of these 
for permanent learning certainly presents a 
powerful challenge to all of us who are 
interested in imparting a clear understand- 
ing of basic Catholic beliefs. The St. John’s 
sound filmstrips reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue are just one illustration of such 
materials. 


AV Aids to Stimulate the Gifted 

In keeping with current interest in pro- 
viding optimum learning opportunities for 
the “Gifted Child.” one sectional meeting 
showed how projected materials, radio, and 
television are being used to spur the gifted 
on to maximum achievement. 
(Concluded on next page) 










































































































































































The Overhead Projector 

In the do-it-yourself vein a well-planned, 
practical workshop demonstration of pro- 
duction of AV materials showed exactly 
how to make many kinds of nonphoto- 
graphic slides and transparencies, most of 
which were for use with the overhead pro- 
jectors with openings up to 10 by 10 inches. 
In this connection it was also interesting 
to note the increasing emphasis which the 
splendid exhibit of the National Audio- 
Visual Association, meeting concurrently, 
placed upon the use of the overhead pro- 
jector. Available at several booths were 
not only projectors, but also equipment for 
quickly reproducing for projection many 
types of opaque materials such as a page 
from a book, a map, or a diagram. Besides. 
the projectors shown can, as a rule, be 
used not only to project the materials re- 
produced from opaque print and picture, 
but attachments are available to accom- 
modate 2 by 2 and 3% by 4 inch slides. 
Plastic rolls and sheets, frames for trans- 
parencies, pencils, plastic ink in six colors, 
ruling pens, brushes, and tape are available 


commercially for those who wish to make 
their own AV “communicators” to clarify 
their presentations. It would seem that an 
increasing amount of commercially pre- 
pared materials for use with the overhead 
projector soon will be on the market. 


NAVA’S Exhibit 


N.A.V.A.’s vast exhibit manned by un- 
usually courteous and helpful personnel 
again, this year, proved to be an “open 
sesame” for EFLA visitors interested in 
up-dating on what’s new in the audio-visual 
field. 


Radio and Television 

Sunday morning’s session, “Kinescopes 
on Trial,’ summarized the many films and 
tapes originally made for radio and TV 
and now available for classroom projection 
from such sources as the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Similarly, kinescopes of 
outstanding commercial TV _ productions 
such as Ed Murrow’s “See it Now” pro- 
grams, Omnibus, and Dr. Baxter’s Shake- 
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speare’s series are available for educational 
use. 

In this session, discussion again under- 
lined, as does the Holy Father’s September. 
1957, encyclical, the extreme importance of 
TV in our lives today and our responsibility 
in guiding its use into desirable channels. 

EFLA’s final business session was 
sparked by an interesting innovation. Dur- 
ing the three-day convention a _ roving 
photographer armed with a Polaroid cam- 
era managed to secure some unique “shots” 
of persons and events. Projected at the 
final meeting Sunday morning, these pre- 
sented an interesting summary of the high- 
spots, and also provided a few surprises to 
unsuspecting individuals who had been too 
engrossed in other activities to be aware of 
the “shutter bug’s” presence. 

All in all, EFLA’s fifteenth “birthday 
celebration” proved very successful and 
President Erwin Welke and administrative 
Director Emily Jones as well as all others 
who shouldered convention responsibilities 
are to be congratulated on the satisfying 
results. 


Audio-Visual Aids Effectively 


Slide Studies Teach Use of Microscope 


By slide studies is meant a detailed use 
of those slides associated with microscopic 
work in biology or general science. Large 
classes are those that number from 45 
to 50 pupils. It is hoped there will be 
no further increase; it is known that 
there will be no diminution. This article 
describes a solution of one of the greatest 
problems the teacher of the living sciences 
must meet in an attempt to correlate her 
classroom discussions with the satisfaction 
the student will get from seeing that 
what has been presented in these is really 
true. 


Why There Is a Problem 
No one needs to have taught biology 
or general science very long before she 
will have had an experience similar to 
this. After some preliminary lessons on 
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the use of the microscope, the time finally 
comes at which the classwork will involve 
the use of real slides. The child carefully 
puts one on the stage of his microscope, 
follows all the instructions given about 
focusing, and then there is an excited 
waving of his hand. This is accompanied 
by an imploring glance at the teacher to 
come and share his discovery. It is evi- 
dent that, by his entrance into the new 
world of microscopic beings, he shares 


something of the joy that must have 
surged through the heart of Columbus 
when his lookout sang out “Land Ho!” and 
he wants to share his triumph with a 
sympathetic eye. 

The teacher moves in his direction and 
looks in the eyepiece. She is fairly cer- 
tain, even without looking, that what she 
will see will be a beautiful specimen of 
dust enlarged to mammoth proportions. 
The magnification will give it a starlike 
appearance with streamers of star stuff 
ramifying in shining strands to the periph- 
ery of the field. If she wants to have a 
bit of fun she can let the student identify 
all the parts of his fascinating object as 
cell parts. He will have no difficulty in 
locating the nucleus, that will be the 
thickest part of the dust clump; the 
protoplasmic strands will be threads pro- 
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Science Exhibit by Grades 7 and 8 at Our Lady of Czestochowa School, West Warwick, R. |. 


jecting from the center, and, the cell 
wall will, of course be the circular edge 
of the lens through which the child is 
looking. The considerate teacher at this 
point must take care not to deflate her 
charge’s enthusiasm so completely as to 
produce a distaste for further adventure. 

The initial experience of seeing the 
wrong thing will not be corrected for 
the entire course by one or a few further 
instructions. As the course proceeds and 
one moves from the simpler to somewhat 
more complicated microscopic studies, mis- 
taken identifications will occur constantly. 
The teacher who is trying to get the stu- 
dent to distinguish the individual annual 
rings in a three-year-old maple stem or the 
cambium and phloem regions of that stem 
is meeting a major problem. In fact the 
astonishing things students “see” that 
either are not on the slides at all or are 
not what they think they are, are legion. 


Why the Problem Should Be Met 

For the purpose of this article we shall 
divide all teachers of the nonphysical sci- 
ences into two groups: those who think 
the course should be watered down until 
it amounts to a fairy tale about Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Fox; and the other ex- 
treme, those who teach their high school 
sophomores as if these were doing gradu- 
ate research for a Ph.D. The former omit 
all technical terms in class discussions and 
their laboratory work consists in copying 
pictures from the text, if one is used, or 
in cutting out stenciled diagrams from 
construction paper and stapling them to- 
gether. The latter go to the other extreme 
and not only flood their lectures with a 
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technical vocabulary far beyond the 
capacity of their listeners but try to 
crowd into the laboratory schedule dis- 
sections that a college teacher might hesi- 
tate to attempt. We have had both in our 
science department and while we pray 
to be delivered from both. we are extra 
fervent in our petition to escape the first 
type. 

In following the golden mean we think 
that a high school student who has had 
one year of general biology should be able 
to handle a microscope with a fair degree 
of proficiency. We think he should be 
able to bring both the low and high power 
objectives into focus, but we leave oil 
immersion studies to those few puvils 
who want to do special projects after 
school on their own (and the interested 
teacher’s) free time. Thus in our ordinary 
class we are faced with the problem of 
how to teach 25 children at once (we 
have one scope for each two children). 
to focus a delicate instrument requiring 
a fair amount of skill on a slide that costs 
a good bit of money and bring the 
proper object in view without damaging 
the cover slip or mount. We have worked 
on the problem for years. We are happy 
in our present solution of it and would 
like to pass it on. 


Preliminary Attempts to Solve the 
Problem 

We thought the solution would lie in 
securing some means of throwing the 
slide on the wall or on a screen on a 
sufficiently large scale that its various 
features could be pointed out in detail 
so the child would know what he was 


supposed to see. We definitely hoped we 
could find some means of doing this in a 
room from which it would not be neces- 
sary to exclude all or even most of the 
light. 

In attempting to achieve these two goals 
we first secured a bioscope. With it we 
found that if we darkened the room to 
the blackness of a completely moonless 
night we were able to throw a fairly 
detailed enlargement of a slide on a 
labortaory table on which we had first 
put a piece of white paper. Six or eight 
students could crowd around the table at 
a time and get an explanation of what they 
were going to see. You can guess what the 
other 42 were doing in the midnight dark- 
ness of the rest of the room. It took 
practically the entire 90-minute laboratory 
period to get six different student groups 
up to the exhibit, give even a short ex- 
planation, and answer questions. This 
meant the slide study had to go to the 
next period, scheduled a week later, and, 
by that time the impact of the details had 
worn thin. We did not feel the bioscope 
was the answer to our search. 

A very generous principal allowed us 
to invest $350 in a microprojector with 
an arc lamp. It was hoped that the 
superior degree of illumination thus pro- 
vided would lick the difficulty of darken- 
ing the room and that the picture could 
be thrown on the wall so that the whole 
class could see it at once. The micro- 
projector worked fine with slides as 
definitely detailed as corn stems or epi- 
dermal cells that had been very carefully 
stained to bring out special features, but 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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We dare not fail in— 


Teaching a LOVE of Religion 


We teachers of religion have a problem. 
one that is both pressing and propelling. 
We ourselves Divine Truth; we 
exult in Divine Love. We yearn to con- 
vince our students that they too may 
possess this Treasure of Truth and feel 
the impact of Divine Love. And here, too 
often, we fail. 


know 


For the sake of brevity may I express 
the problem abruptly? Why do not more 
of our students leave high school with 
an adequate knowledge of their faith and 
a burning zeal to spread it? I think the 
source of the difficulty is: first, our 
methodology; and second, our failure to 
harness the illimitable power of prayer. 


Root of the Difficulty 

A survey of the teaching of religion on 
the secondary level will show the pre- 
dominant method to be little more than 
an analysis of all the phases of Christian 
doctrine. each one in its turn. Necessarily, 
the whole of the doctrine is spread out 
over four years. But is there a relation- 
ship of part to whole? Is there a focal 
point, some captivating and compelling 
idea that, like a golden thread, will bind 
the various themes together and make of 
them a unified whole? In the process of 
learning, that material which is logically 
deduced from some central idea is more 
easily mastered and finds readier response 
than material which is 
jumble of ideas 
themselves. 

Logically, the study of the parts of 
anything is gravely unsatisfying if one 
has no idea of how the whole looks. For 
a mechanic the parts of his machine take 
on meaning only as they fit into the whole 
machine. A jig-saw puzzle is so much less 
of a puzzle if there is a picture on the 
box! If our students are left to wander 
for four years in a maze of parts, can we 
justly expect them to have gained by some 
mental magic a unified impression? Religion 
is an “appreciation” subject. As outcomes 
we expect the establishment, not only of 
ideals in the minds of students, but also of 
vital moral principles in their wills. We 
cannot afford to fail. Therefore every pos- 


a disconnected 
however beautiful in 
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sible human effort must be made to 
present religion in a way that will “click.” 


A Solution 


Without any lengthy excursion into the 
byways of pedagogy, most educators will 
agree that both logical and unified plan- 
ning is necessary if any content subject is 
to be mastered. Mastery demands that 
personal interest be aroused and sustained 
by the constant development of relation- 
ships, functions, and ideas. Parts must be 
consistently and effectively presented in 
their real relationship to the desired goal. 
Yet no series of religion textbooks in use 
in high school today presents a positive, 
comprehensive picture of the whole. What 
we need, I believe. is a synthesis of 
Christian doctrine. 

This is not a completely novel idea, and 
its edge was sharpened considerably by 
friendly. argument with Rev. Paul M. Baier 
of the Diocese of Scranton, whose deep 
interest in the teaching of religion 
prompted him to write a synthesis of 
religion entitled Supernatural Life.’ 1 ad- 
mire the zealous, apostolic spirit underlying 
his work, and strongly recommended to 
present readers the study of the brochure. 

The proposed synthesis must spot essen- 
tials; it must make use of one, com- 
prehensive, key notion; and it must not 
be so lengthy as to defeat its own pur- 
pose. Such a synthesis should be accom- 
panied by a chart as a visual aid to 
comprehension. The synthesis should be 
presented thoroughly at the beginning of 


1Rev. Paul M. Baier, St. Boniface Rectory, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


each school year and periodically there- 
after before detailed instruction on any 
particular phase of doctrine. The chart 
should also be consulted frequently so 
that no part of the precious doctrine will 
be left dangling in space. Each part will 
be clearly and consistently related to the 
whole, thus making the study more in- 
telligible and, by the grace of God, more 
productive of the spiritual men and women 
we should like to send out from our 
schools. 


Underlying Principles of Synthesis 

Before presenting the synthesis itself, 
let me state briefly its salient features: 

1. The synthesis has as its keynote, its 
leitmotif, the sublime, impenetrable notion 
of Divine Life. 

2. It brings all things into true focus, 
for it is theocentric. As intimately and 
as realistically as possible, the student first 
studies the Divine Life within the Trinity 
— the eternal processions within the Triune 
God. He studies the divine attributes as 
belonging to the divine and indivisible na- 
ture of God and therefore possessed 
equally by the three divine Persons. (How 
often do we find students who think that 
omniscience, immensity, omnipotence, etc., 
are attributes of the Father alone!) Then 
and only then is he ready to appreciate 
the necessity for appropriation. 

3. The sacred humanity of our Blessed 
Lord is maintained in proper proportion 
to His divinity. It is historically, and by 
the divine plan itself, an instrumental cause 
of human salvation. 

4. The “forgotten Person,’ the Holy 
Spirit is seen clearly as He operates here 
and now, in our own day, as the Principle 
and Dispenser of the grace won by Christ. 

5. The true and real significance of our 
Lady in modern life is brought out in 
clear relief against the backdrop of her 
unique relationship to each Person of the 
Triune God. She is the daughter of the 
Father, Mother of the Son, and spouse of 
the Holy Spirit. She is the mother of all 
men; and just as she mothered the real 
Christ, so does she now mother the Mysti- 
cal Christ. the Church. 
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6. The synthesis applies to the teaching 
of religion the traditional pedagogical con- 
cept of the learning cycle: stimulation, 
assimilation, reaction. Because of the uni- 
fication of subject and goal, the student 
feels that here is something he can grasp. 
Motivated by the personal good to be 
gained, he can diligently apply himself, 
make his own the precious tenets of sacred 
science, and direct himself wisely to his 
eternal Good. An intellect solidly informed 
by truth makes for a will wisely disposed 
to good. Once the student comprehends all 
things “by God, through God, and in God,” 
there will be a more intense self-motivation 
to do those things necessary to be “with 
God” forever. 

7. Prayer moves mountains. This is the 
high point of the method of teaching reli- 
gion here proposed. Used purposefully, the 
synthesis can cause students to experience 
for themselves the real comprehension and 
pure delight to be found in meditation. 
Repeated reflection on the Divine Life 
within the Trinity and the manifestation 
of that same Divine Life “in myself” 
cannot fail to convince students not only 
of the necessity, but also of the desirability 
of the Christian life. 
ment! 


What an achieve- 


8. For freshmen in particular and teen- 
agers in general, the synthesis should 
satisfy a need. The teens are a troubled 
time. Our pre-adults have already advanced 
to that stage which demands an individ- 
ualistic, personal pattern of life. Let them 
but see at once the over-all meaning of 
life and they will be helped to overcome 
their fears and complexes. The clarity of 
the synthesis can lead them out of the 
morass of doubt and confusion provoked 
by modern pressures; and its emphasis on 
the person can destroy the pernicious in- 
hibitions of “mass psychology.” 

9. Further, the all-important problem of 
youth, the choice of a state in life, is 
not shunted off to a particular “month,” 
but claims attention periodically. The de- 
cision is seen primarily and essentially as 
an effort to fulfill the Divine Will. Today’s 
desire may be tomorrow’s triumph! 

10. To the free diffusiveness of the 
goodness of God is due all that is true 
and good and beautiful. The student can 
be led to see that Divine Life in himself 
is really a participation in Divine Good- 
ness. Therefore he too must in his turn 
share his goodness with others. What a 
tremendous, invigorating springboard for 
Catholic Action! 


Description of the Chart 

Since all knowledge comes to us through 
the senses, the synthesis (and indeed the 
whole religion course) should be visualized. 
Imagine an attractive and colorful chart 
divided vertically into two sections, each 
of which is dominated by the traditional 
symbol for the Holy Trinity. The left 
section presents the Divine Life within 
the Trinity and the external missions or 
appropriations of each divine Person 
chronologically arranged. The right section 
presents the Divine Life “in myself” and 
plays up the student’s personal relation- 
ship to each Person of the Trinity. There 
is an intimate, vivid association of two 
elements: Divine Life with its diffusive- 
ness, and participation in that Divine Life 
with all its glorious consequences. The 
left section of the chart lends itself to 
study and therefore serves the intellect; 
the right section is conducive to medita- 
tion and should therefore result in true 
guidance for the will. Moreover, the chart, 
like the synthesis, accentuates the positive 
aspect of Divine Life in us because for 
the student who lives the Christian life 
fully and generously, sinful pleasure is no 
pleasure at all. To reach any height one 
must climb. 

The synthesis and the chart are intended 
neither to supplant nor to supplement the 
textbook, but rather to vivify and to unify 
the doctrine. Therefore they can be used 
conjointly with any theocentric presenta- 
tion of Christian doctrine. It is highly 
desirable that the synthesis be memorized 
after it has been thoroughly studied and 
grasped.” 


The Synthesis 
A True Story of Divine Love 

God is that supreme, infinite Being, all- 
good, all-holy, all-wise, all-knowing, all- 
powerful. He is the eternal Spirit about 
whom we would know very little if He 
Himself had not told us of His Divine 
Life. But God, who is Love itself, has told 
us something of Himself. 

There are three divine, distinct, co-equal 
Persons in one divine nature; in other 
words, a Blessed Trinity. This is a truth 
that we will never fully understand, but 
we can appreciate something of what it 
means. 

From all eternity God the Father knows 





2Charts and copies of the synthesis in booklet 
form with the second part arranged for meditation 
may be purchased at cost, 20 cents per item. Please 
address the author at St. Ignatius Convent, 840 
Market Street, Kingston, Pa. 


Himself. He understands His own Being 
so perfectly, so completely, that His knowl- 
edge becomes a real, separate Person. So 
from all eternity God the Father is generat- 
ing God the Son. 

Now God the Father beholds God the 
Son, and God the Son beholds God the 
Father. Each sees and loves the unspeak- 
able beauty and absolute perfection of the 
other. Together the Father and the Son 
breathe forth their intense, mutual love 
and this love becomes a real, separate 
Person. We call Him Spirit because He 
is spirated by the Father and the Son. 

This is the life within the Trinity — the 
eternal, infinite knowing of Divine Truth 
and the eternal, infinite loving of Divine 
Goodness. But because God is so good, He 
willed freely to share His Goodness. With 
Divine Wisdom He willed to make certain 
creatures whose destiny it would be to 
share actually the Divine Life with 
Himself. 

But our human minds are very limited 
and if we are to understand at all this 
goodness of God we must use our own 
feeble terms to express it. So we attribute 
to each Person of the Trinity a particular 
work. To the Father, we attribute Crea- 
tion; to the Son, Redemption; and to the 
Holy Spirit, Sanctification. 

As Creator, God the Father made pure 
spirits, angels, destined to share His 
Divine Life. When He tested their love, 
however, some of the angels remained true 
and holy, and these were admitted to 
beatitude. Other angels refused to serve 
God, and these God punished by condemn- 
ing them to hell, 4 place of eternal torment. 

God also made another kind of creature, 
one who is part spirit and part matter — 
man. But before He made man, He pre- 
pared the place where man would live. 
In six periods of time God created the 
whole physical universe. When all was 
ready God made man, and gave him mag- 
nificent gifts of soul and body. The first 
two, Adam and Eve, lived in Paradise 
where they were completely happy. Un- 
fortunately when God tested their love, 
they disobeyed Him and lost most of the 
gifts God had given them. They were 
driven out of Paradise, their minds were 
darkened, their wills were weakened, their 
bodies would war against their souls, and 
they would suffer pain and death. More- 
over all their children would bear the 
stain of their guilt and the punishment of 
their sin. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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This sin of Adam and Eve was a dread- 
ful insult to Divine Majesty, and God 
would have been perfectly just if He had 
destroyed our first parents on the spot. 
But His mercy is so great, He is so un- 
derstanding, that He pitied Adam and Eve 
and before they left Paradise, He promised 
to send a Redeemer, someone who could 
make up to Divine Justice for the outrage 
of sin. As God promised this Redeemer 
He also had in mind a woman through 
whom the Redeemer would come. The 
woman is the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Since it was the Divinity which was 
offended, only Divinity could make satis- 
faction. But God Himself is the only 
Divine Being. Therefore, it was the Second 
Person of the Trinity, God’s Son, who 
became the Redeemer. But it was man 
who had sinned. Therefore a man should 
repay. That was why God became man. 
We call this mystery His Incarnation. 
Without a human father, He took flesh in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary who 
bore Him and mothered Him while re- 
maining a virgin. Christ stayed on earth 
for about 33 years to show us that man 
was really capable of living a Divine Life. 
He instituted sacraments and laid the 
foundations of His Church. When He was 
finished He paid up for Adam’s sin and 
for our sins by dying on the cross. Christ, 
our Redeemer, was crucified, and as a 
parting gift to us, He gave us from the 
cross His own mother who would be our 
Mother Mary, co-Redemptrix. Three days 
after His death Christ proved beyond 
doubt the truth of His mission by rising 
from the dead. He stayed with His Apos- 
tles for forty days, established the Church 
with its hierarchy, and ascended into 
heaven. Before our Blessed Lord left, how- 
ever, He promised that He and His Father 
would send a Divine Advocate. 

Ten days later the Promise was fulfilled 
and the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity, came 
to earth to begin His Mission to the hu- 
man race. That mission is the sanctifica- 
tion of all men. Christ had won grace for 
men; the Holy Spirit is now to dispense 
that grace. And He accomplishes His mis- 
sion in a very orderly, definite, almost 
visible manner —by remaining with the 
Church, preserving it in truth, defending 
it against its enemies. He is the vital 
principle of the Church of Christ and the 
vital principle of the grace of Christ in us. 
Through the sacraments the Holy Spirit 
imparts or increases Divine Life, estab- 
lishes us in virtue, operates in us by His 
Gifts, and causes our continual increase 
in charity. And as He will remain with 
the Church until the end of time, so will 


He remain with each individual soul until 
it reaches its goal, the Beatific Vision. Our 
Mother Mary, spouse of the Holy Spirit, 
who was assumed into heaven, now reigns 
with Him as Queen of the Universe and 
Mediatrix of all grace. 


Divine Life Within Myself 

But the story has another chapter en- 
titled ““My Co-operation.” May I have a 
share in Divine Life? Absolutely. God in 
His infinite goodness is more willing to 
give Himself to me than I am to receive 
Him. God made me and from my earliest 
years showed His special love for me by 
having me born of Catholic parents. All 
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that I have of natural gifts, physical or 
intellectual, I have received from God. At 
my baptism I was set off on a course that 
could bring me straight to my goal, the 
Beatific Vision. All the graces that Christ 
won for me on the cross were poured into 
my soul. I took on a Divine likeness. 
When God looked into my soul He could 
see there His own divine Son, and nothing 
pleases Him more. At my baptism too I 
was given habits, fully formed, so that it 
would be easy for me to live a Divine 
Life. I was given faith, hope, charity, 
prudence, justice, temperance, and forti- 
tude so that I could direct myself to God. 
I was also given the Gifts of Wisdom, 
Understanding, Counsel, Knowledge, Forti- 
tude, Piety, and Fear of the Lord so 
that the Holy Spirit Himself could operate 
within me. More than that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in me permanently. If I had died in 


my infancy I would have gone straight to 
heaven without ever having done one thing 
to merit that blessing. 

But now that I have the use of reason. 
I must use my powers to direct myself 
willingly along the way marked out by 
Christ. I must live my Divine Life no 
matter what my friends do. As a member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, I must co- 
operate fully with my pastors who repre- 
sent Christ to me. I must keep the Com- 
mandments. I must avoid sin by keeping 
myself united to Christ through frequent 
confession and Holy Communion. I must 
pray, and especially must I make use of 
the greatest prayer of all, the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. I must be mindful of that 
Holy Spirit who dwells within me. I shall 
often beg Him to operate in me without 
me. As I practice virtue and perform acts 
of mercy, I must remember my relation- 
ship to the Most Blessed Virgin Mary. 
As Christ suffered and died on the cross 
to open heaven and gain grace for all 
men, my Mother Mary stood beneath the 
cross helplessly, but she offered freely all 
her sufferings as her part in my redemp- 
tion. Is was on Calvary that my Mother 
Mary became co-Redemptrix. She is the 
Mother of God, so God will refuse her 
nothing. She is also Mediatrix of all Grace 
and my mother; therefore she will refuse 
me nothing. To her I shall entrust my 
most important work just now, the choice 
of my state in life. 

Just as God tested the angels, just as 
He tested Adam and Eve, so is He now 
testing me. Shall I be faithful? That is a 
question I must answer for myself. But if I 
co-operate with God I shall see Him and 
enjoy Him forever. I shall take my place 
among the angels in the ranks of my Queen 
in the heavenly mansion God has prepared 
for me. 


Conclusion 


This, then, is the “synthetic” method 
proposed for correlation with the religion 
textbook. It is evident, is it not, that the 
method reaches the “whole man’ — the 
senses through the chart, the intellect 
through the logical and compressed presen- 
tation of doctrine, and the will through 
prayer. It provides for “individual differ- 
ences,” for each sentence of the synthesis 
is a kernel of Divine Truth. For some it 
may remain a kernel (but at least it will 
be a meaningful kernel); for others it can 
grow to spiritual heights limited only by 
their own personal effort. 

For us teachers of religion the task is 
to plant the kernels and to pray that the 
students themselves will see to the water- 
ing. And may God give the increase! 
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Practical Aids for High Schools 


Groundwork for Teaching the Liturgy 


Foreword 

In our commendable zeal for teaching 
students how to use the missal don’t we 
sometimes take for granted some funda- 
mental concepts necessary for a _ true 
understanding of the liturgy? For example, 
what significance does sacrificial worship 
have for Johnny, to whom sacrifice means 
giving up his lunches in order to save for 
that Saturday night date? Or does wor- 
ship actually mean any more to him than 
“getting on the good side of” God, just 
as he does with Dad, when occasion de- 
mands? As to grace —that is “something 
to die in the state of.” If Johnny’s head 
could be X-rayed for ideas, you would 
probably find a chaotic picture: shreds of 
essential truths all jumbled together with 
some pious practices and rather meaning- 
less obligations. Therefore, what Johnny 
needs is a solid groundwork, so that he 
can build his everyday life of interests 
and activities on a firm foundation of the 
great spiritual realities. For he must come 
to realize in this day and age that the 
spiritual world forms the very basis of 
our earthly world to give it meaning and 
direction. 

I have tried to lay this groundwork for 
the Mass out of five fundamental con- 
cepts: (1) man and his priestly mediator- 
ship between creation and Creator; (2) the 
intrinsic meaning of sacrificial worship; 
(3) the chaotic effects of sin upon the 
world, and God’s great design for the 
Redemption; (4) the Old Testament as 
God’s own way of preparing man for his 
part in the Redemption; (5) how that 
Redemption is accomplished even today 
by Christ together with Humanity in 
the mystery-filled renewal of His saving 
Sacrifice amid this frenzied world of human 
affairs. Then to aid the integrating of 
these great truths with daily living, I 
have offered some practical problems as 
a wrap-up to each unit. Although a few 
of the suggestions may appear to en- 
croach upon the field of specific Catholic 
Action, they should not be deemed un- 
suitable for the rank and file student. For 
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every Christian has a vocation to some 
form of Catholic Action, whether it be 
purely personalist or in some organized 
group. 

There is a further reason why it is so 
urgent for each student to build in his 
own mind a solid groundwork of reality, 
which, if realized in all its inward depths, 
will give him a firm footing against the 
assaults of every modern heresy. For how 
could he help recoiling from the dis- 
ruptive suggestions of selfish individualism, 
if he once realized his essential unity with 
all men, both in Adam and in Christ? Also, 
in this era gone wild over the glittering 
superficialities of materialism, the student 
should come to see how meaningfully he 
can use God’s gifts first in the sacrificial 
worship of a visible and tangible thank 
offering. This will orient both him and 
his possessions in their true relationship 
to their Creator. So also in these times 
man’s dignity as an inviolable person is 
being threatened by not only the deified 
State but also nearer home by the all- 
powerful Organization or by the Dictator- 
ship of Conformity. Therefore we have 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, wherein 
man can mount to undreamed heights of 
dignity and true freedom by sharing in 
the very Sonship of Christ. 

Above all now, when secularism is riding 
rampant over all our thinking, this same 
groundwork of reality can offer some 
solid truths with which the student may 
integrate all his daily problems and activi- 
ties. For these things are but the material 
to be used in the Sacrifice of Redemption. 


In this every Christian has an intgeral 
part, thus to further God’s great Plan of 
restoring order to this world by bringing 
all things more and more under the head- 
ship of Christ. 

Granted that these great truths of 
Catholicity are sublime and difficult to 
grasp. But are they really harder to com- 
prehend than some of the problems in our 
mathematics and science textbooks? Ours 
is an era when man, looking for new 
frontiers, is bursting the bounds of this 
earthly globe to explore the vast reaches 
of outer space. If Johnny too is probing 
in fiction and cold science the mysteries 
of interstellar flight, why not let him soar 
to the heights of God’s own revealed 
truths and there discover things beyond 
his wildest imagining? Too long have we 
fed his mind on oversimplified formulas 
of faith, whereby he built his life in two 
compartments labeled “Religious Obliga- 
tions” and “Practical Affairs.” So let us 
not only give him great truths but also 
show him how these form the basis of a 
complete reality integrating everything 
from his secret longings for a spiritual 
ideal to the coke party at the corner 
drug store. All this can indeed make a 
meaningful whole with a soul-satisfying 
purpose. Then perhaps Johnny will not 
emerge from his Sunday Mass after having 
closed his missal with a finality that says: 
“Good-by, Lord! Now to my own affairs 
for the rest of the week.” 


UNIT |—GOD’S PLAN FOR 
CREATION 


Presentation 

If you have ever played Twenty Ques- 
tions, you will remember that all material 
creation can be summed up under three 
headings: animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
But you may go still further and say 
that man includes even in himself all 
these three categories. That is, all three 
had a share in forming his body. For 
instance, this is composed of many miner- 
als; and it has also, in common with the 
vegetable kingdom, that mysterious power 
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which enables it to grow by converting 
foreign matter into its living substance. 
As to man’s being animal, this is too 
obvious to demand proof, since he feels 
and sees and hears by just the same sense 
powers as any beast. Yet you also know 
that man has something else that raises him 
above all material things: his spiritual 
powers of intelligence and will. Therefore, 
when God had made the earth and set up 
a certain order in it, He decreed that man 
should be the natural head of the whole 
visible world, “the monarch of all he 
surveyed.” So the Creator intended that 
this marvelously endowed creature should 
cause all creation to serve its Maker by 
his very enjoyment and use of all the 
bountiful gifts at his disposal. 

Such was God’s original plan for the 
universe, when He put man into the para- 
dise of pleasure and said, “. . . fill the 
earth and make it yours; take command 
of the fishes in the sea and all the living 
things that move on the earth” (Gen. 
1:28).1 This tranquillity of order — all 
things united under one headship, each 
subordinate creation subject to a higher — 
was the way God designed His universe. 

In the physics laboratory there is an 
experiment that graphically illustrates the 
original hierarchy of creation and how it 
was affected by man’s fall. Take four 

1All quotations from the Old Testament are taken 
from the translation of Ronald Knox, published by 
Sheed and Ward. Quotations from the New Testa- 


ment, unless otherwise noted, are from the Kleist-Lilly 
Edition, published by Bruce. 
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nails placed end to end and representing 
in ascending order the mineral, vegetable. 
animal, and human kingdoms respectively. 
Then suspend these nails so arranged under 
a powerful magnet, which represents God. 
As a result of the magnetic field, the nails 
all adhere together, each in its proper 
place. This illustrates the original state 
of the world, in which each kingdom re- 
mained united with, but subordinate to, 
the higher one, so that all were a unified 
whole subservient to man (the topmost 
nail). 

Now remove that top nail from its 
contact with the magnet. This shows what 
happened when Adam sinned and thereby 
sundered his relationship with God. The 
other nails no longer have any principle 
of unity because they have lost their con- 
necting link with the magnet. So the 
whole arrangement falls apart in disorder. 

This is precisely what happened to the 
earth and all its creatures when man 
sinned and so broke his true relationship 
with the Creator. The animals are no 
longer subject to man except by a long 
process of domestication. The vegetable 
kingdom grows wild and unruly, or else 
it withholds its produce altogether, unless 
forced into some order by man’s incessant 
toil. The mineral kingdom, hidden for the 
most part in the bowels of the earth, 
yields its treasures only at the cost of 
great danger and hardships on the part of 
individuals. And look at man’s own two- 
fold nature. The animal side, instead of 


being subservient to his higher faculties, 
is ever driving him on to gratify his fleshly 
instincts of sensual indulgence at the ex- 
pense of his mind. For example, which 
would you rather do: eat or study; play 
or work? 

All this serves to explain why, after 
man’s departure from God by sin, the 
whole pattern of the earthly hierarchy be- 
came disordered and gave rise to those 
numerous conflicts that we ourselves ex- 
perience. These may be summed up in 
our regard as follows: 


. man in conflict with God 
. man in conflict with his higher, spiri- 
self 

. man in conflict with other men 

. man in conflict with the animal world 

. man in conflict with the vegetable 
world 

6. man 
world. 


in conflict with the mineral 


And the cause of this sorry state is simply 
that all nature had lost its right ruler- 
ship in man because man had lost his 
right rulership in God. Yet such govern- 
ance was the key to the true meaning and 
order of creation. 

Man, originally intended as the con- 
necting link between the Creator and the 
material world, was to rule it by his 
intellect and direct all things Godwards 
by an attitude of true appreciation. This 
means that man, by giving due thanks 
for all the good things in which he 
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abounded, could raise all creation heaven- 
wards, letting the incense of his worship 
ascend to the Giver of all good gifts. 
Then the Creator, using material creation 
as a link of love between Himself and 
man, could pour down upon the works of 
His hands a lifegiving benediction. Thus 
all would have been well with the world. 


Problems for Discussion 


If you think all that happened so long 
ago it couldn’t possibly matter to you 
here and now, take a look at your own 
world today. 

1. All material things are God's handi- 
work, His creatures, not ours. We are 
only the stewards of His property. allowed 
to use it as He intended it to be used. 

a) Show how He intended you to use 
such things as the following: automobile. 
television, telephone, clothing. 
movies, beverages. even narcotics. 

b) Show how you can promote the 
present disorder in creation by using these 
things to your own ends. 

c) What about the disintegrating effect 
of large scale manufacture for profit only: 
(1) on those who provide the raw mate- 
rial? (2) on those engaged in production? 
(3) on those induced to buy the gadgets 
produced? (4) on nations, in rivalry of 
production? 

d) Discuss the tendency of modern ad- 
vertising to stimulate—even create — 
people’s needs. How is this done? What 
is the moral effect? 


music. 


e) Name some ways in which modern 
industrialism can be used to good effect. 

f) How about the famous “American 
standard of living’? (1) In what ways 
does it make it easier for you to fulfill 
your God-given purpose? (2) Point out 
some of its disintegrating effects on your 
family, on society, on yourself. 

2. Your own lower nature is in conflict 
with your higher —i.e., senses and imagi- 
nation v. reason; emotions v. will. 

a) Examine this conflict and analyze 
just why you act as you do in the follow- 
ing instances: not obeying traffic laws. 
not doing homework, neglecting housework: 
vour selfish conduct toward members of 
vour own family, in social life, etc. 

b) Describe one day in your ordinary 
life in order to illustrate this quotation 
from St. Paul: “The impulses of (corrupt) 
nature and the impulses of the spirit. 
(i.e. higher nature) are at war with one 
another; each is clean contrary to the 
other; and that is why you cannot do 
all that your will approves” (Gal. 5:16-17. 
Knox translation). 

3. The following Psalm was inspired by 
the Holy Spirit Himself. 
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a) How does this prayer enable you to 
fulfill your intended function as go-between 
God and created things? 

b) Point out the words which act as 
incense of your worship to the Giver of 
all this wonderful creation. 

c) Quote the words that describe God’s 
original intention for man’s place in crea- 
tion. What specifically are the glory and 
honor with which he has been crowned? 

d) What conclusion does the psalmist 
draw from all these considerations? 


| Here read Psalm 8|\ 


UNIT Ii! — MAN IS STILL PRIEST OF 
THE MATERIAL WORLD 


Presentation 


Though man had lost through the fall 
his undisputed kingship over the material 
world, he nevertheless kept on receiving 
much of creation’s bounty from a merciful 
Providence. The rain continued to fall, 
and the sun’s rays warmed the earth to 
fertility for his bodily sustenance. And 
even yet his very nature, made up of 
spiritual powers and a material body, 
constituted him a priest of the visible 
world. That is, he was still the connecting 
link between material things and God, who 
is pure spirit. So it was that even fallen 
man had still to re-direct all creation 
Godwards, first by acknowledging with 
his mind God’s supreme ownership and 
then by paying homage with his body for 
all the gifts of creation. That is to say, 
man is composed of a imaterial body as 
well as a spiritual soul. Therefore his 
priestly function must be expressed not 
only by an act of his mind but also by 
a bodily gesture as a material sign. 

There seems to have been implanted in 
man by the Creator Himself an instinct 
for paying such visible homage and grati- 
tude to the Deity. Such an act is called 
sacrificial worship. The pages of the Old 
Testament abound in instances of it. Both 
Cain and Abel, after their first fruitful 
harvest, wanted to show their gratitude 
to the Giver of the good things thus 
bestowed on them through nature’s fruit- 
fulness. So Abel selected an unblemished 
lamb, the best he had, and totally sur- 
rendered it as a sign of his own utter 
subjection and gratitude to the Almighty. 
But how could he give a material thing 
to God, who is a spirit? First, he killed 
the lamb, to prove his relinquishing of 
ownership; then he burned it, so that his 
gift, transformed into smoke, might sym- 
bolically ascend toward God as a pleasing 
fragrance of love and adoration. 

In order to show how necessary was 


the offerer’s real disposition the Bible tells 
us, on the other hand, that Cain also 
“brought the Lord an offering out of the 
crops that the land had given him” (Gen. 
4:3). But his gift was not acceptable to 
God, since it was a mere outward gesture 
denoting no inward disposition of the mind. 
For Cain gave only a material object and 
“kept himself for himself,” as St. Augus- 
tine well expresses it. 

So all through the ages of Old-Testa- 
ment times we read that men _ were 
prompted either by instinct or sometimes 
by direct revelation to offer sacrifice. For 
they somehow felt that this very gesture 
expressed better than mere words their 
dedication of self and-all their belongings 
to the Lord. Thus they were able to express 
their acknowledgment of His sovereign 
power over all creation. Sometimes God 
gave a sign that He was truly pleased 
with this homage, as when He sent down 
a miraculous fire to consume the offering 
and transform it into “a pleasing frag- 
rance,” which would ascend to His divine 
Majesty. Even, in case of Noe’s sacrifice 
after the deluge, “the Lord, smelling such 
a scent (of sacrificial worship) as pleased 
Him,” set the rainbow in the sky as a 
sign of His resolve: “Never again will I 
send affliction such as this (flood) upon 
all living creatures” (Gen. 8:21). 

This sacrificial attitude toward God’s 
creation permeated the life of His Chosen 
People, who were taught to look upon 
all their possessions as His gifts. To them 
every creature was sacred and hence to 
be treated with reverence. Food and drink 
were not primarily the fruit of their own 
toil but the objects of His bounty. There- 
fore nothing was ever eaten without having 
first been blessed, as for instance by 
this prayer: 

We shall bless Him. who gave us to 

partake of his own goods. . . 


It is through His goodness that we live. 
(Bouyer: Liturgical Piety, p. 124) 


And so it was that, by raising up 
created things in thank offering to their 
Source, man made a mighty effort to satisfy 
his craving for union again with the 
Divinity. Thus the creature endeavored in 
his own futile way to restore all creation 
to its right relationship with God and 
himself. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Do you ever look upon the ordinary 
things in your life as objects you can 
figuratively lift up to God in homage and 
thanksgiving? For instance, how can you 
do this with your food, clothing, furni- 
ture, the TV set, the family car? How 
would your so doing help to change your 
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attitude toward these objects, especially 
if they are not of the quality of the 
Joneses’? 

2. Show how your giving to the Red 
Cross or the Community Fund can be 
made a real sacrifice after the pattern 
of Abel’s offering. How could you spoil 
your sacrifice as Cain did? 

3. How could you make even the giving 
of your time into a true sacrifice? (For 
what uses? In what spirit?) 

4. Most Protestants have no sacrificial 
worship. They claim it is enough just to 
“lift up their minds to God.” How would 
vou explain the necessity of using material 
things in worship? Base your answer (1) on 
reason, (2) on Scripture. 

5. Catholic parents often speak of ‘‘mak- 
ing a sacrifice” to give their children a 
Catholic education. Look up the deriva- 
tion of sacrifice and differentiate between 


the primary meaning of the word and its 
use in common speech. How could parents 
make their “sacrifice” a real act of wor- 
ship to God? 

6. Mass is meant to be your sacrificial 
worship, not just the priest’s. 

a) What is your material gift? 

b) What must this signify on your part? 
(How does the spirit of Cain often tend 
to spoil your sacrificial gift?) 

c) Why does our Lord say that you 
must first “be reconciled with vour 
brother” before offering your gift? 

d) Why, in the words of the offertory 
prayer do you tell God you are offering 
“a spotless host”? (Why did Abel offer 
the best he had?) 

7. Point out those prayers in the missal 
that show you are really offering God a 
sacrifice in worship. 

8. After the Consecration we ask God 


Gaining Maturity 


Through Literature 


Brother Jerome W. 
Martin, F.S.C. 


Holy Name High School 


Escanaba, Mich. 


“No man can live without pleasure. 
Therefore a man deprived of the pleasures 
of the spirit goes over to those of the 
flesh.” St. Thomas made that statement 
seven centuries ago. It is true today. 
Pleasure is the great bait that tempts men 
to be traitors to virtue. If men could be 
trained to find their pleasures in what is 
ennobling, the bait would be robbed of its 
harmfulness. The true and the beautiful 
satisfy man. Literature is ennobling, true, 
and beautiful. It also satisfies man. 


We Need Literature 
Literature teaches man the pleasures of 
the spirit because it leads man to what 
is even more noble than itself. Man, be- 
cause of his weakness, cannot be satisfied 
by Christ in the tabernacle at every 
moment in every way. Man must find 


a2 


other ways to the same end. The arts, 
and in particular literature, prepare man 
for his job on earth and contemplation. 
Art has the power to purify the passions 
or the emotions. A man who is sincere with 
himself cannot go back to the cheap art- 
less pocketbook for his pleasures. He can- 
not enjoy the poorly directed movie or 
play. He can only go on to a higher, more 
valuable art form and object. “The more 
highly developed a man’s culture becomes, 
the more spiritual grows the brilliance 
of the form which ravishes him,” said 
Jacques Maritain. 


Literature Purifies Emotions 

As Christians, we have been told to 
curb our emotions, to bring them into sub- 
jection as the rider breaks the bronco. 
But man cannot have a despotic control 
over his emotions. He can have only a 
political sway over them. We are to 
develop and channel and direct them, but 
not curb them. The world is often too 
much with us. We find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to discharge our emotions 
upon their proper objects. Sublimation be- 
comes necessary. 


to look upon our sacrifice as He once 
regarded the sacrificial offering of Abel, 
Abraham, and Melchisedech. 

a) Look up Abraham’s sacrifice in Gen. 
22:1-14 and find out what it was he 
offered and why this was so pleasing to 
God. 

b) Find out about Melchisedech’s sacri- 
fice in Gen. 14:18-20, and see why his 
offering was a long-ago foreshadowing of 
the Mass. 

c) “Melchisedech’s priesthood was the 
sacrifice of all mankind, for man is the 
priest of creation. . . . Melchisedech’s sacri- 
fice could be offered anywhere, by anyone” 
(Daniélou: Advent, p. 55). What does 
this suggest as to your making sacrificial 
even your ordinary acts of the day? E.g.? 


(To be continued) 


In the May, 1955, issue of the English 
Journal, Dr. Ralph D. Rabinovich in his 
article “Our Adolescents and Their World,” 
stated the need for literature as a teacher 
of kindness, understanding, and sympathy 
for others. The author showed how pupils 
are led to believe that any show of emo- 
tion or feeling is effeminate. The scientific 
age is one of cold-cut facts without feel- 
ings or emotions. This is excellent soil 
for the growth of criminals. 

“Tell me what a man likes, and I'll 
tell you what kind of a man he is.” This 
anonymous statement expresses well the 
ability to tell emotional maturity. Men 
who have reached adulthood in age some- 
times betray their immaturity by their 
interest. Beer and baseball are the sole 
pleasures of some so-called educated 
people. Eric Gill states this well in his 
Beauty Looks After Herself: “We have 
already bred, a puppet population which 
has not only lost all sense of responsibility 
for the work it does, but no longer desires 
to regain such responsibility. The intel- 
lectual standard has in consequence be- 
come exceedingly low. Consider the furni- 
ture Mr. Drage lends. Consider the songs 
which are most popular — the pictures and 
ornaments. These things are turned out 
merely to tickle the fancy of an entirely 
uncritical people.” 

Provisions are made for the development 
of the intellect and in many schools for 
the will, but little consideration is given 
to the emotions. Man is a perfect whole, 
and not isolated parts. All religious writers 
have agreed that a good life is a mortified 
one. But good taste is mortified taste also, 
where the stupid, the sentimental, and 
the irrelevant is eliminated. 
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A one-act play for high school students 


Fun for 


CHARACTERS: Father, John Taylor, 
middle-aged office worker; Mother, Mar- 
garet Taylor, hospitable, vivacious; Joe 
Taylor, high school senior; Mary Taylor, 
high school sophomore; Alice Smith, high 
school junior, an overnight guest; Bill 
Jones, high school senior, Mary Taylor’s 
date. 

SETTING: The Taylors’ living room — 
comfortable, modern simplicity. 

Time: Thursday evening before and 
after the first football game of the season. 

[The curtain opens with Mary, already 
dressed for the big game, looking out the 
window with expectancy. Joe enters, look- 
ing somewhat disturbed. | 

Joe: See you're all set to go. 

Mary: Am I ever! With Flaget playing 
St. X., it’s going to be a great game. 

Joe: Mm-uh. [A bit distracted as he 
stands searching through his wallet.| Heh, 
Mary, got any dough? 

Mary: Not a cent, Joe. This is the end 
of the week and I’m flat. 

Joe: O.K. I guess we don’t eat tonight 
and play around after the game. Nice 
dull evening! [Say slowly, emphatically, 
woefully. | 

Mary: And I’m starved already! I hope 
Bill . . . There’s the doorbell now. You 
let him in and I'll get Alice and see if 
Mother can help us out. 

[Exit Mary toward the kitchen, and Joe 
to the front door. Joe and Bill enter talk- 
ing and laughing. | 

BILL: Gosh, Joe, I’m broke, too. Good 
thing we bought our tickets Monday and 
that Dad let us use the car tonight. No 
food, no fun after the game, and the first 
of the season at that! 

[Both sit down and turn on the TV. 
Enter Mrs. Taylor, Alice, and Mary.]| 

BILL: Good evening, Mrs. Taylor. Hey! 
Mary and Alice. 

Mrs. Taytor: Good evening, Bill. I 
certainly do appreciate your dad’s allow- 
ing you to take the car. Mr. Taylor had 
a meeting tonight at St. Mary’s, but 
promised Joe he could use our car the 
next game. 
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Nothing 


Sister Virgil Marie, S.L. 
Loretto High School 


Louisville 11, Ky. 


ALIceE: I’m glad, too, because I just can’t 
stand buses and besides it takes forever to 
get out to the Ranch House on one of 
them. 

Joe: There’s no Ranch House tonight! 
It’s going to be “home sweet home” and 
fast. No shekels [as he holds up and 
dangles his empty wallet in the air]. 

BILL: Me too! [as he turns his pants 
pockets inside out). 

Mrs. Taytor: I don’t have any money, 
either, but I have an idea. You better get 
started now, or you'll miss the first touch- 
down. We'll see you right after the game 
— here. 

ALL: Here!!! 

| Amid much talking and laughter Joe, 
Bill, Mary, and Alice get their jackets on 
and leave for the game.| 

[Checking the time and thinking aloud 
Mrs. Taylor stands in the middle of the 
room. | 

Mrs. Taytor: Let’s see. They'll be back 
around ten. I do wish I could help them 
have fun at home and not be so com- 
pletely dependent on outside amusement. 
[Turns around facing the front door, as 
She hears a key turn] Why, John, you home 
so early? 

Mr. Taytor: Had a very short meeting 
tonight. Father James had to go to the 
football game. He’s an alumnus of St. X. 
I’m glad I didn’t have to go. Too much 
excitement and noise, noise, noise! [Re- 
moves overcoat, hat—stretches out in 
easy chair.| 

Mrs. Taytor: Why, John, you're not 
that old! It seems only a few years since 
we went to every football game of the 
season. And remember? [Sits down in 
chair facing Mr. Taylor| the whole crowd 
of us used to go over to your house after 
the games and make candy and popcorn. 


The girls, the candy; and you boys, the 
popcorn. 

Mr. Taytor: Yes, Mom used to have 
everything set up for us when we got 
back. You know, Marg, that’s what young- 
sters ought to do today. They think that 
to have a good time a lot of money has 
to be spent, and I know they don’t have 
any more fun than we had. 

Mrs. TAYtor: Well, our crowd is com- 
ing home tonight right after the game. No 
money! Everybody’s allowance is gone for 
the week. It’s our chance to introduce 
them to real fun — at home. You put some 
of the furniture out of the way, and get 
the record player all set with their favor- 
ites. Have it playing when they come in. 
[Mrs. Taylor gets up and starts toward 
the kitchen.| Vl go out to the kitchen and 
make some barbecued sandwiches. There 
are cokes on ice, and they can make their 
own popcorn and candy. 

[Mother exits. Father arranges living 
room, gets records. Here indicate lapse of 
time — dim lights. Enter Alice, Mary, Joe, 
and Bill all excited over Flaget’s winning 
the game. Suddenly looks and gestures of 
surprized amazement spread over their 
faces.] 

Joe: Hi Dad— what’s going on here? 
Party? 

Mr. Taytor: No, just ready to let you 
take over and enjoy yourselves for a 
while. 

BiLL: Food! Smell that barbecue! Even 
more tempting than all the odors from 
the Chef or the Ranch House. 

Mary & ALICE: We’re going to follow 
our noses. See ya. [Exit Mary and Alice.| 

Joe: Come on, Bill, there’ll be nothing 
left if they get there first. 

[Exit Joe and Bill. Enter Mrs. Taylor.| 

Mrs. Taytor: They’re off to a good start 
and liking it, too. I told them they could 
bring the popcorn and candy in here 
when they had finished making it, so they 
can dance, too. 

Mr. Taytor: They sound normal. Say. 
those odors are tempting. Do I get a 
sandwich, too? 

Mrs. Taytor: You hungry? Id better 
get out there and rescue one for you. 
[Exit hurriedly.]| 

[Here indicate lapse of time—dim 
lights. Enter Joe with a huge bowl of 
freshly made popcorn, Mary with a platter 
of cooling fudge, Bill with the new pop- 
corn bowls, and Alice with a handful of 
paper napkins. | 

Mary: Have some candy, Dad. 

Joe: The popcorn is the best. Have 
some, Dad. 

Mr. Taytor [taking some of both, he 
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Modern 
Mathematics 


Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J. 


College of St. Rose 
Albany 3, N. Y. 


There is, allegedly. a sign along the 
road in a nearby state: “Pick your rut 
carefully; you will be in it for the next 
ten miles.” Until recently this could have 
served as advice for the beginning teacher 
of mathematics. Mathematics, the same 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, offered no 
problem in “keeping up with the times.” 
After about three years as a_ beginning 
teacher one could settle into a comfortable 
rut and feel just a little sorry for one’s 
colleagues who taught in a changing world. 

Almost unobtrusively, a restlessness and 
dissatisfaction has crept into mathemati- 


Fun for Nothing 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


moves in the direction of the kitchen\: 
T'll save this until I finish one of those 
sandwiches — that is, if you didn’t do away 
with all of them. Enjoy yourselves. 

[Here indicate lapse of 
lights. | 

BILL: Look! It’s almost twelve bells. 
and I told Dad Id be in at twelve. Two 
hours couldn’t have passed! Are you sure 
that clock is right? 

ALICE: My watch says quarter of twelve. 
That does seem unbelievable. 

Joe: Say, Mom really did have an idea! 
She’s a tricky little lady and I’m all for 
her. 

Mary: Me too! Let’s give a cheer for 
Mama dear! 

ALL: Yeah Mom! She’s the one with 
a great idea! Yeah Mom! Ye-ah Mom! 
Y -e-a-a Mom! 

BILL: Five minutes to go. Bye gang! 
You're invited to my house after the next 
game. 

[Exit Bill waving his hand as he dashes 
out the door.| 


time — dim 


[ Curtain] 


cians and teachers of mathematics. They 
were plagued by questions: Are we giving 
our students the mathematics they will 
need in this twentieth century? Have parts 
of our traditional curriculum become obso- 
lete at a time when slide rules, computers, 
and other machines eliminate time and 
effort? Is mathematics taught as an inte- 
grated logical structure or has it degener- 
ated into what has been called a “bag of 
tricks’? The outgrowth of this mathemati- 
cal examination of conscience has been the 
inauguration of several programs 
mitted to determining necessary curricular 
revision and to emphasizing the need for 
a new point of view. 


com- 


Plans Proposed 

The program that may well affect the 
greatest number of schools with its recom- 
mendations is that of the Commission on 
Mathematics of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. This is not surpris- 
ing since the Board is in such close con- 
tact with secondary schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. The Com- 
mission was appointed in 1955 and will 
submit its final, complete report in Octo- 
ber, 1958. During these past three years 
it has issued pamphlets which call atten- 
tion to the meed for revision of the 
mathematics curriculum for secondary 
schools together with recommendations of 
what form the revision should take as well 
as suggestions as to how a school system 
may effect such a revision. 

In brief, curricular revision is neces- 
sary, they feel. because “mathematics is 
a different subject today than it was a 
generation ago; its applications are more 
extensive, and its essential nature is now 
considered to be entirely different than 
was the case heretofore.” In this, the 
twentieth century, mathematics serves not 
only its own needs but also those of 
social science, of technology. of 
industry. . . .. Consequently a revised cur- 
riculum calls for new content. but even 
more basically for a different point of 
view. 

What form should revision take? The 
Commission does not feel that the exist- 
ing curriculum should be replaced but 
rather that it should be modified, modern- 
ized. and improved. The spirit underlying 
the revision should be that of modern 
mathematics for, with an eye to the 
future. a modified curriculum must be 
“truly oriented to present and future 
needs.” 


Preparation of Teachers 
How may a school effect revision? The 
superintendent of schools, the Commission 
stresses. is the key person in the solution 


of the problem. He, with the school 
board, should let his staff know they wish 
a truly modern program, should provide 
opportunity for some form of in-service 
training, and should procure a reference 
library, not necessarily large. In-service 
training may take the form of attendance 
at summer institutes or summer school 
courses, or arrangements may be made 
with a college or university to establish 
an evening or Saturday course or work- 
shop. 

The pamphlet Modernizing the Mathe- 
matics Curriculum, issued by the Com- 
mission for superintendents of schools and 
members of school boards, summarizes in 
nontechnical language the Commission’s 
recommendations for changes in content 
material. This program is not nearly as 
radical as that stemming from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and now being taught 
at the University High School. Because 
of its radical nature and because of the 
continual revision of their program beyond 
the ninth year, the Illinois group is the 
target for a great amount of criticism from 
mathematicians, particularly those con- 
cerned with the question of curriculum. An 
interesting report of this work together 
with pictures of the “leading spirit” in 
the program, Max Bebermann, is found 
in the May, 1958, issue of Scientific 
American. As pointed out in this maga- 
zine article, “With financing from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Illinois group 
has produced a complete series of text- 
books and teaching manuals and brings 
teachers to the University for up to a year 
of observation and indoctrination in its 
courses.” Parenthetically, only the teach- 
ers’ text for the ninth year may be 
generally purchased. 


New Curriculum Research 


The College Entrance Examination Com- 
mission will not publish textbooks but it 
hopes that its reports and pamphlets will 
generate the writing of new texts follow- 
ing its suggestions. To this end, particu- 
larly, the members look to another group. 
called the “Yale group” because its pro- 
gram has been set up by the mathematics 
department of Yale University; officially 
it is the School Mathematics Study Com- 
mittee. This Committee met in the sum- 
mer of 1958 for the purpose of reviewing 
both the present experiments and_ the 
whole problem. It is felt that this grouy 
will, as did the Physical Science Commit- 
tee at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, prepare an elaborate program 
of textbooks and other teaching aids. The 
sentiment is expressed also that it, in 
terms of manpower and financial sup- 
port, “may well carry more weight than 
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any other group seeking to revitalize the 
teaching of mathematics.” 

What type of student do these programs 
aim to serve? The Commission says 
specifically that it is concerned with the 
“. . average, normal, or ordinary college- 
bound student.” Observers at the Illinois 
school felt that only students with high 
1.Q. were found in these classes. A pro- 
gram admittedly geared to the “gifted” 
or especially talented is that of Advanced 
Placement, also sponsored by the Col- 
lege Boards. 


Advanced Placement Program 

In terms of time, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program antedates the others men- 
tioned; it grew out of two experiments 
supported financially by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the “Kenyon 
plan,” and the School and College Study 
of General Education. In 1955 it was 
adopted as a project by the College En- 
trance Examination Board; in operation 
it has the help of the Educational Testing 
Service. “The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram begins with college-level courses given 
in secondary schools to able and ambitious 
students.” The college which the student 
plans to enter may give college credit and 
advanced placement, or may give only 
advanced placement. At present, not all 
colleges have set their policies. 

Educators feel that important _ by- 
products have been derived from the 
Advanced Placement Program. Among 
these, they cite the fact that it is a chal- 
lenging educational venture for secondary 
school teachers and colleges as well as the 
students themselves. Curricular  soul- 
searching, especially on the part of the 
colleges, has long been overdue. Also, 
schools and colleges are working together 
more effectively; each benefits from this 
awakened interest and the student, too, 
is discovered as an individual. 

While the programs discussed above 
are aimed specifically at the college-bound 
student, it is generally agreed that content 
material in all mathematics, from grades 
seven through twelve, needs re-evaluation 
and reorganization. The cry has been 
raised for some time for integrated sub- 
ject matter; attention now is being called, 
in addition, to the need for a shift in 
emphasis from exclusively mechanical 
manipulation to the development of con- 
cepts. This, the proponents of modern 
mathematics claim, can best be effected 
through the language of sets. 


Contemporary Mathematics 
Reference has been made several times 
to modern mathematics. What is it? How 
modern is it? To answer the second ques- 
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tion, modern mathematics may best be 
identified as contemporary mathematics. 
It is generally understood to include sym- 
bolic logic, set theory, Boolean algebra, 
etc. Very few of our present teachers have 
studied formal courses in it because only 
recently has it been taught in many col- 
leges and universities. For many teachers, 
the solution of this problem, as we have 
said above, has been found in summer 
institutes, extension courses, conferences, 
workshops, seminars, lectures. All educa- 
tors agree that these tremendous changes 
will not be effected overnight and yet 
they predict that in five years a great 
number of schools will be teaching from 
a new point of view. When we realize that 


traditional mathematics has been taught 
in almost its present form for centuries, 
five years looks like a breathlessly small 
time in which to make such radical 
changes. 

This is the situation facing those who 
are concerned with the what and how of 
a modern mathematics curriculum. The 
various groups seeking a solution feel 
keenly their responsibility; they hope for 
the co-operation of all members of the 
educational world who are affected; above 
all they emphasize that this is mot a 
Sputnik-inspired crisis! This is a quiet, 
determined self-evaluation by twentieth- 
century teachers of mathematics. Their 
goal is the best for a/J American students. 


UPPER & MIDDLE GRADES 


Arithmetic Formulas 
in the Upper Grades 


Sister Maura, R.S.M. 
St. Ann Convent 


Freeland, Pa. 


Arithmetic has always held an important 
place in the list of school studies. But 
now there is a discerning appraisal of the 
quality of our arithmetic curriculum on 
the part of an apprehensive public which 
bears the financial burden of education. 
On the other hand, there is the hope 
among scientists of comprehending the 
universe in one mathematical formula. And 
there is the attitude of many students to 
lag in achievement and to dodge the good 
hard work for proficiency in mathematics. 
All this is appalling and discouraging to 
an earnest teacher. Methods and means are 
certainly needed to train the student for 
his civic-personal-socio-moral status. One 
of the most economical methods is formu- 
las and the equations they give by the 
use of related facts in equations. 


Significance of Formulas 
Formulas are the traditional and con- 
tinuing foundation for discoveries in all 
sciences. It is with the success. of a known 
formula that progress can be made to 


more success. Today we work with the 
conviction that arithmetic must be taught 
for its content value and its practical 
value. The disciplinary and cultural values 
are not overlooked but they carry less 
prestige than in earlier periods. It would 
be purposeful to discuss with students the 
universal nature underlying all formulas 
and the unchangeable nature that Pythag- 
oras perceived in all numbers. In their 
immutability are lessons of rectitude and 
intellectual honesty. Formulas are the 
systematized expression of this absolute- 
ness. They may be juggled by dishonest 
men, but the standards of rule and form- 
ula will detect and expose it. 


Groundwork for Use of Formulas 

In the grades preceeding the upper se- 
quence, the child has been taught the 
names, uses, and fundamental processes of 
numbers. We expect to receive the student 
equipped with assurance, accuracy, and a 
fair degree of rapidity. We have not time 
to repeat preliminary work, for we must 
extend and intensify its use in the upper 
grades. Some formulas have been taught 
and used in the lower grades, but it is in 
the upper grades that the heavy work is 


introduced. 
(Continued on next page) 





Practical Aids for the Middle Grades 


The students must bring with them a 
concept that problems are solved in a 
common unit of measure. The scope of 
this should be very broad at the end of 
grade eight. Another concept for readiness 
is the meaning of the symbol for equality 
—namely that the two little horizontal 
lines (=) signify that the value on the 
left is the exact balance of the value on the 
right, or vice versa. 

There can have been triangle construc- 
tion in the sixth grade with the interesting 
and valuable discovery that the sum of 
their angles cannot exceed 180°. In the 
upper grades, we work in simple triangula- 
tion and its use in measuring inaccessible 
areas and points. Always, of course, we 
desire accuracy in computation to have 
been grounded into students. Since there 
is so much work with formulas in upper 
grades and the consequent changing into a 
common unit of measure, students com- 
ing into the upper level should quickly 
see the best possible way to make the 
change and do it correctly without undue 
delay. Skills of this nature prepare for 
a full grasp of the upper level work when 
it is progressively presented. 


Application of Formulas 

On the upper grade level, the work in- 
cludes a vast amount of material. There 
are units of buying and selling; money and 
investments; insurance and taxes; linear. 
square, and cubic measure; problems of 
time, distance, space relationships and their 
proportional. bearings. Much of the work 
is not, and cannot yet be, within the 
field of the student’s experience. Here is 
where the lag is encountered and here is 
where we need an aggressive and deter- 
mined approach. Indifferent students must 
be forced to overcome their slackness and 
carelessness. Working with formulas and 
their figures helps them to acquire this 
desideratum. The understanding of formu- 
las requires orderly thinking and judgment. 

Formulas are an ideal check for accu- 
racy. The solution must conform to a 
plan. Mistakes, of course, can be due to 
errors in computation, but as often as not 
the mistake is lack of knowledge of basic 
formulas and their reversals. Students may 
multiply or divide correctly, but they are 
multiplying or dividing where it is not the 
method to use. 

For many of the topics included in the 
course of the upper grades, it is not ex- 
pedient for the teacher to explain too 
much. It is more valuable simply to pre- 
sent the formulas as given in the many 
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good texts now available. Then follow with 
many types of problems in that field. As 
soon as a student sees a three-sided figure 
he should instantly think of ™% ab for 
area or 3s for perimeter. A square 
will bring the associated facts of s? for 
area and 4s for perimeter. If he knows 
his formula in the basic form, he should 
be able, after practice, to reverse it. 
Trained so, he will not look bewilderedly 
at his data and fumble uncertainly with 
numbers. He works with self-reliance, for 
he has interior confidence that his result 
ought to be correct. 


Drill on Formulas 

Formulas are a short way of making a 
statement used throughout the world, and 
they have an unlimited number of values. 
To become skilled in their use, students 
need practice, and any textbook for these 
grades should have abundant exercises for 
class use and home assignment. These, of 
course, should be so graded that the slow, 
the average, and the gifted are supplied 
with practice to the limit of their capacity. 

One class quiz that is quick and profit- 
able is to paint with tempera on the 
upper blackboard surface various shaped 
lines, angles, and figures. Send students 
to write underneath the name, or the rule 
for perimeter, or the formula for area. 
When drill has given some measure of 
skill call for the reversals that can be 
applied. This is not problem solving. but 
it is good preparation for accurate prob- 
lem work. 

Other schemes are to recite the formulas 
in memory style just as was done with 
the multiplication tables in the lower 
grades. Reading from left to right and 
then from right to left gives a new facility 
in knowing what a formula means. Reading 
formulas requires the acquisition of a 
whole new vocabulary of terms and a 
comprehension of their thought. Students 
heartily agree that it is the same as learn- 
ing a new language. Drill in reading to 
recognize forms and symbols is necessary 
to make it vital and intelligible to students. 

Formulas can be written on the black- 
board and students assigned to write the 
figures to which they apply. Or another 
variation is to direct students to draw a 
circle and write six formulas that apply. 
They must then recall that r= Md, 
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This type of work is stimulating and 
can be done in the first ten minutes of 
the period. 

Another valuable method of previewing 
work is to read problems and tell the 
formula or formulas needed for solving. 
It is good to write all the formulas and 
reversals applicable to a figure and check- 
mark the one or ones being used to work 
a problem. And now it seems more to the 
point to require decimal solutions as often 
as possible. It is the international system. 
In problem solution write formulas in 
spaced form. Under each term substitute 
the factor or quantity that corresponds to 
it. The student knows what he is looking 
for and the fact to be obtained. The dead- 
ening effect of failure is prevented and 
the student gets a thrill out of what he 
is doing rather than dark discouragement. 
This is especially helpful in problems of 
base, rate, and percentage. This is one 
goad for even the gifted students. 


Developing Comprehension of 
Formulas 

This is inductive teaching, and, as teach- 
ers realize in the initial steps, it is a 
slower method which calls for much care- 
ful preparation and patient presentation. 
It is, nevertheless, splendid teaching and 
to be commended when done. It would be 
most apt to satisfy the gifted student’s 
desire to understand “how do they know 
that.”” And in any mathematical instruction 
the gifted student’s urge to learn deserves 
all the consideration he asks. He will, 
most likely, be not only the follower of 
rules and formulas but also the maker of 
the new formulas that will give to our 
nation the technique of developed proce- 
dures and scientific initiative. , 

It is very easy to show that when half 
a number is 50 the whole number or 
100 per cent must be 100. Mentally that is 
not hard for a student to see. But to 


P 
formulate that into B = — there must be 


division. 50 divided by % equals 50 times 


2 
7 or 100. This simple example placed 


where the pupils can refer to it helps in 
the more complicated problems of this 
type. 


The formula R = B gives more trouble 


to students than the other two types of 
percentage, at least I have found it so in 
my own classes. This can be made clearer 
by careful reading and then arranging the 
terms in a fraction to indicate the neces- 
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sary division. An example of this kind will 
serve: 20 is what per cent of 400? The 
“is” quantity becomes the numerator over 
, is 20 1 
the quantity, — or ——-=— 0 
of 400 20 
cent. This can be expanded to include 
profit and loss rates; increase and decrease 
rates; discount; commission; tax rates; 
yields; etc. 

In the work with geometric figures, 
circular discs of various sizes are used to 
obtain the circumference formula. Measure 
the diameter and then apply this to the 
circumference. It will be seen that fo 


r 5 per 


any figures the result is about ‘i By 
/ 
division the decimal value for this will 
be 3.1416 which is named pi. Now the 
formula C = 2pi r is obtained with this 
data. By forming central angles of 45°, 
cut a circle into eight equal segments. 
Extend the segments into one long string 
of triangles. The radius of the circle be- 
comes their altitude and the circumference 
of the circle is their base. Combining the 
formulas for area of a triangle and the 
circumference the new formula is obtained. 


1 
Triangle area is + ab; substituting r for 


a, and C for b the 


1 


formula is restated: 


Area = rC. 
Substituting 2 pi r for C the formula 
is now restated: 


1 
Area = > x 2 pi r. cancelling the 


two’s it becomes 

Area = pi r?. 

It would not be feasible to use class 
recitation time for such developmental 
lessons for every topic taught. But they 
can be used in various units of work to 
show by analogy that all are so derived. 
This is meeting the need of the slow 
methodical pupil who must know step by 
step the reason for his work. It is enrich- 
ment for the upper bracket student who 
likes to skip nimbly along with a rule and 
then reverse it. It has been the all knowl- 
edge of upper and lower spaces as well as 
subnuclear world of matter has been 
classified, after being explored. The use 
of known formulas and rules gives power 
to penetrate and follow unknown vistas. 

The planet Uranus, more than a billion 
miles from the sun was believed by 
astronomers to be the outermost member 
of the solar system. Its course was care- 
fully charted but at times it deviated from 
it. Accordingly, astronomers set to work 
and by means of formulas figured out the 
force of attraction as a new planet. And 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Plan a Biblical Border 


Sister M. Thaddeus, 
H.H.M. 


St. Brendan School 


Youngstown 9, Ohio 


The Bible Story of Noe and the Ark 
shows us the great love of God for men. 
preparing their minds, by types and figures. 
for the day when these shall be fulfilled in 
Christ and His Church. In order to impress 
this important idea on the minds of chil- 
dren the following directed lesson could 
be used as a culminating activity. 

AIMS 


1. To draw a picture of the ark and 
the rainbow. 

2. To associate the Old Testament with 
the New Testament through symbolism. 

3. To review the neighboring tones and 
color wheel to be used in coloring the ark 
and the rainbow. 

4. To review the basic alphabet needed 
for lettering the project. 


MATERIALS 

Crayons; compasses; 9 by 12 in. white 
drawing paper; blue, blue green, green, and 
yellow green construction paper. 


1. Drawing the Ark 

Make a circle about eight inches in diam- 
eter. Draw a light pencil line across the 
circle about a third of the way from the 
bottom. This serves as the water line. 
Sketch the ark in pencil. Be sure to draw 
the bottom part of the ark below the 
water line. Erase all unnecessary lines. and 
draw the waves beneath the ark. 


2. Coloring the Ark 

Color the roof brown, and outline it in 
black. Color the rest of the ark yellow, 
shade it with orange, and outline it in 
brown. 


3. Coloring the Waves . 

Color the tops of the waves white. Be- 
low the white use the following colors in 
the order in which they are listed: blue. 
blue green, green, and yellow green. 


4. Coloring the Rainbow Background 

Color a band at the outer part of the 
circle violet. Continue the coloring of the 
rainbow by using bands of the following 
colors in the order in which they are listed: 
red violet, red, red orange, orange, yellow 
orange, and yellow. 


5. Lettering the Project 

Letter the project with black crayon. Use 
a simple manuscript alphabet. Possible cap- 
tions are: (1) Church, New Covenant; 
(2) Covenant With Noe; (3) Rainbow and 
Ark. 


6. Mounting the Project 
Mount the drawings on 11 by 14 in. 
blue green construction paper. 


7. Arranging the Border 

1. Tear waves for the bottom of the 
cork board from white, blue, and blue 
green construction paper. 

2. Use a dove and olive branch as a 
“tie-up” for the border display. Cut the 
dove from white construction paper and 
shade it with blue green lines. Cut the 
olive branch from green and yellow green 
construction paper. 

OUTCOMES 

1. Drawings of the ark and rainbow, as 
well as the “tie-up” for the Biblical Bor- 
der have been completed. 

2. The association of the Old Testament 
with the New Testament through symbol- 
ism has been brought out by means of the 
drawing and captioning of the project. 

3. The neighboring tones and color wheel 
used in coloring the ark and rainbow have 
been reviewed. 

4. The basic alphabet needed for letter- 
ing the project has been reviewed. 





Mastering Phonetic Principles 


Reading for comprehension is the vital 
objective of all reading experiences from 
the first grade through college. The printed 
page must be meaningful to the child to 
hold his interest. It is true that in the 
primary grades the child’s first concern 
is to master the mechanics of reading, for 
until he has accomplished this, reading for 
comprehension will be faulty. As long as 
the child’s attention is centered on pro- 
nunciation, he cannot fully attend to com- 
prehension. 


Early Drill 

In the first three grades where phonics 
are taught, the child is introduced to an 
independent means of attacking words. 
Many children. however, have not mastered 
this technique even after three years of 
phonetic drill. Like much other drill work. 
after two years of repetition it becomes 
dull and uninteresting to the child and 
needs new impetus. Drill is good and 
leads to skills. But everyone knows that 
if practice is omitted for any length of 
time, skill suffers and is often forgotten. 
It is better when possible to lead children 
to see the reason behind the drill as soon 
as they are capable of understanding the 
reason. 


Study of Principles 

Believing this to be the case children 
in the third grade are given an opportunity 
of experimenting with a knowledge of 
phonetic principles after having two years 
of phonetic drill in some good phonics 
book. After one year of experience with 
phonetic principles and their application to 
pronunciation, spelling, and _ diacritical 
marks, the child has a good grasp of them. 
However, to be well grounded in this 
work, and for a complete mastery of these 
principles, a more analytical study should 
be continued through the intermediate 
grades. The child will then be given an 
opportunity to apprehend more fully the 
application of these principles to the rules 
for spelling, and the work he encounters 
with the dictionary in the upper grades. 

An analogy may be made here between 
the teaching of phonetic principles and 
the fundamentals of arithmetic in the 
early grades. The first three years of ex- 
perience with phonics gives the child a 
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Sister M. Anne Pierre, 
cee. 


Holy Cross Provincialate 


South Bend 17, Ind. 


knowledege of the fundamentals. So also 
with his experience with the fundaments 
of arithmetic. If the application of the 
fundamentals in arithmetic is not carried 
on in the middle and upper grades, the 
child will have a meager knowledge of 
mathematics. The point is that the funda- 
mentals of phonics learned in the first three 
grades should be carried on in the middle 
and the upper grades to show the rela- 
tionship between phonics and their applica- 
tion to pronunciation, spelling, and dia- 
critical marks. Then we should have better 
spellers, more intelligent use of the dic- 
tionary, and better readers for 
prehension. 

Reading for comprehension on the part 
of the child places responsibilities on the 
educator. The educator must supply the 
child with a series of books in which each 
and every story has some value for the 
child. This value may be social, moral, 
cultural, patriotic, or spiritual. The child 
must be given an opportunity of giving 
back to his class, or his teacher, the value 
he has gleaned from the story in oral or 
written reports. In his report emphasis is 
placed on the incident in the story in 
which an individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals, helps or serves God, his coun- 
try, or his fellow man. When this is 
accomplished, then reading for compre- 
hension will attain its vital objective. 

Let us, then, give our children a means 
by which they will use their intellects 
at an early age in attacking words, syn- 
thesize this knowledge with reading, spell- 
ing, and using the dictionary. Last, but 
not least, let us put into their hands while 
we have the opportunity, books in which 
they will comprehend Christian values and 
make them grow to man’s size for the 
service of God, their country, and their 
fellow men. It is when the child is very 
young that attitudes toward life are 


com- 


formed. Attitudes lead to ideas, and ideas 
lead to ideals. If the past two wars have 
taught us anything, it is that no life is 
worth living and no government is worth 
having that are not based on Christian 
ideals as we know them in the traditional 
American way of life. These ideals are 
our children’s heritage which they may 
glean from the reading of books. Let us 
not withhold from them those books which 
give them this precious heritage. 
Learning the phonetic principles is a 
short cut to the mastery of phonics. It 
also allows for a mastery of the rules of 
spelling and the diacritical marking of 
words. These principles are intended for 
all from the third through the intermediate 
grades. A mastery of them would benefit 
anyone from the third grade through col- 
lege — anyone who wishes to improve his 
reading comprehension. A mastery of them 
would accelerate reading for foreign stu- 
dents and those in remedial reading classes. 


The Phonetic Principles 


The First Phonetic Principle: Vowels 
are generally short when there is one vowel 
in the word. Example—at, it, on, up. 
When reading aloud the child is trained 
to look for the number and the position 
of the vowel, then apply the principle 
when pronouncing it. 

The Second Principle: When there are 
two vowels in a word the first one generally 
receives the long name which is the name 
we give the vowel when spelling the word. 
Example — lake, speak, like, hope, blue. 

The Third Phonetic principle: When 
words ending in er, en, ed, le, ing have a 
double consonant in the middle of the 
word, the vowel preceding the consonants 
receives the short sound. The consonants 
may be named as the two p’s, two m’s, 
etc. if desired. When reading aloud and 
the child encounters this principle and 
hesitates to say the word he is asked, 
“What do the two consonants (or the two 
p’s, m’s, or t’s) tell you about the first 
vowel? (Example — better, kettle, mitten, 
stripped, hopped) He answers, “It is 
short.” 

The Fourth Phonetic Principle: When 
words ending in er, en, ed, le, ing have 
one consonant in the middle of the word, 
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the preceding vowel is long. Example — 
striped, hoped, hiking, filing. 

The Fifth Phonetic Principle: An “R” 
modifies the sound of a vowel. 

er, ir, ur, say ér as in her 

ar says ar as in star 

are says are as in the word stare 

Or says 6r as in the word for 

The Sixth Principle: 

“C” before e. i, or y is generally soft 
and says “‘s.” 

Example: city, center, cypress. 

“C” before a, 0, u is generally hard and 
says “k.” 

Example: caper, come, cut. 

“G” before e, i, and y is generally soft 
and says ‘“‘j.” 

Example: gentle, ginger, gymnasium. 

“G” before a, o, and u is generally hard 
and receives the gutteral sound as in the 
word guide. 

Example: gather, gone, guide. 

The Seventh Phonetic Principle is: “A” 
followed by 1, ll, says aw—as in the 
word, saw. Example: tall, always, awful. 

The diphthongs may be presented sepa- 
rately for pronunciation: 00 as in boot; 


60 as in book; ow as in bowknot; ow as 
in bow (to bend the body). 

One may wonder at the word “generally” 
used in each one of these principles. The 
word is used because 87 per cent of our 
words are pronounced according to phonetic 
principles and 13 per cent are not. If these 
principles of pronunciation were univer- 
sally true then our language could be 
taught with the same precision with which 
we teach the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
Two and two always make four. 

After the children have had much ex- 
perience with these principles and their 
application to reading, phonetic work is 
begun in hearing the sound of the vowels 
in words, and then applying the principle 
to the spelling of the word. The question 
is asked, “What do you hear in the word. 
met?” Answer —A short “E,” one vowel 
in the word. If he answers correctly, he 
is asked to spell the word, and if he spells 
it correctly he is asked to write it on the 
board with the diacritical mark. This 
same procedure is used with the second, 
third, and fourth principles. In hearing 
the sound of the vowel in the word hike, 
he responds, “I hear a long i, two vowels 
in the word.” In the word “stripped” he 
responds, “I hear a short i, two p’s in 
the word,” or “two consonants in the 
word.” In the word “striped” he responds. 
“T hear a long i, one p” or one consonant 
in the word. 

At this time it is well to introduce the 
tule for separating words ending in er, en, 
ed, le, ing. Words with a short vowel 
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Exhibit of Hobbies at St. James School, Decatur, Ill. The School Sisters 
of St. Francis are in charge of the school. 


sound followed by two consonants are 
separated between the two consonants. 
Words with a long vowel sound followed 
by one consonant are separated after the 
long vowel. Example: run-ning, pa-per. 


Word Games 

This phonetic work with spelling does 
not replace the regular spelling lesson in 
the curriculum but is intended to supple- 
ment and aid it. 

With the current interest in games with 
words, another means of imprinting the 
phonetic principles in their relationship to 
spelling and the use of diacritical marks 
are word games. Each principle is assigned 
at different times for making word lists 
with the proper diacritical marks. It is 
obvious that one could not ask the ques- 
tion, “What do you hear in the word, 
‘cypress’?” because “y”’ is like “i.” There- 
fore the fifth and sixth principles are 
presented in word games as follows: 

Make a list of words with diacritical 
marking of the following adjacent vowels: 

00 (as in too); ew (as in new); ue (as 
in blue); 60 (as in book, shook or look); 
al (as in always); all (as in fall); aw 
(as in saw); talk, walk using the grave a 
to be used with the falling inflection. 

Européan to be used with the rising 
inflection. 

Montreal with the circumflex 4 which 
represents the unction of the acute and 
the grave a. 

Scrabble is another game which lends 
itself to attract interest and also the mas- 
tery of phonetic principles. These are a 
few suggestions for games. Every teacher's 
ingenuity will suggest more ideas to be 
used in the development and the mastery 
of phonetic principles. 


Primary Grades 


Number Rhymes 


Sister St. Simon, O.S.U. 


St. Ursula Academy 


Toledo 10, Ohio 





Make your one’s 
Like soldiers’ guns. 


Make two’s 
That you can use. 


Make your three’s 
Round, please. 


Make your four’s 
Square like doors. 


Make your five 
Look alive. 
(Don’t have its head off!) 


Make a six 
No one can mix. (With a zero.) 


Make your seven 
Point to heaven. 


Make your eight 
Stand up straight. 


Close your nine 
Before the line. 


Close your naught 
As you ought. 


Numbers neat, answers quick — 
That means good arithmetic! 
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PRIMARY GRADES AND KINDERGARTEN 


A Happy and Efficient First Grade 


How are primary children growing 
through independent work periods? Joy 
exists in a classroom where routine and 
surprise are blended to insure continuous 
and well rounded learning experiences for 
each child. A careful balance of learning 
activities with independent work periods, 
motivated, well planned, and profitable is 
the key to the primary teacher’s success- 
ful day. 

Teachers of the Christian child must 
be aware of the supernatural life of God 
received at baptism. The child has been 
reborn of water and the Spirit and regener- 
ated in the life of grace. He has needs and 
capacities satisfied by the Church, the 
fountain head of that grace. This, however. 
does not relieve the school of its respon- 
sibility to include in its program definite 
goals to help the child live this grace life. 
These goals include physical fitness whereby 
the teacher creates in her classroom the 
atmosphere for good working conditions; 
good workmanship which helps the child 
understand what is expected of him first 
and then proceed in the best way to do 
the piece of social responsibility 
where both the teacher and child place 
a high value on group activities. 

The teacher of the first grade has a 
twofold view of the child—an inward 
one whereby she sees him living the 
supernatural life which she must develop 
and nurture and an outward view which 
resembles a series of concentric circles. She 
pictures the child in the center, bound to 
God, man, and nature. This to him is 
reality and the teacher who wishes to give 
truth to the child will strive daily to 
strengthen these bonds with reality. She 
will consider the physical development. 
characteristic reactions, and special needs 
of her age group and plan her program 
to best insure growth. 


work; 


Learning Experiences 
Monsignor Johnson paraphrased the ob- 
jectives of Christian education when he 
said, “The aim of Christian education is 
to provide those experiences which, with 
the assistance .of Divine grace, are best 
calculated to develop in the young the 
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attitudes, and the habits that are 
demanded for Christlike living in our 
American democratic society.” 

We are going to concern ourselves with 
three key words: experiences, the young, 
and Christlike living. It is the young we 
shall analyze first. The teacher finds the 
children in first grade eager to learn, 
exuberant, restless, and easily fatigued. A 
short interest span is normal. A six-year- 
old learns best through active participation 
and his whole body is involved in what- 
ever he does. His large muscles are more 
developed than small ones and if he finds 
difficulty in sitting on a chair will he not 
be bewildered and confused if too much 
pencil and paper work is given him? 
When the teacher realizes that the chil- 
dren before her have a short interest 
span, she will prevent disaster by provid- 
ing a variety of profitable learning experi- 
ences for those at their tables while she 
works with one reading or number group. 


ideas, 


Planning Is Essential 

Children need the help of their teacher 
in using materials, determining ways of 
working, and evaluating their progress. It 
is important that children know what they 
are expected to do. A successful primary 
teacher will plan carefully to make certain 
that materials are ready (paper cut, paint 
mixed, drill devices accessible, etc.) and 
then introduce the materials one at a 
time. It is most necessary that six-year- 
olds be taught how to use tools correctly 
and how to care for them. 

The planning time preceding the inde- 
pendent work period must be balanced 
by an evaluation period. This is the vital 
time that will help children attain their 
goals and it will lay the foundation for 
tomorrow’s work. How will this planning 
of the independent work period, how will 
this knowledge of the child and his place 
in the school program change classroom 
environment and procedure? What will be 
the results in terms of child growth? Let us 
look at a first-grade classroom where the 
teacher places high value on pupil growth 
through understanding. The independent 
work periods promote active classroom 
participation and a living of the life of 
grace through sharing with others accord- 
ing to the child’s gifts. 


—G. C. Harmon 
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Since the teacher realizes the value of 
group planning she will spend some time 
in the morning discussing with the chil- 
dren the plan for the day. A few words 
of the plan may be left on the board to 
remind the youngsters “what comes next.” 
During this planning period, six-year-olds 
will learn the meaning of the words co- 
operate, self-control, sharing. 

Plans should include the use of materials. 
Children can be taught that supplies are 
exhaustible, and when they enjoy using 
materials they will take better care of 
them. Also on some days the use of certain 
materials may be restricted and this too 
should be part of the planning. An assigned 
piece of work from the teacher may be 
given to three different groups. Children 
will know when this is to be completed 
and often may not select another experi- 
ence or task until it has been finished. 
Children need this discipline and when 
they understand what is expected of them 
they will not have difficulty in meeting 
the standards. 


Results of Planning 


Now the teacher is free to work with 
groups. The interested observer will see 
her at a chalkboard with children around 
her learning to read. Another child is at 
an easel expressing himself with bright 
colors. Two more children are modeling 
clay animals as part of a science unit. A 
large group is at a library table reading 
books of their own choosing. A small group 
is using a set of plastic toys to determine 
number groups of three, four, five to 
develop correct concepts. One little boy 
is absorbed in the movement of a chame- 
leon in a terrarium which he has helped 
assemble. Each of these groups provides 
opportunities for real learning. Thus when 
the child comes to the reading circle for 
his turn he will be less fatigued and far 
more ready to concentrate. Using manipu- 
lative equipment has offered him a chance 
to release his tension and relax. As the 
year progresses, the attention span will 
lengthen, but even then each child’s growth 
will not be the same. In this type of inde- 
pendent activity the child is encouraged 
to choose, express, and organize his own 
idea, and this is always acceptable if this 
idea contributes to the work of the group 
or his own development. 

The six-year-old can be really himself — 
using his God-given friskiness which de- 
mands that he participate in many activi- 
ties to help him learn. He does creative 
thinking — we give him an opportunity 
to use his God-given eagerness and to think 
for himself. Independent activity of this 
type is never busy work, but rather real 
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industry on the part of the child. In pur- 
poseful activity each person in the class- 
room is called upon to respect the rights 
of others. Those working in groups must 
moderate their speech so others will not 
hear, those painting must take turns, mem- 
bers of a reading group will use all powers 
of concentration for the work at hand. 


Devices for Cheerfulness 


The wise teacher calls the class together 
with a rhythm, a story, or a bit of poetry: 
a happy experience all can share together 
before ability groups meet again. This 
gives her a chance to sense the room 
atmosphere, comment on Johnny’s painting 
or Cindy’s work with colored paper scraps 
or move Tommy to a more comfortable 
position with a copy of an easy pre- 
primer. Result? Everyone returns to his 
work with new zest and the classroom 
atmosphere remains peaceful. 

How does all this form a pattern of 
Christlike living? Since the child is physi- 
cal and spiritual his needs and capacities 
fall within a wide range. He is an indi- 


vidual, but it is extremely important that 
he learn to work ina group. The inde- 
pendent work period gives the six-year-old 
this chance to develop. Here he will be 
given the freedom to practice virtue. He 
will have opportunities to grow in self- 
discipline, charity toward others in the 
group, courtesy in classroom activities, 
honesty in doing his work as well as he 
can, and unselfishness in using equipment 
and materials. The grace he received at 
baptism will be used to re-make his per- 
son and cause him to live on a new plane 
of existence. 

Primary children enjoy growing through 
the independent work period. They want 
to chart their own progress and they will 
be eager to tell you “I did my paper as 
well as I could, I made numbers with 
clay, and now I’m on my way to help 
Mark catch up in his reading.” Or they 
may just calmly look up at you on the 
way back from a reading group with “If 
you have a chance, look at my painting; 
it tells the story of that poem about 
mice.” 


A Practical Aid for Third Grade 


A TRIBUTE TO MARY 


Sister M. Helene, S.C.C. 
Gehlen Grade School 


le Mars, lowa 


We salute you, Virgin Mother, our 
Queen. We are your soldiers in service 
forever. We promise to be true to you 
and brave. Guard us, guide us, and keep 
us. Lead us to Christ our King. Long 
live Christ our King! 

Practical modern religious activities be- 
sides dramatizations, quizzes, charts, and 
booklets can be a great factor in a child’s 
life. Being members of the Boy Saviour 
Club, the third grade pupils under the 
direction of their teacher discussed various 
ways and means of paying homage to our 
Lady especially during this Lourdes Year. 
The above salute is given each morning 
before class. During one of the meetings 
many suggestions were given. One child 


thought of the “Three Hail Marys” be- 
fore going to bed. Another, to be just like 
Mary’s Child by doing all that thei: own 
mother wants them to do. Making a shrine 
in the classroom which was another way 
of honoring Mary, led to making a simple 
shrine to be taken home each night into 
a different family and reciting “The 
Family Rosary.” 

This project met with great enthusiasm. 
The shrine was made of a medium-size 
cardboard box lined inside and out with 
heavy silver foil. The foil placed inside 
was large enough to allow for a pretty 
framework arranged in the shape desired. 
A statue of our Lady was placed tight 
fitting by means of the foil. A rosary in 
case was given along with the shrine. 
These were placed again in a larger box 
so that it could be carried home carefully 
and conveniently. Turns were given to 
the pupils according to the alphabet be- 
ginning with the girls. This can be an 
all-year project. 





The Reading Program 


at St. Malachy School 


In September, 1956, at St. Malachy Pa- 
rochial School, Chicago, Ill.,1 the hope of 
adequately providing for individual differ- 
ences seemed practically futile. What each 
teacher faced, particularly in grades four 
through eight, seemed an insurmountable 
obstacle to progress. The range of ability 
in reading is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Since the range within the grade was so 
wide, grouping within the room alone would 
not solve the situation. Evidently the solu- 
tion lay in regrouping the entire intermedi- 
ate and upper grades of the school, allowing 
the individual to work on his particular 
level. Accepting this challenge and acting 
upon the advice of the principal, the faculty 
members of these grades, consisting of 
three Sisters and two lay teachers, set 
about to do exactly that. 


Basis of Division 

What were the initial steps in regrouping 
more than half the school population? Hap- 
hazard guesses as to the child’s ability level 
would not suffice; that the instructors rec- 
ognize the capabilities and limitations of 
each pupil was absolutely essential. There- 
fore, they carefully ascertained each child’s 
intelligence quotient and retested where 
necessary. Using the results from the Stan- 
ford Standardized Tests administered in 
June, 1956, together with the Metropolitan 
Tests given in September, 1956, they ac- 
quired a fairly accurate picture of the level 
on which each child would be able to read. 
Although the findings on these standardized 
tests do not necessarily indicate the level 
of the individual’s daily work, yet, they 
provided a more or less relative basis for 
division. In addition to these results each 
teacher verified her scores with an analysis 
of the individual’s reading orally. When 
possible, the teacher of the previous year 
substantiated the conclusion with her report 
on the child. As a result of the foregoing 
factors, the children were divided into 
groups which for purposes of identification 
were named Groups A, B, C,—to J. 

INinety-eight per cent of the pupils in this school 


were Negroes as were the two lay teachers working 
in grades 4-8. 
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Within these groups there may have 
been one or two pupils above or below the 
stated range. In such cases, other factors 
influenced their being put into these groups. 
Since this was the first year of the pro- 
gram, the teachers did not wish to push 
promising students ahead too rapidly. Con- 
sequently, some of the seventh graders, 
although scoring high on the standardized 
tests continued working with the “B” 
group, but utilized a great deal of the 
supplementary material. As necessity war- 
ranted, children advanced or moved back 
a group. Rather than an additional ad- 
ministrative problem, this feature actually 
proved to ease the teaching situation. 

At the beginning of the year each teacher 
taught two groups, the two highest groups 
being in the eighth and so on down. After 
several months, however, it was apparent 
that working with two retarded groups in 
one room was very difficult, since both 
groups demanded much guidance in the 
independent work, and each needed much 
time for drill. By adjusting the groups so 
that Group “A” and “I” read in the eighth 
grade room while group “B” and “J” 
worked in the sixth grade room, the teach- 
ers found additional interest stimulated by 
the better group in the room; no teacher 
was overtaxed with two very slow groups. 
With this setup used presently.* a student 


from the better group is trequently as- 
signed to assist the slower youngsters 
during their independent period while the 
instructor is free to concentrate on the 
checkup or presentation with the superior 
group. 


Anticipated Problems 

Before actually implementing the plan. 
the faculty listed several difficulties which 
might arise at the initiation of such a pro- 
gram; these they attempted to prevent. 
Among the pertinent questions asked were 
the following: 

1. Would there be disorder in moving 
from class to class? 

2. Would there be a loss of precious time 
by having students change classrooms? 

3. Would there be resentment on the 
part of older students who had to work on 
lower levels? 

4. What about the material aspects of 
such a program? Would the program incur 
much extra expense? 

5. What would be a fair system of mark- 
ing? Students in upper grades reading on 
lower levels, but doing satisfactory work, 
could not be given ‘“U’s”—the diocesan 
grade for work below grade level. 

6. What about eighth graders who would 
not have read beyond a fifth grade level 
upon entrance to high school? 

7. Would the advantages of such a pro- 
gram warrant the complete readjustment 
of the reading program involving all the 
grades above the primary? 


Disorder and Loss of Time 

Actually the problems anticipated never 
materialized to any degree. After a thor- 
ough explanation and a practice of moving 
from room to room and assignment of 
places for seating, disorder was reduced to 
a minimum. The system, used from the 
start, continues at present. At 9:15 a bell 
warns each class to conclude the preceding 
subject and to prepare for reading. At 9:17 
the second bell rings; all children who 
must change classes move simultaneously. 
Dismissal one hour later follows a similar 
procedure. Within two or three days any 


2This article was written in the spring of 1958. 





RANGE WITHIN 
GRADE GRADE 


1-19 2-29 3-39 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITHIN 


RANGES 
above 
7-7.9 89 


4-4.9 5J-5.9 6-69 





3.8-10.1 1 
2.0-11.1 2 
1.7— 8.3 11 
1.5- 6.2 17 
1.0- 6.3 


- 6 11 
6 14 7 
18 16 6 
9 5 2 
> 1 1 
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noticeable disorder or loss of time was 
eliminated. 


Pupil Resentment 

To counteract any resentment on the 
part of the pupils, each teacher explained 
to the students exactly what problems the 
school encountered and what solution the 
faculty decided upon in order to alleviate 
them. The teacher endeavored to make 
clear to the students the futility of reading 
on a higher level without the proper foun- 
dation. To our knowledge, neither outside 
nor in school, has any child ever ridiculed 
another because he reads on a lower level. 
In one case, an eighth grade girl, resenting 
having to work on a lower level, refused 
to respond in the reading class. Discussing 
the matter with her, the homeroom teacher 
informed her that she should not expect 
any special help or consideration since she 
was refusing this wonderful opportunity to 
build the foundation which she so ap- 
parently lacked. Not more than two class 
periods passed before the youngster, realiz- 
ing her inadequacy, requested to return to 
her previously assigned level. 

Anxious to improve and succeed, stu- 
dents will often inquire about their stand- 
ing. From time to time they may remark, 
“By Christmas, I’m going to be working 
with Group B,” or others will ask, “Do 
you think I’ve improved enough to read 
with the next group?” Contrary to the 
difficulties anticipated, the new reading pro- 
gram proved easier as a new interest was 
instilled in the students. They seemed to 
set up goals for themselves. Having younger 
students in the room stimulated the older 
students to ready responses lest one of the 
younger children should get ahead. On the 
whole, the program appeared to create a 
healthy atmosphere of competition. 


Material Aspect of the Program 

Considering the material aspects of the 
program, the faculty decided to pool the 
readers within one area for the most effi- 
cient circulation of readers and workbooks. 
After reallocating the books in the rooms 
which would accommodate the respective 
level, each teacher received a list of all 
available readers and their respective loca- 
tion. Any books not in immediate use re- 
mained in the faculty room as supplemen- 
tary material to be used when needed. 
Since readers could no longer be shared, 
from room to room, the first year of the 
program did involve more expense than 
usual. In addition to the supplementary 
readers, each room obtained 75 public 
library books which are accessible at all 
times for the children’s home and school 
use. To assure the circulation of these 
books, each reading class allowed one hour 
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Group LEVEL 


Booxs READ 


Path and Pathfinders — 7? 


These Are Our Horizons —8& 


People and Progress — 67 
These Are Our Freedoms —7 
This Is Our Heritage — 6 
These Are Our People —5 
This Is Our Land — 4 

Today and Tomorrow — 4} 
This Is Our Valley — 3? 
This Is Our Town — 3 
Streets and Roads — 31 
This Is Our Parish — 2 
Primer or First Reader* 


*This group worked with the First or Second Graders. 


per week for a guided silent library work 
period. To aid in the phonics, the school 
purchased both filmstrips and records. To 
provide interesting material for upper grade 
youngsters reading on lower levels, teach- 
ers obtained the graded Reader’s Digests. 
No possible channel of enrichment has 
been neglected, whether it cost money or 
time. The faculty agrees, “The compensa- 
tions far outweigh the expenditures.” 


Marking System 

Not to be overlooked in the regrouping 
is the matter of marks. How can a student 
reading on a third or fourth level merit 
the same mark as one reading on an eighth 
level if both are in the same grade? The 
regular diocesan marking, “VG,” “G,” “L,” 
etc., followed by a number which indicates 
the child’s instructional level solved this 
difficulty. The number is not necessarily 
the level the pupil has achieved on the 
standardized test; rather, it is the level 
of the book he uses for his daily work. 
For instance in Group A, a_ student 
doing average work would receive a “G—7,” 
while a student in Group B, doing all as- 
signments well and conscientiously would 
receive a ‘““VG-—6.” Incidentally, the number 
of “U’s” (unsatisfactory work) and of 
“S’s” (Satisfactory for the child who is 
incapable of working at grade level) de- 
crease with this type of marking. Many 
of the youngsters with low I.Q.’s are able 
to do the work but often have to read 
three or four books on one level before 
they master that particular level. With this 
type of grouping, it is possible to enable 
them to do this without holding back the 
better students. Marking in the manner 
described above helps to prevent discour- 
agement and yet does not allow for any 
complacency on the part of the pupil. 


Graduates 
In regard to the past problem con- 
sidered, that of pupils who graduate with 
an achievement of no more than a fourth 


Rance WITHIN 


under 1.8 


Grapes REPRESENTED 


Group 8 7 6 a 4 Total 


7.6-10.0 22 
6.5- 7.6 6 24 


5.5- 6.5 
4.5- 5.5 
3.9- 4.5 
3.5- 3.9 
3.2— 3.6 
3.0- 3.5 
2.8- 3.2 
1.8- 2.8 


20 
28 
22 
21 
24 
24 
18 
18 

8 
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or fifth grade level, most high school teach- 
ers are satisfied if the students entering 
high school know a few basic facts well 
rather than an accumulation of obscure, 
meaningless ideas. For the most part, stu- 
dents attempting eighth grade texts with- 
out the proper foundation will never learn 
the matter. Since Saint Malachy Parish 
has its own high school, provision is being 
made by introducing an English reading 
course to the freshmen. The problem con- 
tinues in many other high schools, how- 
ever; “What happens after eighth grade?” 


Advantages of the Program 

It answers three needs: the need for 
sufficiently challenging the better students 
and of developing leadership; the need 
for giving average students work within 
their scope; the need for aiding poorer 
students, who are in the majority. This 
program proved beneficial to both the 
faculty and the students. In addition, that 
is, to the scholastic advantages, psycho- 
logical benefits were derived also. While 
the students begin to recognize their own 
and others capabilities, they also learn to 
accept their neighbor’s limitations. The 
child presents a far more objective picture 
than if he were in the same room with the 
same teacher all day. Conferences, held 
among the teachers themselves, prove to 
be very illuminating when notes on differ- 
ent children are compared. Each child has 
an individual reading form with all reading 
test results itemized; to these are added 
comments, marks, etc. with each successive 
year. The forms are kept by the reading 
teacher for ready reference. As a conse- 
quence, each child is receiving much more 
individual attention than heretofore. 

Not only does the child benefit from 
such a program, but the teacher receives 
many compensations. Although her clerical 
work? is increased and she must necessarily 


‘During the present year 1957-58, much of the 
clerical work has been decreased through the assistance 
of teacher-aides, 
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acquaint herself with more students in a 
short time. she knows that the individual 
differences of her students are considered. 
Her daily schedule, so easily disrupted, be- 
comes stabilized, since she must be ready 
at the specified time. Her preparation be- 
comes simpler, since the children within 
the group are able to handle the independ- 
ent material with comparative ease. Her 
actual lesson with the group becomes more 
interesting, more spontaneous, since each 
feels secure in taking part in discussions. 

Criticisms of the program are few. Par- 


ents appreciate it; the children like it; and, 
the faculty cannot conceive any other way 
of teaching the reading (nor, the arithme- 
tic, since the method has been used in that 
field during the current year) at present. 
Perhaps the most unfavorable criticism of 
the program in the first year was the diffi- 
culty in making up the class if the schedule 
interrupted. Whereas, ordinarily, a 
teacher could omit another subject in place 
of reading, with the new setup any deviation 
from the appointed time would affect five 
classes. Although interruptions have been 


was 


Teaching Music 
to the Six Year Old 


“Are we going to Music today?” That 
constantly proposed question aroused my 
curiosity. What constitutes the appeal of 
the music hour? Why is the six-year-old 
so fascinated by it? Is it just a school day 
diversion for him, or is it an 
learning period? 

Seeking these “how and why” answers, I 
went to Music, too. In our school, as 
in many schools today, Music is taught 
by a professional in the field of music 
in education. 

Initially, the children filed into the room 
to the rhythm of a sprightly march. Stand- 
ing behind their chairs, they stood at 
attention, obviously listening to what the 
Music Was Saying. That was the teach- 
er’s cue! 

TEACHER: Who can tell me what the 
music is saying? Of what does it remind 
you? 

Rospert: A parade coming down the 
street. 

TEACHER: Yes, and so what is it saying? 

Jimmy: It says to March. 

TEACHER: All right, standing in posi- 
tion, let’s March. 

After a few minutes of march time 
played in fortissimo, the pianist softened 
his touch to pianissimo. Without a word 
of direction, the sound of the children’s 
marching feet became almost inaudible 
and a distinct Tiptoe, Tiptoe was heard. 
Then, without any definite pause, the room 
vibrated to the strains of Pop Goes the 


intense 
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St. Sebastian’s School 
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Weasel. Against this background, the 
music teacher questioned, 

Now, who can tell me what the music 
is saying? 

Mary: It makes me want to dance. 

Oh, but we can’t dance on the play- 
ground. What is it telling you to do now, 
at school, at play? 

BILLy: To skip? 

Yes, listen again. [Again the music 
teacher’s voice was heard| —Now Skip, 
Now Skip, Now Skip, Now Skip. 

Who would like to do what the music 
is saying? Sandra, skip up and down the 
aisle. 

And oh, how Sandra skipped. Observing 
her, the children smiled with delight. 

We're going to learn to sing the skip- 
ping song. This time, listen to the words. 

All around the carpenter’s bench 

The monkey chased the weasel. 

The monkey thought ’twas all in fun. 

Pop goes the weasel! 

Carpenter’s bench? Does anyone know 
what a carpenter is? 

JoHNNy: He makes things. 

Yes, from what does he make them? 

CHRISTINE: From wood. 


lessened to a considerable extent during 
the second year of operation, the program 
continues to call for constant co-operation 
and adjustment. 

And that is one of the most beneficial re- 
sults of this experimentation — that whole- 
some esprit de corps of working together. 
Truly, “in unity there is strength.” No 
matter what mistakes may be made in 
the functioning of this plan, God will bless 
it because of the co-operative spirit behind 
it — from the office — from the faculty 
from the children. 


JEFFREY: With a saw. 

Is there something in this room that 1 
carpenter made — something real close to 
you? 

Patricia: My chair. 

Yes, that’s it. What else does the song 
say? 

Bitty: About the monkey — 

Well, you all know what a monkey is. 
but what’s a weasel? 

Jimny: It’s a gray thing. 

Tuomas: An animal. 

Can anyone draw a picture of a weasel 
on the blackboard. Paula, can you? Go 
to the board and draw one. 

While Paula is drawing, let’s hum the 
song. 

Paula merely drew a few strokes — head. 
body, and ears, but the children clapped 
their appreciation. To them, that was a 
weasel. 

When we say the word Pop, cup your 
hands and close them together. Don’t say 
the word; the sound you make will be 
Pop. 

After a few trials the little ones had 
mastered the four-line ditty. It was evi- 
dent that they were quite proud of their 
accomplishment. 

Oh, oh, time’s up. How would you like 
to return to your room today? What do 
you want the music to say? 

PETER: Make it say Tiptoe, Tiptoe. 

And tip-toe they did, down the hall and 
to their room. 

All in all, it was a delightful twenty- 
minute period. What had they learned? 
Let’s enumerate just for the sake of quali- 
fying the value of such a teaching pro- 
cedure. 

1. Music Interpretation (listening to 
what the music says). 

2. Basic Alertness to Time 
(keeping in step). 

3. Appreciation of a story as told in 
a song. 


in Music 
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Sister M. Malachy, O.P. 


S:. Peter’s School 


Steubenville, Ohio 


What exactly does the renovation of 
their church mean to first graders? Not 
much if anything will be the most probable 
answer, but when the church that is being 
renovated is above the first grade class- 
room it can mean a great deal. The ham- 
mering, sawing, and drilling noises over- 
head confronted me with an idea which 
would delight both the children and me. 


How one can teach a first grader about 


“OUR CHURCH” 


and yet provide an appreciation for the 
many noises above. 

In our unit in religion we were discus- 
sing the family and all its functions. One 
important phase of this unit dealt with 
the duty the family has to worship God. 
From this point we talked about the 
parish church and how fortunate we were 
that our church was being made more 
beautiful for God. Eagerness increased as 
we talked about our church and all the 
things in a church. When asked if they 
would like to make a play church there 
was complete silence in the room which 
amazed me. But after about one minute 





Children of the second grade at St. Mary’s School, Monroe, Mich., transfer 
from printing to cursive writing. Sisters — Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary conduct the school. 







“We think Ged likes our play 
church.” 





hands shot up and one little boy said, 
“Do you think we really could, Sister?” 
I assured him it could be done if all 
worked together. 

My discipline problems were no more. 
One mention of the loss of a job on the 
church and I had said enough. Each child 
had his or her job to do; some jobs requir- 
inz three or four to work together. Each 
was responsible for figuring out how best 
to do his job. From the steeple to the 
floor of the church each tiny amount of 
progress was noted by not only the first 
graders but by all the grades in the school. 
as we worked in a part of the cafeteria 
(which is outside our room) because of the 
crowded classroom. Suggestions were given 
by some and the child whose job was be- 
ing improved by the suggestion would con- 
sider it and decide whether to accept it or 
reject it. Most often the suggestions were 
accepted and the children would try them. 

In order to reach our classroom the 
children have to pass by the auditorium 
where at present Mass is being said. In 
passing they noticed that the color of the 
tabernacle cover changed from day to 
day, also the priest’s vestments. So it was 
decided we needed a priest. Since I hadn’t 
any particular job the children thought it 
would be nice if I made a priest which 
they would vest in the proper color of 
the day. So into our little play church 
came Father Pat who, I might add, always 
wears the proper color. The entire activity 
has been an experience for both pupils and 
teacher. An experience which will be long 
remembered. 

The value of this project can be seen 
by the following incident. Entering the 
classroom the music Sister noticed that 
the “play church” was well under con- 
struction, so Sister asked what the chil- 
dren were learning from making this 
church. “We learned to work together 
better,” said one boy. A girl ventured to 
say, “Now we know why the men upstairs 
have to make noise and we don’t even 
hear it anymore.” And others, “We think 
God likes our play church.” “I know more 
things about God’s real house now.” 
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THE TEACHER RETURNS TO 


I recall the joy with which, as a 
young teacher, I returned after Labor 
Day to a school in the lower East Side 
of New York. I was glad to see the 
children again — glad, happy children 
looking to the teacher as a friend and 
guide. The world was not a world of 
tensions or rivalries or conscious inter- 
national problems. As teachers we were 
not the instruments of a manifest des- 
tiny. Life was gentle, children were 
children, and the world to which they 
looked forward was, comparatively 
speaking, a humane world, a_ world 
where a man could freely pursue his 
feelings, his aspirations, and his hopes 
toward a fuller development of his 
manhood (and womanhood), and _ for 
a world of peace on earth to men of 
good will. 

The teacher in September, 1958, 
similarly comes back with joy to chil- 
dren whom she loves because they are 
made in the image and likeness of God, 
and because they are bought at a great 
price. She finds her own soul uplifted 
in helping to uplift theirs. But what a 
different world these teachers and chil- 
dren of today are facing. To call it still 
a “brave new world” is to use a mis- 
nomer — except as a hope in words but 
not to be realized in deeds. It is a world 
of confused moral values, a world where 
materialism, secularism, and naturalism 
controls the minds of men. It is a world 
of intrigue, subversion, and exploitation. 
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SCHOOL, September, 1958 


It is a world in which, in these July 
days of 1958, the head of one nation 
and his cohorts called for the assassina- 
tion of the heads of other governments 
publicly to prepare the way for ag- 
gression in a world presumably of 
“United Nations.” 

In this struggle for the minds of men 
— if time permits — the school will de- 
termine what will be the result. The 
school is the most obvious arena for 
the minds of men — for social revolu- 
tion, for brave new worlds. Un- 
authorized and perversely that is at- 
tempted directly in the school. It is 
legitimate only when the teacher aims 
to make better men — Christians who 
by moral force will function. Everyday, 
by every word, by every nod, and every 
mannerism, she is affecting a child for 
good or evil in this world and in that 
which is to come. 

So returning to school this fall, even 
with joy in your work, keep in mind 
the ultimate objectives, and calmly, day 
by day, build up in each child, in co- 
operation with the grace of God, the 
true Christian — elevating, regulating, 
and perfecting his human nature in 
accordance with the example and teach- 
ing of Christ, thus “ennobling what is 
merely natural in life and securing for 
it new strength in the material and 
temporal order no less than in the 
spiritual and eternal.” 

—-E. A. F. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS IN SUMMERTIME 


We checked two issues of our diocesan 
paper recently to see what was Catholic 
educational news in the summertime. 
Three items arrested our attention be- 
cause they indicated some of the prob- 
lems about which Catholic education is 
concerned. We expected to find some 
concern about the two million Catholic 
children not in Catholic schools, or the 
crowding of the local parish schools, or 
the better teaching of the ordinary 
branches and especially of religion, or 
what to do about lay teachers — but 
there were other problems. 

The three arresting items related to 
traffic safety, teaching Russian in ele- 
mentary schools, and — mirabile dictu 
— the Great Books, including Plato, in 
the elementary grades. We describe the 
three items only as indicating the scope 
or the fringe of Catholic elementary 
education. 


Moral Guidance for Automobile 
Drivers 


Nine hundred Sisters, representing 14 
different communities in the United 
States and two from India, attended 
the first National Conference on Traffic 
Safety Education for Catholic Schools at 
St. Mary’s College in Indiana. This was 
not a meeting concerned with better, 
safer driving but with the need of moral 
counsel for those behind the wheel. 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 


Teaching Russian in Elementary 
Schools 


The second article on the first page 
with major emphasis announced that in 
the diocese 400 children in five grade 
schools had signed up for afterschool 
classes in Russian this fall. And in two 
high schools Russian would be made an 
elective. Three reasons were assigned for 
the elementary school program. 

1. Children learn languages quickly; 
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therefore a_ difficult language like 
Russian should be begun early, i.e., in 
the grades. 

2. Many Russians speak English; few 
Americans speak Russian. 

3. The study of foreign languages 
makes it easier to understand the 
mechanics of one’s own language. 

It is not clear from these reasons 
why Russian is chosen. For example, 
on the basis of these reasons, why 
shouldn’t the language of our friendly 
Latin-American neighbor Brazil be 
taught? And Portuguese is not the only 





other language that meets these tests. 


Plato in Elementary Schools 


Gifted grade school children in Louis- 
ville “may be reading Plato” it is an- 
nounced for next fall as part of an 
unusual junior Great Books program. 
Tne works of Plato specifically men- 
tioned are the “Crito” and the “Apol- 
ogy.” The program is under the direc- 
tion of John Ford, a professor of 
philosophy at Bellarmine College, who 
says the “youngsters’ grasp of the 
works of Plato is remarkable.” The 


project is receiving a grant of $7,300 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to make it possible to offer 
the program to 400 children from the 
fifth through the eighth grades. We 
would like to suggest to the Louisville 
authorities a rather perspicacious review 
of the Great Books in the New Yorker 
of November 29, 1952, and our own 
Great Books: Panacea or What? 
These articles are an interesting side- 
light on Catholic education in 1958. 


E. A. F. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


NEEDED: Education for Accountants 


Educational requirements for entrance 
into the field of public accounting are being 
subjected to critical review by authorita- 
tive groups within academic and _profes- 
sional circles. In 1956 The Report of the 
Commission on Standards of Education and 
Experience for Certified Public Accountants 
recommended the establishment of a post- 
graduate professional program within 
schools of business administration designed 
especially for the training of individuals 
who choose public accounting as a career. 


The Prob!em 


The proposed professional program is 
generally conceived as extending over a 
period of twelve months (a minimum) in- 
cluding an internship of approximately 
three months in the office of a public ac- 
counting firm. The professional courses are 
to be preceded by an undergraduate cur- 
riculum for accounting majors. The es- 
tablishment of these postgraduate pro- 
grams will necessitate basic revisions in 
current undergraduate programs in ac- 
counting. The Commission recommended 
“that the accounting curriculum at the 
undergraduate level could be restricted to 
basic courses in principles, leaving to the 
postgraduate professional program the 
specialized and professional aspects of 
preparation for public accountancy.” 

A recent article in The Journal of Ac- 
countancy stated that professional schools 


‘American Institute of Accountants, Report of the 
Commission on Standards of Education and Experience 
tor Certified Public Accountants (Ann Arbor: Uni 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956), p. 130. 
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will be developed through the leadership 
of those who start early and show the 
way :* 

“Some colleges and universities may be 
able to go ahead in the near future, under 
the influence of strong personalities either 
on their staffs or among practitioners in- 
terested in them. Perhaps a few ‘high 
peaks’ for college CPA preparation can be 
established in time to have some influence 
on this generation, but they had better be 
started soon if that is to be the case. In 
ten years it will be difficult enough for 
the colleges to keep up with present re- 
sponsibilities without adding any more.” 


A Proposed Solution 
It is the purpose of this article: (1) to 
alert administrators in Catholic colleges 
and universities to the revised concept of 
education for accountants; and (2) to 
urge that Catholic institutions of higher 
education take the lead in the develop- 
ment of postgraduate accounting programs. 
The larger Catholic universities and col- 
leges must assume the initial responsibility 
“Arthur M. Cannon, “Education and the CPA 


Standards Report,”” The Journal of Accountancy, Jan- 
uary, 1957, p. 37. 


for originating such accountancy programs 
if Christian traditions and teachings are to 
be preserved in this important area of 
business education. However, the sole re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the Catholic 
position cannot be relegated exclusively to 
such institutions. Co-operation must come 
from all individuals and organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of Catholic edu- 
cation. 

In order that Catholics may not by 
default forego a role of leadership in edu- 
cation for public accountancy, it is pro- 
posed: 

1. That a national meeting of the heads 
of departments of accounting and business 
administration in Catholic institutions be 
called to study the advisability of estab- 
lishing professional schools of accountancy 

2. That the accounting departments of 
all Catholic institutions assist in the de- 
velopment of these postgraduate account- 
ancy programs 

3. That once such programs are estab- 
lished that qualified accounting students 
be encouraged and counseled to pursue ad- 
vanced studies at these schools. 

These proposals are based on a personal 
conviction that as long as there is a need 
for Catholics in the world of business that 
there will also be a need for Catholic 
schools of business. It is most disturbing 
to consider the possibility that once again 
Catholic institutions may concede the pri- 
mary position of professional education to 
secular schools. Herein lies a real challenge 
to the courage and initiative of Catholic 
educators. 
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Science Slide Studies 


«Concluded from page 35) 


with practically no others. Many slides 
that would provide excellent microscopic 
studies if one’s consisted of but 
few pupils to whom one could give almost 
individual attention gave vague shadowy 
reflections on the wall screen in even a 
completely darkened room. This, too, was 
scrapped; that is, was exchanged for an 
opaque projector which had a limited use 
in picture studies even if it did not help 
out with the microscope problem. 

We were more wary now. We bought 
nothing without an extensive demonstra- 
tion in all kinds of light conditions. We 
also insisted that the salesmen use slides 
of our choice after he had used his own 
which were usually corn stems or some- 
thing with equally distinct features. At 
this stage in our search we were fortunate 
to meet a young man who became as 
fascinated with our problem as we were. 
He is a salesman for a company that sells 
visual aids and he not only brought out 
to school everything he had in stock but 
even went to other schools and borrowed 
their equipment and demonstrated it for 
and with us in our laboratory. 


class 


The Final Successful So!ution 

As a result of this research over a 
period of 20 years we have finally worked 
out a method that we find satisfactory. 

We use a slide film projector with a 
500-watt bulb. We had limited success 
using a bulb of 300-watt strength, but the 
stronger illumination gives a much clearer 
picture. In the projector we use trans- 
parencies of slides that are sold by a 
number of biological supply houses. These 
are carefully selected to match as nearly 
as possible the slides we think a high 
school course should consider. 

We experimented with both a glass- 
beaded screen and a flat white mat and 
found that, though the former gave a 
sharper and more clear picture, yet it was 
clear only for those students who sat 
directly in front of the screen. Those who 
were at an angle on either side, as at least 
half our students are, saw practically 
nothing. On the flat mat there is a really 
good if less brilliant image visible to the 
entire class. 

In teaching the use of the microscope 
we follow this pattern: Two students 
share a scope in the preliminary instruc- 
tion in which we teach its parts in detail 
and the function of each part. Each then 
learns to focus with a slide on which 
crossed threads have been mounted so as 
to get an idea that a slide is three 
dimensional. Next he tries a slide on which 
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New College President 





Rev. Brendan Downey, O.S.B., 
is the new president of St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas, a men’s college enroll- 
ing more than 600 students. 


the letter “e,” as cut from newsprint, 
has been mounted so that he will learn 
that the microscope shows an object in 
an inverted and reverse position. We are 
now ready for an actual slide. 

When the class enters the room the 
flat white mat is in place. It is fastened 
to an ordinary window shade roller set 
in brackets purchased from a hardware 
store. The brackets are attached to the 
top of one of the supply cabinets in the 
laboratory, and the shade can easily be 
raised or lowered as needed. The slide film 
projector is in focus for the transparency 
that matches the slides of the day’s lesson. 

As soon as the class has assembled the 
image of the slide is thrown on the 
screen. The intensity of color in the 
transparency makes it possible to get a 
clear-cut picture without darkening the 
laboratory at all. There is a complete dis- 
cussion of the subject, the teacher usually 
standing at the screen indicating with a 
pointer whatever details she considers im- 
portant. Such considerations use from ten 
to fifteen minutes of the 90-minute period. 
The students then focus their own micro- 
scopes and study the slide they find on the 
table to which they are assigned. Each 
student works completely on his own. He 
makes a drawing of what he sees and 
labels it. The one who is waiting to use 
the scope when his partner finishes has 
definitely assigned work, usually a set of 
questions on the board referring to the 
slide or the tissue of which it is a part. 
The laboratory report finally handed in 
consists of a labeled drawing of a part or 
all of a slide and the answers to the 


questions. When only a part of a slide is 
to be reproduced in a drawing the teacher 
definitely shows how much is required on 
the transparency. 

The four biology teachers on our staff 
as well as our general science teacher are 
convinced that we have worked out a good 
solution to the problem of slide studies 
for large classes. We think that the high 
school student should have the satisfac- 
tion that stems from microscopic study, 
and that any course in which no such 
training is offered is inadequate. All are 
aware however that prior to the adoption 
of the present method some of the stu- 
dents, most of the time, and all of the 
students, some of the time, were not see- 
ing what they should and were wasting 
time. Since its adoption there has been a 
quickening of interest on the part of the 
students and a much greater degree of 
accuracy in their !aboratory reports. 


Arithmetic Formulas 


(Concluded from page 47) 


they also figured the spot where it ought to 
be. With telescopes they lecated it where 
their calculations had guided them to locate 
it. But the telescope alone, without the 
formulas to give this direction, might never 
have discovered the planet Neptune. And 
using this acquired knowledge, other dis- 
coveries will be made. 

Our national endurance depends upon 
technological competence in scientific and 
engineering knowledge. The foundation for 
much of this lies in the arithmetic work 
of the upper grades. It merits the full and 
concentrated attention of teachers in these 
grades. Granted that use of formulas is 
only one aspect of the work, still it is a 
vital part. It deserves drill for its content 
and practical value. A teacher who does 
well in this matter has given a worthy 
public service and likewise deserves com- 
mendation. It is the nation that is not 
only the possessor of formulas but also 
the maker of new ones that can provide 
the peace and serenity that such security 
gives. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


September 15-19. The Thirteenth Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit. 
Philadelphia Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

October 26. Michigan Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association. Sacred Heart Seminary, 
2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. John 
M. Grey-Theriot, Chairman. 

January 26-30, 1959. Annual Reading Insti- 
tute. Temple University, The Reading Clinic, 


Department of Psychology, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 
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4 SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Serves better... 
lasts longer 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 


ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 


School Furniture 


DESKS « CHAIRS « L-UNITS * TABLES * CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES « FILING CABINETS * LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS « BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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feature the largest book box and desk 
top with correct-posture swivel chair 


Desks that make the child comfortable help to avoid the 
restlessness that leads to class disturbance. Pupil sits in the 
chair, not just on it. Large writing surface and ample book 
storage reduce time lost in searching for materials and picking 
up dropped articles. 

Sterling desk models are available with wood bottom book 
box when preferred; also with study top for high school and 
college students. A lower priced, non-adjustable model with 
open front book box is offered to meet limited seating budgets. 

Heavy-duty construction throughout gives superior resist- 
ance to wear and abuse for many years of trouble-free service. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
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FRECKLE ARDY 


1916 north narragansett avenue 
chicago 39, illinois 


for over 50 years a teliable 
source for school supplies 
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This is the machine age in language study with the modern 


oof amytager, 


By JOHN P. HUGHES, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Modern Languages, 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 


@ AMERICAN COMPLACENCY and 
self-satisfaction, always considerable, re- 
ceived no doubt its worst shaking up 
when Russian scientists and _ engineers 
succeeded in putting an earth satellite 
nto orbit before ours had been able to 
do so. The repercussions have been heard 
in every quarter of the country, but 
‘specially in the field of education, where 
here is a ground swell of demand for 
mprovement of our schools and teaching 
nethods. 

The loudest cry is, of course, for more 
cience and mathematics; but there is also 
. demand for more foreign languages. The 
zeneral public is more and more coming 
o regard foreign language study as im- 
ortant for our times and to demand more 
results from the teaching of languages — 
‘ven at the cost of higher tuitions, better 
yay for teachers. and more time devoted 
o the subject. 

An increasing number of teachers of 
anguages are now ready with an answer 
o this demand. Although their field has 
een absolutely the dean of inhabitants of 
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the doldrums (having changed its meth- 
ods only superficially in 1500 years), the 
past ten years have brought a profound 
revolution, little publicized outside of 
professional circles. The outward sign is 
now making its appearance here and there 
in schools all over the nation under the 
name of “the language laboratory.” 

As recently as five years ago, the ques- 
tion most discussed at conferences of 
language teachers was, “Should we have 
a language laboratory?” Today the ques- 
tion is, “How do we build and use the 
language laboratory?” This new facility is 
definitely on the march. Without doubt. 
before ten more years have passed, no 
high school, college, or university which 
hopes to be regarded as better than second- 
rate will be without it—regardless of 
whether or not the staff and administra- 
tion are entirely convinced of its merits. 


What Is a Language Laboratory? 

In essentials, a language laboratory is 
simply a rather large room in which have 
been installed rows of semi-soundproof 


f | 


yee 
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booths, in each of which a student can 
sit listening to and imitating aloud the 
recorded language he is studying. 

The size of the laboratory, in terms of 
the number of booths, is quite variable. 
However, the name is not really properly 
applied unless there are enough booths to 
accommodate the Jargest language class that 
is to be expected in the particular school. 
Experience shows that with anything less 
the laboratory can be used only on an 
optional basis and only with the students 
who least need it, and its distinctive 
techniques are not called for or used. 
Larger laboratories have the advantage 
that more than one language class can 
be handled in the same scheduled hour. 
The limitation here is the number of 
programs or channels which the equipment 
can send out at the same time. Equip- 
ment for handling more than three or 
four channels becomes _ electronically 
complex and more expensive to build. 

The language laboratory developed out 
of the simultaneous-interpretation setup 
that was worked out for the Nuremberg 
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There are 42 semi-soundproof booths 
in St. Peter’s language laboratory. 
Students listen to tape recorded 
lessons, repeating the language 
phrases and correcting their mistakes. 
A major advantage of this method 

is that all students drill during the 
entire laboratory period. 


When Dineen Hall was planned, 
architects specified extra conduits 
for wires so there is little wiring 
visible and students cannot tangle 
their feet in it. 


Dr. John P. Hughes, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages 
and author of this article, 
is shown at the control 
console of the new 
language laboratory at St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J. He can monitor the 
recitations and give 
individual help to students. 
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trials, and later adapted by the United 
Nations. The original Nuremberg arrange- 
ment is still used at Georgetown University 
to train interpreters and simultaneous 
translators. However, as is so often the 
case, its derivative, the language labora- 
tory, threatens to reach greater stature 
than its parent. As far as I know, the 
first language laboratory in the world was 
built in 1949 to the specifications of Dr. 
Leon E. Dostert, Director of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics at George- 
town University. Unfortunately, Catholic 
institutions have been slow to follow their 
dean in this brilliant bit of originality 
and leadership in a long-neglected field, 
due partly to a traditional conservatism 
and partly to a constitutional reluctance 
to spend money. 


Technique of This Laboratory 


In the original version, each laboratory 
booth was equipped with a tape recorder, 
earphones, and a multichannel listening 
device by which the student could tune 
in any one of several programs being 
played on other tape recorders at the 
central control station. When he _ had 
selected his proper lesson, the student 
would hear in his earphones model mate- 
rial recorded for him by his professors. 
In moments of silence left for the pur- 
pose, he would try to repeat the model, 
giving as exact an imitation as he was 
able, and recording it on the tape re- 
corder in his booth. Later he would listen 
to the original again while playing back 
his recording, carefully noting discrepan- 
cies between the original and his version. 
These steps remain the basic operation of 
the language laboratory, although the 
mechanics of accomplishing these activities 
have been varied. Sometimes, for example, 
the individual student-operated tape re- 
corder, besides being expensive, brings 
various troubles and problems and so 
many ways of eliminating or simplifying 
it have been tried. 

If there were no more to a language 
laboratory than this, one might be inclined 
o say it is hardly worth the expense. But 
setting aside the fact that there 7s much 


‘At St. Peter’s College, for instance, the student 
booth has only three pieces of equipment: earphones, 
1 microphone, and an amplifier. The laboratory was so 
lesigned that the instructor from the console chooses 
the channel to which a given student can listen. The 
instructor can switch in on the student and hear what 
is being’ said into his microphone, as well as what 
comes off the master tape. He can talk to the student 
directly from the console by means of a microphone, 
without disturbing other students in the class. He can 
ilso record what the student is saying into his micro- 
phone and play it back to the student. The switches 
ior all these maneuvers are incorporated into a marvel- 
ously simple control board. The simplicity of installa- 
tions in the students’ booths has paid off handsomely 
in lack of delay due to breakdowns, tangled tape, and 
the like. 
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more, as we shall presently show, it still 
would be worth its cost. Consider, first, 
that the student can hear really authentic 
French, German, or whatever language is 
studied, spoken by native speakers with 
cultivated accents — even when his school 
cannot or will not afford a truly profes- 
sional teacher who really speaks com- 
prehensibly the language he teaches. 

Consider, too, that the student is learn- 
ing by ear rather than visually. He is 
learning to attach meaning to spoken 
syllables rather than to figures on a page. 
It is estimated that more than 90 per 
cent of what we learn nowadays is learned 
through sight, which puts linguistic study 
at a staggering disadvantage. In his isola- 
tion, the student’s self-consciousness and 
reluctance to imitate aloud are eliminated.* 
He hears himself as others hear him — 
an experience he has never had before — 
and is able to compare objectively his 
French or German with a native speaker’s. 

Whatever the exercises given him, each 
student works every minute of the period, 
instead of reciting for five minutes out of 
50 once every two weeks. It is as if the 
teacher were drilling each student indi- 
vidually for one whole period. The tape 
recorder and booth setup multiplies the 
teacher by 20, 30, or 40. Moreover, it 
takes over that part of his task which 
is mere mechanical drill, leaving him more 
time in the classroom for the explanation 
of difficult problems. Now the teacher may 
use the class period for the introduction 
and explanation of new material and for 
discussion and clearing up of difficulties, 
because he refers exercise and drill — 
which really constitute the major part of 
language learning—to the laboratory 
where keenly engineered machines will do 
it with modern efficiency. 

The language laboratory, then, would be 
a valuable new tool, even if it were to 
be used by teachers entirely satisfied with 
the methods they are now using and not 
planning any changes. It would enable 
them to do more efficiently many things 
they have always done. It makes possible 
more drill and practice, a desideratum on 
which all teachers of languages would un- 
doubtedly agree. But, parallel with the 
development of language laboratories is 
the development of new methods of 
language teaching that are available to 
teachers interested in trying them, whether 


2Experience shows that six students seated around a 
table listening to a tape recorder on the table do not 
accomplish anywhere near as much as the same six 
students in semi-soundproof laboratory booths. The 
reason is probably the greater isolation and privacy of 
the latter. To make the booths completely soundproof 
would be more expensive and would isolate the student 
too much until there would be no concept of a class. 
Also, the booths would be stiflingly hot in warm 
weather. 


or not they have a laboratory at their 
disposal. 


New Linguistic Methods 

These new methods result from the ap- 
plication of scientific linguistics to the 
problems of teaching languages. The lin- 
guistic approach to teaching languages has 
been developing for about 25 years as 
linguistics has taken a more and more 
prominent position in the larger universi- 
ties. Linguistic teaching methods have 
proved strikingly successful wherever their 
results have been observed. They have 
created a demand which has quite out- 
stripped what is available, although a few 
preliminary manuals of the principles of 
linguistics have appeared.*? The so-called 
“army method,” which received consider- 
able publicity and discussion during and 
after the recent war, was one linguistic 
method. Originally it consisted of bringing 
before a class an “informant” —a_ person 
who was a cultivated speaker of the 
language to be learned, but not necessarily 
otherwise qualified as a teacher—and a 
linguist, who used the informant as a 
storehouse of authentic data which he 
analyzed and explained for the class.* 
Many a former G.I. remembers these 
classes and how much more they taught 
him than his high school language courses. 


The Laboratory Exercise 


When the language laboratory appeared, 
the recorded tape took the place of the 
informant. The following formula 


developed for laboratory exercises: 

ENGLISH VOICE: The house. 

INFORMANT: La casa. (Pause, during 
which student repeats.) 

INFORMANT: La casa. (For correction 
of the student pronunciation; then pause 
again, during which the student repeats 
again.) 


ENGLISH VOICE: Of my father. 
INFORMANT: De mi padre. (Pause) 
INFORMANT: De mi padre. (Pause) 


ENGLISH VOICE: Is big. 
INFORMANT: Es grande. (Pause) 
INFORMANT: Es grande. (Pause) 


was 


’For example, Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Lan- 


guage (New York: Macmillan, 1939); E. H. Stur- 
tevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947); John B. Carroll, 
The Study of Language (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1955); H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1955). 

‘The method was developed to meet the problem of 
teaching troops languages such as Burmese and Thai, 
of which there were not half a dozen native speakers 
in the United States, let alone teachers. With better 
known languages, the linguist could often be his own 
informant. Of course, not all trained linguists were 
outstanding teachers, and sometimes they did not do 
a particularly brilliant job of putting across the 
material. 

The Berlitz schools might be regarded as the other 
half of the army method, giving the class the in- 
formant without the linguist. In any case, these army 
classes devoted immensely more time to the language 
than is usual in college courses, and this concentration 
must be allowed for in evaluating the results. 
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ENGLISH VOICE: My father’s house is 
large. 

INFORMANT: La casa de mi padre es 
grande. (Pause) 

INFORMANT: La casa de mi padre es 
grande. (Pause) 

Although other linguistically oriented 


exercises have been devised since, almost 
all commercial recorded language courses 
now on the market follow this formula, 
except for one or two recorded more 
than 30 years ago. 


Traditional Language Methods 

Traditional methods of language teach- 
ing endeavored to ascertain the principles 
on which the language operated and to 
state these succinctly in the form of 
“rules,” which the student was to commit 
to his conscious memory. It was assumed 
that once he understood and remembered 
all the rules, he would have a mastery of 
the language. But we now realize that 
linguistic skill, like playing the piano or 
driving a car, operates on the subconscious 
level. It is a complex of habits and re- 
flexes. Merely understanding the principles 
of a language’s construction will not 
enable one to understand the language or 
to express himself in it. 

Given much constant application for a 
very long period of time, the traditional 


lows them with new or borrowed words 
and even when trying to speak other 
languages,® although he might not without 
long reflection be able to state any rules. 
Indeed, many principles followed by 
native speakers have never yet been stated 
in any grammar. 

Much more could be written about lin- 
guistic methods suitable to or facilitated by 
the laboratory. From the viewpoint of the 
administrator charged with the manage- 
ment of a school, however, the relevant 
questions about the language laboratory 
are not those of desirability and method, 
but of practicability and expense. 


Cost of the Language Lab 

A school contemplating the installation 
of an up-to-date language laboratory 
should figure its cost on the basis of 
slightly more than $200 per booth. Of 
this, the cost of constructing and as- 
sembling each booth would be under $100. 
Sometimes the school’s own maintenance 
staff can construct booths, or they can 
also be purchased ready to assemble. The 
remainder of the $200 represents the cost 
of electronic equipment, its installation. 
and the electronic and power wiring. 

In practice, it is desirable to have a 
few more booths than are needed to seat 





In the United States today, the U. S. Office of Education reports: 


200 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
50 HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


“Without doubt before ten years have passed,” states Dr. Hughes, “no high 
school, college or university which hopes to be regarded as better than 


second-rate will be without it . 


. . regardless of whether or not the staff 


and administration are entirely convinced of its merits.” 





method can achieve success, once the 
governing principles through being applied 
hundreds of times have been established 
in the subconscious. Again, it is the same 
process by which one learns to play the 
piano or drive a car. However, in the 
United States, the time allotted to language 
study has been reduced to near the vanish- 
ing point. 

The modern strategy, therefore, is to 
aim at the subconscious from the first: 
to build habits by the massive repetition 
of patterns embodying a linguistic prin- 
ciple, without necessarily ever stating the 
principle for conscious comprehension. The 
objective is the situation of the native 
speaker, in whom all rules of grammar 
are so thoroughly ingrained that he fol- 
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the largest language class that is to be 
expected. Thus, a school where language 
classes are not allowed to exceed 30 should 
construct 35 booths at a cost of approxi- 
mately $7,200. When language classes run 
to more than 30 students, the languages 
are being badly taught, and so the larger 
laboratory they require is all the more 
necessary. Today there are several firms 
of electronic engineers specializing in the 
construction of language laboratories from 
whom these materials and services can be 
obtained. They advertise in the profes- 
sional journals and usually set up displays 
at conferences of language teachers. They 


German borrowing ‘‘sweater” as Schwetter or Zwet- 
ter; French borrowing ‘‘pudding” as boudin and refer- 
ring to the English as les godons. 


will cheerfully give advice and estimates. 

Here arises one problem faced by the 
administrator. Unless he happens to have 
on the staff of his language department a 
professor who has worked with one of the 
established laboratories or some expert 
electronics men in his physics or engineer- 
ing departments, he has no one to guide 
him in choosing a firm of engineers and 
in deciding on the precise design of the 
laboratory, and the exact nature of the 
equipment to be ordered and installed. 
While the supplying engineers are generous 
with expert advice, they do, of course. 
have a vested interest. Therefore, many 
an administrator is reluctant to act as he 
weighs the expenditure of a substantial 
amount of funds (never too easy to come 
by) on a rather technical piece of equip- 
ment. Like the motorist buying a used 
car, he feels acutely the lack of an 
expert who is on his side. 

At present, no one solution can be sug- 
gested for this serious problem. Simplest. 
perhaps, would be to hire a professor 
with language laboratory experience before 
building a laboratory. Failing this, it would 
seem justifiable to engage the director of 
an established laboratory as a consultant 
in the planning and contracting for a new 
installlation. 


Financial Outlay 

Although the financial outlay required 
to build a language Jaboratory is sub- 
stantial, it need not be a shattering blow 
if a laboratory fee is charged, as is cus- 
tomary in the sciences when expensive. 
special equipment is required. A fee of 
$5 to $10 per semester is not unreason- 
able. If 100 students register for a foreign 
language every year, there would be $1,000 
to $2,000 each year with which to pay 
operational costs and amortize the original 
outlay, probably within ten years. Banks 
might lend the necessary sum if it could 
not be raised by a special fund drive. 
Actually, the fund drive would seem to 
have good prospects considering how many 
parents nowadays are anxious for their 
children to have better 
languages. 


instruction in 


Operating Costs 

What are the recurrent operational costs 
of a language laboratory? First, there is 
recording tape and accessories, which may 
well run to $500 a year or more, depend- 
ing on the size of the laboratory. Although 
the equipment draws more electric power. 
this expense is negligible. The one or two 
kilowatts will hardly be noticed in the 
school’s total electric bill. 

One should figure on hiring a technician, 
or several part-time attendants, to super- 
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vise the laboratory during class hours. 
They would put on tapes as requ«sted or 
instructed, rewind and file them, do most 
of the equipment handling, and make minor 
repairs. It would cost about $20 a week 
when school is in session. 

Some administrators may think of assign- 
ing this work to the language teachers. 
There are three reasons why this would 
be penny wise and pound foolish. First, 
in all schools, the teachers are probably 
paid several times as much per hour as 
the technician would be. Second, a labora- 
tory adds hours to the teacher’s schedule 
because he has to spend time preparing 
lessons and recording them. The teacher 
is fortunate, indeed, if he can prepare 
and record a 50-minute class period in 
less than two hours. Giving the teacher 
the chance (if he wishes to avail himself 
of it) of being absent during the playing 
of the tape will forestall the question of 
extra pay for recording time. Third, experi- 
ence shows that students will want to use 
the laboratory voluntarily in their free 
time. Eventually the laboratory will be 
in such demand that the language depart- 
ment will be swamped and a technician 
will have to be hired anyway. 


What About Maintenance? 
The last principal operating cost is 


repairs and replacement with provision 
for modernizing the installation as newer 


equipment models become available. 
Repairs, breakdowns, and wearing out de- 
pend a great deal on the original design 
and choice of equipment, another reason 
why expert advice is desirable during the 
original installation. Difficult as it is to 
plan a write-off policy, it would be most 
unwise not to plan on accumulating a 
reserve sufficient to replace all the equip- 
ment when it has become obsolete. This 
should be within a reasonably short time 
for this field is developing rapidly. 

Allowing for all costs, however, it should 
be easy to pay for maintenance, to allow 
for depreciation, and to make a yearly 
payment on the original cost from the 
revenue brought in by a modest labora- 
tory fee. Incidentally, this revenue will 
exceed estimates, since the laboratory 
results in higher registrations in language 
courses. Often it draws to the school stu- 
dents who want the advantages of such a 
facility. 


Class Planning 

In my opinion, use of the language 
laboratory should never be optional; either 
a whole class uses it as part of its regular 
course, or none of the students use it. 
Where there are three periods weekly in 
language courses, it works well to make 
one a laboratory period. Where there are 
four language periods, two may be in 
class and two in the laboratory. In the 





class before the laboratory, the professor 
explains the matter he will teach that 
week. In the laboratory, the class will 
be drilled in this matter. In the next 
following class, the professor will explain 
difficulties and correct mistakes. 


Credits for Lab Periods 

No clear policy has yet emerged on 
whether to count laboratories in language 
at half credit, as in sciences where two 
labs equal one credit point, or at par. 
There are good arguments for counting 
language laboratory periods at par. The 
halving of credit for science laboratories 
is mainly to allow for the time spent in 
setting up apparatus. In the language lab 
where the apparatus is much less com- 
plex, the technician can have machines 
ready to operate when the student enters 
the booth. 

The administrator who finds that some 
members of his language staff do not want 
a laboratory may at once suspect that 
they are not keeping abreast of develop- 
ments in their field. Experience shows, 
however, that if a lab is installed, teachers 
at first shy will sooner or later give it a 
try. Inevitably, they will in time become 
earnest and _ enthusiastic users — con- 
vinced mainly by the amazing progress 
made by their students. 

A good deal of literature can be sup- 
plied for their guidance in preparing and 








— Photographs of Reed Research, Inc. 
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Pioneering in medern linguistic methods, Georgetown University boasts a unique collection of master tapes in 
some 40 modern languages. At left, an instructor duplicates master tapes for use of individual students. At right 
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is the record library stacked high with tape recordings. 































































































































































































recording exercises. Teachers might be 
sent to visit and observe in schools which 
have laboratories. For best results, an 
effort should also be made to recruit 
teachers trained in linguistic science. But 
fortunate will be the school which can 
obtain such a teacher, for they are in 
very short supply.® 


of tape recordings for the laboratory ses- 
sions. Ideally, members of the language 
staff would be both trained linguists and 
also native speakers or equivalently fluent, 
so that each professor could design and 
record his own tapes. In that way, labora- 
tory would be closely fitted to the class- 
room work. Even so, the preparation and 
recording would be a real burden. The 
teacher should at all times keep a whole 
semester ahead, recording during the sum- 
mer all the tapes to be used in the fall. 
Needless to say. the majority of the 






























































Recording the Tapes 
One major problem will be the supply 























*Carroll (op. cit., p. 221) estimates that there are 
not more than 309 in the nation 
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A series of 12 full-color wall charts depicting situations common to 
any country are used in the language training program at George- 
town University. Charts picture a library, store, restaurant, depot, 
etc., in addition to the farm scene above. Pupils talk about the items 
and situations in the language they are studying. The copyrighted 
charts are part of a new “Modern Series in Foreign Languages” by 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, which includes tapes, textbook, 
and teacher’s guide in German, French or Spanish for college or 
high school courses. 
















































language departments in the country will 
be a long time in reaching this ideal. 
The next best procedure, then, would 
be to find good native speakers to read 
their respective languages onto the tape. 
These speakers could be exchange students 
who may be already on the campus. They 
should be paid a fee for their time, another 
item to make allowance for in the labora- 
tory budget. The least that should be done 
with a laboratory is to enable language 
students to hear genuine French, German, 
or Spanish of native speakers, where it 
has not otherwise been available. If “live” 
native speakers are not available, labora- 
tory work will probably have to be based 
on commercially distributed recordings, 
utilizing their material as part of the 
classwork rather than vice versa. 
Another solution would be for larger 
schools with all these facilities to lend 
or sell copies of their tapes to smaller 
schools. Some such exchange will probably 
be organized eventually when financing is 
available. Then there will be the pleasant 
prospect of students in the smallest schools 
sharing some of the educational benefits 
offered to students in the greatest institu- 
tions. The best educational resources of 
the country will be made available far 
beyond their home campuses. Such an 
exchange should, indeed, be a first step 
in a great period of progress for American 
education. 


A Promise to All Education 

The use of the electronic laboratory in 
teaching languages is only the first of 
many, indeed perhaps innumerable ways 
in which this equipment can improve edu- 
cation. To the farseeing administrator. 
the areas in which this tool can be used — 


perhaps with spectacular effect — offer 
almost limitless vistas. Here are the tools 
for teaching classical languages and 


Hebrew. for the correction of foreign 
accents, the improvement of speech and 
diction, music appreciation, teaching the 
reading of musical notation, and perhaps 
absolute pitch; the improvement of read- 
ing, training in telegraphic code, and so on 
ad libitum, if not ad infinitum. 

Since audial perception and memory are 
used hardly at all in modern educational 
processes (in contrast to the time before 
universal literacy when people learned 
mostly by the ear and seldom by the 
eye), it seems probable that subjects 
taught through hearing will be learned 
more effectively than subjects taught 
through sight. 

In evaluating this article, the reader 
should allow for the enthusiasm of one 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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As school begins, 
some words of inspiration 


for all teachers 


Mind 
Your 


Motives! 


By REV. WILLIS L. WHALEN 


Principal, Central Catholic High School, 
Portland, Ore. 


@ THE COMMONLY ACCEPTED 
axiom that a man to be successful must 
sell himself on his job applies to teaching 
in all its force. The reason is obvious to 
every veteran of the classroom. School- 
work is a rugged occupation, and, unless 
the teacher is deeply convinced of its 
value, he will work halfheartedly or. per- 
haps, give up entirely. 

Those of us who have toiled with chil- 
dren, especially teen-agers, know this to 
be a fact. The thoughtlessness of youth, 
its frequent unco-operative spirit, its 
failure to want to achieve, its restlessness, 
these defects and many others make our 
profession difficult and often thankless. 

No matter how dedicated we are, there 
are turbulent times when the more human 
among us are tempted to let students stew 
in their own perversity. Some nights we 
would like to lock the classroom door and 
never open it again. In rare instances we 
might even feel the urge to pump a bit 
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of cyanide gas into the ventilating sys- 
tem and send them all on the Great Field 
Trip. 

Most of us, of course, overcome these 
impulses in their more violent forms; but 
they do leave us wondering about the 
“glorious round of soul-satisfying experi- 
ences” promised us by that professor of 
education. They cause us to bend a slightly 
cynical ear to the glowing accounts of our 
vocation painted in pep talks by super- 
visors, superintendents, and 
speakers. 

Some teachers will deny that they are 
affected in this manner. They claim to 
lead idyllic lives. Children are precious, so 
much fun, such invigorating challenges. 
Week ends are dull without them; vaca- 
tions a bore. 

With few exceptions these eternally 
happy educators have only a superficial 
grasp of what they ought to be about. 
They are not disturbed because they do 
not comprehend the seriousness of their 
work. The obstacles youth presents to its 
accomplishment are of small consequence 
because they have little understanding of 
what that accomplishment should be. For 
them life in the classroom is a social get- 
together, a happy outing. If everybody 
goes home smiling, hurray! The day is a 
success. 

But teachers who realize that education 
is more than this cannot help but be 
discouraged by the difficulties they meet 
and the results they get. When this hap- 
pens, they need dynamic motives to keep 
them at their task with the vision and 
vigor it demands. Otherwise they are 
doomed to inefficiency and mediocrity. 


convention 


Satisfaction Motive Denied Teachers 

Unfortunately, teachers cannot look for 
motivation where others find it, namely, in 
the satisfaction of viewing the final effects 
of their work. I have a doctor friend 
whose unselfish devotion to duty is excep- 
tional. When I asked him the source of 
his unflagging energy, he confided it was 
the extreme satisfaction he receives when 
he sees his patients respond to treatment 
and regain their health. 

It is this same sense of satisfaction 
that keeps most people at their jobs 
effectively. To do their best they need to 
see their ideas, their aspirations, their 
labors translated into concrete forms of 
final accomplishment. But this is rarely the 
privilege of the educator. 

He is like an itinerant farmer who plants 
a field of seed and must then move on 
to plant another before the first reaches 
fruition. Occasionally, by chance, he may 
catch a glimpse of the mature stalk; but 
when he does, he cannot know with any 


definitiveness just what part of 
maturity was brought about by him. 

The effects of his work by their very 
nature are hidden. If he could dissect his 
students’ characters and personalities and 
discover exactly what he has contributed 
to their perfection, he would find his 
satisfaction motive. But he cannot do 
this. Instead he must watch pupils come 
and go by scores year after year without 
ever knowing precisely what he has done 
to bring into being the object of his labors 
—the educated man. 

Because we are denied the satisfaction 
of seeing in our students the final out- 
comes of education, there is a danger 
that we will seek motivation in results 
that are merely means to the real end. 
Then immediate objectives become for us 
ultimate objectives. 

We limit our thoughts and ambitions to 
the multitudinous mechanics of teaching. 
We prepare classes, hear recitations, con- 
duct drills, correct papers, give tests, 
keep order, and look for compensation in 
the successful fulfillment of these things. 
Youngsters being what they are, however, 
we are frequently robbed of this reward 
by their failures and our own frustrations. 
When this occurs repeatedly, as it is bound 
to do, the tendency is to grow weary, 
to try less hard, and eventually to be- 
come ineffective. 


that 


Find Motives in Ultimate Objectives 

Lassitude is a constant danger in the 
lives of many teachers. It is kept in 
check by enthusiasm that springs not 
from immediate triumphs of the moment, 
but from a realization of their power to 
shape the destinies of individuals and 
society for time and eternity. If they 
have convinced themselves that theirs is 
the noble task of assembling the intel- 
lectual and moral machinery that will fix 
the course of history for men and nations. 
they will not falter. 

But this is not an act once done and 
over with. It must be a continuous process, 
which begets a state of mind that casts 
a glint of importance on every facet of 
teaching and brightens its dark and dis- 
couraging areas with an attractive sparkle. 
Unless teachers develop this abiding con- 
viction, they will not have a motive strong 
enough to prevent them from being poor 
educators and, most likely, unhappy ones. 

It is clear, then, what we must do; 
namely, understand and keep consciously 
before us the true and ultimate ends of 
education. These goals are enough to 
stimulate any teacher with a modicum of 
good will to measure up to his maximum 
capabilities. They are in themselves a 
driving force. When they penetrate the 
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soul, they power it over obstacles. We 
find in the very thought of them the satis- 
faction we seek to make us do our job 
with the intensity it deserves. 

Now, none of us is ignorant of the great 
aims of Catholic education. Why is it that 
so often they do not motivate us as they 
should? The trouble is we let them hiber- 
nate in some remote corner of our intel- 
lect. Instead of keeping them vibrantly 
alive. we lull them to sleep in our passive 
possession. They do not stir us because we 
do not stir them. This is the problem. 
Its answer is simple; we need to think 
these objectives into action. We need to 
unleash their potency with frequent if not 
daily meditation. 

I am convinced it is right at this point 
many of us fail to become superior teach- 
ers. We have the talent and the skill, but 
we keep their stimuli buried in our un- 
consciousness. Weeks and months pass 
while we plod along at our work. seldom 
reflecting on the glorious goals God has 
given us. No wonder some of us tire and 
let down. Firm action springs from con- 
viction, and conviction is born from 
nothing less than deep-down thinking that 
is not spasmodic but constant. 


A Meditation for Teachers 


We would all be better teachers. if 
every day we made this kind of reflection 
part of class preparation. To be practical: 
why not take some classic selection stating 
clearly the aims of Catholic education and 
read it prayerfully? These famous and 
oft-quoted words of Pope Pius XI might 
well serve the purpose: 


It is therefore as in-portant to make no 
mistake in education, as it is to make no mis- 
take in the pursuit of the last end, with 
which the whole work of education is inti- 
mately and necessarily connected. In fact, 
since education consists essentially in prepar- 
ing man for what he must be and for what 
he must do here below, in order to attain 
the sublime end for which he was created, 
it is clear that there can be no true educa- 
tion which is not wholly directed toward 
man’s last end, and that in the present order 
of Providence, since God has revealed Him- 
self to us in the Person of His only-begotten 
Son, who alone is “the way, the truth and 
the life,” there can be no ideally perfect 
education which is not Christian education 


From this we see the supreme importance 
of Christian education, not merely for each 
individual, but for families and for the whole 
of human society, whose perfection comes 
from the elements that compose it. From 
these same principles, the excellence — we may 
well call it the unsurpassed excellence — of 
the work of Christian education becomes 
manifest and clear; for after all it aims at 
securing the Supreme Good, that is, God, 
for the souls of those who are being educated, 
and the maximum of well-being possible 
here below for human society. And this it 
does as efficaciously as man is capable of 
doing it, namely by co-operating with God 
in the perfecting of individuals and of society, 
inasmuch as the education of youth makes 
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on the soul the first, most powertul and last- 
ing impression for life, according to the 
well-known saying of the Wise Man, “A 
young man according to his way, even when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
With good reason therefore did St. John 
Chrysostom say, “What greater work is 
there than training the mind and forming 
the habits of the young?” 


But nothing discloses to us the supernatural 
beauty and excellence of the work of Chris- 
tian education better than the sublime expres- 
sion of love of our Blessed Lord, identifying 
Himself with children, “Whosoever shall re- 
ceive one such child as this in my name, 
receiveth me.””! 

In this inspiring passage the Holy Father 
gives us our raison d’étre as teachers. But 
he does more; he nails to the masthead of 
our profession its real and ultimate ob- 
jectives. If we hold our heads high and 
keep them in view, they will lift us 
above the comparatively petty problems of 
the classroom and fill us with zeal, 
strength, and constancy. 


The Great Motive 


The Pontiff outlines four points that 
merit special consideration. First, he states 
emphatically that education belongs not to 
time but to eternity. Its final goal is not 
in this world but in the next. The honor 
and glory of God through the salvation 
of souls is its supreme purpose. 

Realize what this truth means to you. 
As a Catholic teacher you are intimately 
associated with Christ in the work of 
redemption. You are the one who prepares 
the soil of the soul to bear the fruits of 
Calvary. You sow the principles of truth 
and goodness from which springs a virtu- 
ous life. You dig and deepen the chan- 
nels which carry divine grace. Pope 
Leo XIII wrote, “It is through men that 
men find their way to salvation.” Next 
to the priest, who proves that fact bet- 
ter than you? 

In every sense of the word you are an 
apostle. Furthermore, you are a front-line 
apostle with whom Holy Mother Church 
entrusts the sacred charge to teach all 
nations. As Christ has commissioned her 
to. fashion His children in faith and 
morals, so she commissions you. Your 
success or failure will bear directly on 
her success or failure. 

No one is more cognizant of this than 
her enemies. That is why in every land 
in every time when they seek to destroy 
the Church, they seek first to destroy the 
Catholic school. They look upon Catholic 
education as the great unifying and 
strengthening power of the Church. They 
believe that if they can separate youth 
from this source of faith and love and 


‘Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New 
Yers: The American Press, 1936), p. 3. 


loyalty, they can go far in crushing the 
Church herself, and with her the eternal 
aspirations of her children. 

But the point is, do you believe this? 
If you do, can you adopt any attitude in 
the classroom other than that expressed 
by St. Paul when he said, “I will most 
gladly spend and be spent for your souls’? 


Appreciation From Parents 


Parents, too, recognize and deeply 
appreciate the force of Catholic education. 
I learned this well a few years ago when 
I had occasion to compliment a devoted 
layman on his extraordinary support of 
our schools. He had defended them and 
extolled their merits publicly at every 
opportunity. He had sacrificed a large part 
of his wealth to build and maintain them. 
I know, also, their welfare was the con- 
stant object of his prayer and mortifi- 
cation. 


I received a letter from this gentleman 
acknowledging my compliments, which has 
been the source of much inspiration to 
me. He wrote in part: 


You praise me, Father, for my devotion to 
God and His Church through the cause of 
Catholic education. Honestly, I don’t de- 
serve that praise, for my motives have really 
been selfish ones. 


You see, I love my children with my 
whole heart and soul. Because of that love 
I want them to be successful and happy in 
this world. I want people to look up to 
them, to admire their honesty, their truth- 
fulness, their prudence, their clean living. But 
most of all I want to be sure of their eternal 
happiness. These are my ambitions for my 
children. 


Yet, on the other hand, I know that this 
world is literally vibrant with forces that 
tend to impede, to tear down all that I hope 
for my children. I am aware that this is an 
age when sin is modern and morality old 
fashioned, when tempiations flaunt themselves 
from magazine stands, newspapers, billboards, 
motion pictures, TV screens, and other places. 
I am not a prude; I am not a pious pessimist, 
but I do know the occasions of sin for my 
children when I see them. 


I am aware, too, that this is a Godless age, 
when scientists put the atom before its Cre- 
ator, when educators deny the existence of 
the Deity, when millions of my fellow citi- 
zens have, if any, only the haziest notion oi 
Jesus Christ Himself. I know these things 
are not the exaggerations of those whom 
sophisticates are wont to call “holy old 
fogies.” I have only to open my eyes and 
ears and be convinced that they are very, 
very real. 


My children must face these dangers and 
overcome them, My God-given responsibility 
is to see that they are prepared. I know 
that the only preparation that will be suc- 
cessful is that which will give them a strong 
living faith and a deep love for God and 
His law. I know, too, that the best means 
I have to do this is the Catholic school. 
There my children will be taught all that is 
necessary for a full life on earth. There their 
faith will grow strong and become invulner- 
able to attack, and their love for God will 
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nerease and blossom and bear the fruit 
hat will place them high in the estimation 
f{ their fellowmen and secure the eternal 


eward that belongs to the children of God. - 


If I have done anything worth praising, 
‘ather, these are my reasons. And, cs you 
an see, they are selfish ones. 

It is strange, but true, that both our 
nemies and friends often see more clearly 
han we the effects of our work. While 
hey look at its final outcomes, we lose 
ight of them in the midst of its immedi- 
te intricacies. We pay so much attention 
o the means that we tend to forget the 
‘nd. 

But to forget the ultimate end of Chris- 
ian education is to forget the very purpose 
f our vocation as teachers. We dare not 
lo this. Instead, we must constantly re- 
nind ourselves of what we are about; 
iamely, that we are partners of Christ 
naking His redemption effective in the 
ouls of men. Certainly this thought 
-hould spur us on to sweat and bleed a 
yit, if necessary, for the youngsters com- 
nitted to our care. If we meditate on it. 
how can any one of us. whether he be 
wriest, religious, or layman, not be sold on 
he fact that as teachers we are doing one 
of the greatest jobs on earth? Once we 
realize this, how can we hesitate to pour 
into our work all the zeal and strength we 
possess? 


Man’s Welfare in the World 

However, if we still need a more im- 
mediate objective. the Holy Father pro- 
vides that, too, when he tells us the goals 
of education include securing “the maxi- 
mum of well-being possible here below for 
human society.” 

What does this imply? Namely, that as 
teachers we are eliminating at their very 
grass roots the ills and problems that beset 
our fellow men. Our task is to lift them 
‘rom the morass of human ignorance and 
perversity and to bring them to the good 
hings born of enlightenment and morality. 

Others may contribute to specialized 
hhases of humanitarianism, but only we 
vork on all its fronts. Man’s soul, his mind. 
iis will, his body, his relationships with 
he individual, the family, the Church, the 
iation, the world at large, these are ours 
o develop and make perfect. In propor- 
ion to the success we achieve is measured 
he spiritual and physical well-being of the 
vuman race. 

We must never forget that our class- 
‘oom is literally the laboratory where the 
‘better tomorrow’ —of which optimists 
speak so eloquently — finds its beginning. 
Here we detect and destroy the virus of 
human error before it infects civilization. 
Here we blend truth, justice, and love into 
personalities that will promote peace and 
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progress. Here, within the limits of the di- 
vine plan, we set in motion an encless 
chain of thoughts and actions that will 
improve the lot of society and make its 
dwelling place more a valley of bliss than 
a vale of tears. 

To do this successfully we must look to 
the future with the same bubbling enthu- 
siasm so characteristic of youth. We, too. 
must see a star to grab, a castle to build, 
a world to conquer, not for ourselves, but 
for them. We ought not let ourselves be 
trapped within the narrow confines of the 
classroom and its everyday struggles. In- 
stead, we must gaze beyond to the in- 
vigorating, long-range aspirations of man- 
kind. Sometimes our students do this better 
than we. For while we harp at their in- 
attention, they are dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions—the stuff out of which 
“better tomorrows” are made. 


Alert to the World 


The best teachers are those who are 
keenly aware of the world’s activity. They 
have a dynamic interest in all phases of its 
affairs, which motivates their work. But 
some religious teachers fail on this score. 
They are afraid to become attracted by 
mundane matters for the reason that they 
cannot square such interest with their per- 
sonal abandonment of material things. So 
they pull down the shutters on the world 
mentally as well as physically. 

Their cloistered minds could be an asset 
from the viewpoint of their own sanctifica- 
tion, but from that of their students’ 
education they are a detriment. After all, 
they must prepare youth for life here as 
well as hereafter. Man’s material progress 
in the world and the progress of the world 
itself are not only legitimate ends of edu- 
cation but obligatory ones. if the “ 
mum of well-being here below” 
attained. 

It follows, then, religious teachers must 
be alert to secular aims of education. More 
than that. they must be enthusiastic about 
them. Otherwise they will cheat pupils of 
outcomes they have a right to expect, and 
they will deprive themselves of a powerful 
inducement to good teaching. 

As for the fear that concern with things 
of this world will harm them spiritually, 
let them not worry. Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, Francis de Sales and 
many others kept up with life in their 
times and managed to become great saints 
while doing it. To keep abreast of the arts 
and sciences and their applications in our 
age is simply to keep tab on God’s prov- 
idence as it guides the human race to its 
perfection. There is nothing incompatible 
in this with the active-religious life. 
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The theology of Confirmation, 
the Church’s mission, 
and good pastoral management 


— all demand the 


LAY APOSTOLATE 


@ LAY APOSTOLATE is a term which 
evokes variant reactions. Some relatively 
few lay people intend (generously they 
think) “to get into it sometime.” Some 
pastors and priests (unfortunately too 
many) do not understand it, want nothing 
to do with it, refuse to allow it. Others 
want and need it desperately, but do not 
know how to effectuate it. A few (re- 
grettably too few) use it well. Some priests 
and laymen consider it as a kind of su- 
pererogatory addition to normal Catholic 
life. Others. including an unbroken line 
of recent successors of St. Peter on the 
papal throne, see the Catholic life as es- 
sentially incomplete unless it includes the 
apostolate. 

Pope Pius XII said recently to a meet- 
ing of apostolically active Catholic women: 
“The Apostolic See does more than toler- 
ate your action. It enjoins you to exercise 
the apostolate (emphasis added). 
Pius XI had said: “A Catholic who is 
not apostolate minded is to that extent 
not a Catholic.” Both the theology of the 
sacrament of Confirmation and the urgency 
of the Church’s mission in the modern 
world, and the requirements of effective 
pastoral management undergird the princi- 
ple of necessary lay involvement in the 
apostolate. 

At the Second World Congress for the 
Lay Apostolate in Rome last October, 49 
per cent of the world’s Catholics were re- 
ported to be in Europe. Another nearly 33 
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per cent were in Latin America. Together 
these two continents would contain nearly 
83 per cent of the world’s Catholics, ap- 
proximately 400 million people (if one may 
presume to profess such exactness in reli- 
gious statistics). The unquestionable con- 
clusion from multiple studies and observa- 
tion is that less than 50 per cent of 
Europe’s Catholics and about 10 per cent 
of Latin American Catholics observe the 
minimal religious obligations of attendance 
at Sunday Mass and Easter duty. This does 
not refer at all to living up to the full 
norms of Catholicism in all the areas of 
personal and social life. In view of the 
relative paucity of priests, another con- 
clusion is also unquestionable: apostolic 
success in those lands, as has been in- 
creasingly recognized, demands formation, 
encouragement, and use of the laity’s in- 
tensive and extensive co-operation. 


The foregoing paragraph is not aimed at 
distracting from our own needs in the 
United States, but rather it emphasizes the 
seriousness of this universal problem. In 
previous articles in this series we have 
referred to such problems as “15 Million 
Lost Catholics,”! the losing battle in swell- 
ing suburbs, the deficiencies in many of 
our parish structures. There are other can- 
cers: certain widespread and obviously un- 
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Christian marital and premarital behaviour 
patterns, the prevalence of materialistic 
and sensate values, our need for far more 
numerous conversions, deficiencies in inter- 
racial conduct, the ignorance of faith on 
the part of so many devoted Catholics, 
serious gaps in the Christian formation 
provided by most Catholic education 
whether in school, church, or home; fre- 
quent absence of Catholic principles in 
both political life and the marketplace. 

Even in our own relatively favored 
country, where we have one priest 

for every 700 known Catholics; 

for every 1000 Catholics, practicing or 

lapsed; 

for every 4000 Americans; 
it is obviously and preposterously unrealis- 
tic to expect priests alone to exercise the 
leaven of Christianity throughout Ameri- 
can life—even if more of them did not 
have serious inadequacies for the modern 
apostolate in their educational backgrounds. 


Work of the Apostolate 


Even if we prescind from those priests 
who still need convincing that the lay 
apostolate is not something to be accepted 
or rejected as one pleases, there remains 
an even more difficult problem: how to 
effectuate and utilize it. Ushers at Mass, 
callers at bingo games, hostesses at ladies 
altar society card parties, all make a valu- 
able contribution to the parish, but they 
can hardly be said to be more than inside 
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the fringe of the apostolate. Many college 
graduates and other devoted laymen have 


“turned away sad” when their offer to help - 


in the parish has been welcomed with re- 
quests for merely that kind of service. 

In order to develop, or help in the 
development of the lay apostolate, we 
have to know what the apostolate is sup- 
posed to do. An elemental function of 
nanagement, pastoral or otherwise, is to 
know the objectives of its enterprise or 
organization, and to be able to fashion 
ind utilize means fitted to those ends. 

Pope Pius XII at last October’s Second 
World Congress, summed up the message 
of the First World Congress for the 
Apostolate of the Laity in 1951 as follows: 


“It prompted Catholics to consider 
their duties not only toward them- 
selves, but also the duties they have 
toward the Church, toward civic 
society, and all mankind. It force- 
fully underlined the importance of 
the laity’s personal undertaking and 
bringing to successful conclusion a 
great number of tasks in the reli- 
gious, social, and cultural field.” 


To Assist in Pastoral Work 


After spelling out the relationship be- 
tween the lay apostolate and the hierarchy, 
the Holy Father goes on to enumerate the 
tasks of the laity “in the crisis of the 
modern world.” He sums up their responsi- 
bilities thus: first, to assist in actual pas- 
toral work in view of the lack of priests, 
as many lay apostles have done in perse- 
cuted lands when priests were arrested or 
dispersed; second, to introduce a greater 
number of exemplary Catholic men and 
women into the ranks of teachers on all 
levels; and third, to have knowing Catho- 
lics involve themselves more fully and 
apostolically in their respective country’s 
economic, political and social life. 

He reminds us that the lay apostolate’s 
functions are the same as those of any 
apostolate, namely spreading the faith and 
extending its sway. The Pope further speci- 
fies the strict meaning of the lay aposto- 
late: “It consists in the laymen assuming 
tasks deriving from the mission which 
Christ entrusted to His Church.” 

To prepare for and exercise such an 
apostolate— which is no less than the 
Christianization of society —the Pope 
emphasizes the need for solid intellectual 
formation, not only for future teachers 
but for all lay apostles. This exhortation 
should settle the argument between certain 
proponents of the movement who try to 
give short shrift to intellectual formation 

_ while emphasizing apostolic action, and 
those who insist on providing an intellectual 
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foundation for all apostolic development. 
If the latter course were followed, we might 
be spared the frequent experience of 
stellar members of parishes or schools, 
heads of sodalities or Holy Name societies, 
who decline to answer the simplest ques- 
tions on the faith because of ignorance. 
Gradually, we might be spared those who 
bow out of church work superficially be- 
cause of some personal quarrel or griev- 
ance. Often they have a fundamental ig- 
norance of the real motive for such work, 
namely love of Christ and apostolic respon- 
sibility, rather than mere personal enjoy- 
ment of the work or devotion to a par- 
ticular priest or parish. 

Since the Christian life imposes the 
obligation not only of not harming our 
neighbors but of doing them positive good, 
the Pope points to the need of finding out 
how they need to be helped. This involves 
study, he indicates, of actually existing 
conditions in the parish, in the recreation 
and communication fields, in the world of 
business and production, and in the field 
of politics and social relations. Here is 
the purpose of parish sociology. 

Remember we are concerned here with 
the lay apostolate in local parishes and 
communities, not only on the apparently 
far-removed level of national movements 
and policies. The local priest. the local 
Catholic Action or lay apostolate group has 
quite a task before it. If success is to be 
won (and how urgent it is!), it means hard, 
unremitting and unending work. It also 
implies the need for humble recognition. 
on the part of both laymen and priest 
advisers. that very much has still to be 
learned. 

In a previous article, we referred to 
the formation and functioning of Christian 
Family Movement groups as a potentially 
effective type of decentralized and expanded 
local apostolate.2 Some months ago there 
was a discussion group of CFM chaplains 
on the group’s objectives and the chaplain’s 
role. Necessarily, the meaning and applica- 
tion of Pope Pius XI’s statement was 
probed that the salvation of society re- 
quired “the correction of morals and the 
reformation of institutions.” (Quadrage- 
simo Anno, No. 84; emphasis added.) ‘Just 
a minute, gentlemen,” interrupted a young 
colleague, “what is this ‘institution’ busi- 
ness? I don’t know what this is all about!” 
While this key concept was carefully ex- 
plained and exemplified, another chaplain 
whispered audibly to his neighbor: “This 
fellow isn’t giving us CFM; he wants to 
give us a course in sociology!” 

We all laughed, but then I commented: 

"See ‘‘More Mileage 
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“Fathers, many a word of wisasm 1s 
spoken in jest. You’re right, you should 
have a course in sociology or its equivalent. 
We, the Church, and our CFM groups 
are supposed to be molders of society. 
That’s the mission of the Church and the 
aim of the apostolate. How can one possi- 
bly assume the leadership or guidance of 
a group committed to the neighborhood 
social apostolate- unless he knows how to 
analyze a society and its institutions, unless 
he knows what social order and social 
institutions are? Crowded communion rails 
are certainly an objective of the aposto- 
late. But unless we show our people how to 
bring Christ from the sanctuary to social 
institutions, we’ve hardly begun our job.” 

This advice applies not only to CFM 
chaplains, but to all priests, and to all 
members of the laity with a role to play in 
the apostolate. It is part of what the 
Holy Father means in demanding a solid 
intellectual foundation for the apostolate. 
Despite much progress that has been made, 
many of our colleges and seminaries send 
their lay graduates and adult priests into 
society without an ability to analyze and 
assess its institutions and their own place 
in society. When this training is lacking, 
it must be made up either by formal study 
or informally by expertly led discussion 
groups. Only then, can they hope to know 
where they are going in the apostolate. 


Redirect Parish Aid Groups 

In the previous article on parish socie- 
ties, mention was made of the frequent 
waste of dedicated man power in such 
exemplary groups as the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. Precisely these dozen or so 
men most interested in serving Christ and 
the parish in their less fortunate brethren 
often exhaust their time, efforts, and talents 
in handling the relatively very few poverty 
cases in the modern parish. Formerly be- 
fore social welfare agencies had taken over 
many of the functions of religious charity, 
there was almost always some extensive 
need for parish-help to the poor. But 
today in most American parishes that need 
for help lies elsewhere . . . yet still within 
the Vincentian desire to provide for the 
less fortunate’s temporal welfare so they 
may achieve spiritual well-being with less 
difficulty. 

For example, how many young parents 
yield to the temptations of contraception 
because their earning power is not yet 
sufficient to finance new arrivals and ex- 
panded housing facilities? How many pro- 
spective students at Catholic high schools 
and colleges do not attend because their 
parents cannot afford it? True, there is 
no destitution; but there is such limitation 
on temporal resources so as to make the 
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achievement of spiritual values very diffi- 
cult indeed. Only an analysis of local 
conditions could help one decide if the 
establishment of a credit union or co-oper- 
ative would be indicated, or perhaps ma- 
ternity and scholarship funds, or home 
expansion teams. Through an analysis of a 
parish’s socioeconomic conditions, the lead- 
ers would find new ways to achieve old 
objectives, to provide help for people try- 
ing to find and follow Christ. 

These examples are only one area open 
to apostolic interest. This article is being 
written in California where, at the present 
time, there is such pressing need for lay 
intelligence and leadership concerning the 
forthcoming vote on private school tax 
exemption laws. Such an issue is as much 
an apostolic concern as is provision for 
catechists to teach in released time classes 
or to prepare first communicants. 

It is clear that priests cannot do all 
this by themselves. Whether or not they 
could, it is the laity who are most inti- 
mately involved in their local community’s 
ways of life. It is the laity’s responsibility 
to assess their community and to be pre- 
pared to exercise the leaven of Christian 
values in it. What if the laity is not ready 
to do this? Then it is up to the priests to 
help them. And if the priests are not 
ready? Then they have to receive the 
proper training to enable them to do so. 
The unquestioned burden of many papal 
statements over the years has been this 
matter of facing up to the Church’s mis- 
sion to the world. The laity have an 
essential role to play; priests need their 
help and should enable the laity to pro- 
vide that help. Priests themselves should 
receive the kind of training which pre- 
pares them for this function. Thus says 
the Holy Father. 


Mixed Reactions From Laity 


Let us recognize and admit that the 
mere idea of the lay apostolate is no 
sesame. Not all laymen respond to the 
opportunity to participate. Many will dive 
in enthusiastically, find the water cold, and 
quickly withdraw. Many begin with devo- 
tion, contribute generously for some years, 
then gradually pass out of the picture. 
Many of the most vociferous in demanding 
a role in the apostolate are the least 
competent, constant, and_ trustworthy 
when given an opportunity. Many of the 
half-formed or unformed bruise easily 
and retire to nurse their injuries, real or 
imagined. Many, willing to be led into 
leadership, find no leaders. 

Be that as it may, we simply have no 
choice, except perhaps surrender or trying 
to maintain a very unsatisfactory status 
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quo. The ideal Catholic parish has been 
defined as an organization of such spiritual 
and temporal characteristics that there 
exists in it the practical and exploited 
opportunity for the spiritual and 
derivatively temporal richness of the 
faith to be brought to its every actual 
and potential member and to every 
institution of its coextensive civic 
community. 


Use All Parish Resources 

Pastoral management must utilize all 
the parish’s resources to achieve this ob- 
jective. A major resource is the- parish 
laity. It may surprise those who use the 
word “lay” in the sense of “secular” (e.g., 
the lay or secular political state) to know 
that the word “laity” has a very religious 
connotation. It is from the Greek Jaos, 
meaning a holy people concerned with 
the work of God. True, the hierarchy has 
the mandate to teach, rule, govern, and 
pastor the flock in matters of faith and 
morals. However, the whole Church is 
Christ’s Mystical Body and therefore, the 
whole Church is called by Peter a royal 
race and priestly people. The whole Church 
therefore shares the mission of Christ to 
bring life to the world that it might 
possess that life more abundantly and thus 
be restored to the Father. 


Kinds of Human Societies 


The world consists of human society and 
its institutions, whether world-wide or in 
the local parish neighborhood. These insti- 
tutions are society’s ways of satisfying 
certain universal human needs. There are 
six basic kinds of societies. The political 
institutions provide for social order; the 
economic for temporal needs; the domestic 
for sexual and reproductive opportunity 
and control; the educational for passing 
on the cultural heritage; the religious for 
expressing man’s relationship with God 
and confirming his personal and _ social 
values; the recreational for relieving ten- 
sion and contributing to personal and 
social harmony. These six major institu- 
tions are universal in human society, 
though their forms have almost limitless 
variation. Always the key question must 
be whether the particular form of these 
institutions in our parish or neighborhood 
is in conformity with Christian living. 

If they are in conformity, fine; we will 
strive to maintain and develop them. If 
not, it is the task of the Christian com- 
munity to reform and sanctify them. For 
example, corrupt ward politics violate the 
Christian code and have a deleterious 
effect upon Christian living in the same 
way as national or international totali- 
tarianism. Likewise for other institutions: 


disproportionate availability of economic 
goods, accepted patterns of sexual and 
marital misbehavior, apathy in religious 
observance, amoral or immoral educa- 
tional procedures and pedagogy in our 
classrooms, and perverted or stupefying 
forms of recreation —all are institution- 
alized forms of social and personal behavior 
from which the Christian community must 
first protect itself, and second, reform. 
Such duties are in largest measure the 
function of the lay apostolate. It is the 
work of God’s people in a world des- 
perately weary, needing sanctification and 
salvation. 

Here I would like to emphasize again 
a point made in previous articles: there 
are rich but largely untapped possibilities 
in a decentralized apostolate, even within 
the parish. Obviously, the rectory cannot 
and should not be the center of authority 
of all attempts at institutional reform, 
except in quite extreme circumstances. 
Yet it can be a kind of nerve center, a 
source of encouragement, providing tem- 
porary leadership in some undertakings 
and even some directive ideas. The point 
is, pastors must be looking out to the 
whole parish and its institutions; they 
cannot have their eyes fastened merely on 
those parishioners who come to receive 
the sacraments. 


After Failures, Try Again 

The history of American business is, by 
and large, a remarkable success story, 
yet the history includes the record of 
hundreds of thousands of business failures. 
There is no reason to expect that the 
fruit of human efforts in apostolic enter- 
prises is going to be much different in 
that respect from the fruit of business 
enterprises. We have to be prepared to 
experience failure. We must take it in 
stride and start over again. This attitude 
is emphasized because many persons and 
groups have tried, failed, and _ then 
stopped trying. We cannot afford that 
kind of defeatism. 


A Sacrament Neglected 

Not only good parish management and 
the urgent needs of the Church’s mission 
require a lay apostolate, but likewise the 
theology of the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. Few will deny that here is a divine 
gift of which we make very little use. 
True, as a sacrament, Confirmation cer- 
tainly confers grace ex opere operato; but 
Christians seem to profit less from this 
divine gift than they should. Just as the 
communicant who receives the Eucharist 
with a minimal consciousness of what he 
is doing participates far less fully in 
communion with Christ than one who does 
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so with vital realization and desire; or 


is the married people conscious of their — 


acramental union and their shared guaran- 
ee from Christ profit far more from the 
rraces of the sacrament than those whose 
onsciousness of marriage does not extend 
o the sacramental. Truly most of our 
‘oungsters receive Confirmation so young 
hat they cannot possibly understand its 
mplications; they almost certainly forget 
bout it soon thereafter. If these young- 
ters have already forgotten about it, then 
urely adults will be little conscious of the 
ommitments they made as_ confirmed 
‘hristians. 


Sacrament of Christian Adu!thood 

Confirmation has been called the sacra- 
nent of Christian adulthood, of the lay 
ipostolate, and Catholic Action, of one’s 
sublic membership in the Church. Baptism 
velcomes the individual into the Church; 
Confirmation welcomes him as a mature 
nember with public responsibilities. Here 
s an essential aspect of Confirmation that 
is simply not known or appreciated by 
the great majority of our people. Of 
ourse, one reason for this deficiency is 
they have not been taught it. Unfortu- 
nately, it is a prime example of non- 
communication of a fundamental Christian 
value to the Christian people. 

The full Christian life includes an 
assignment and a willingness to be a pub- 
lic witness to Christ and His Church. Not 
only did this apply to the Apostles who 
first exercised their apostolate at Pente- 
cost, but it applies to every Christian to 
whom the Holy Ghost has come in His 
fullness at Confirmation. The liturgical 
ceremony in the German diocese of 
Miinster is most impressive as the people 
renew their Confirmation on Pentecost 
Sunday. The diocesan prayerbook and 
missal, Laudate, has prayers (see box) 
that give an adult Christian an oppor- 
‘unity to reflect on the meaning of his 
commission to be a public witness to 
Christ. Such a renewal can help undo the 
relegation of Confirmation in _ people’s 
ninds to a childhood religious exercise. 

When explaining this matter of the lay 
postolate and the Christian’s commitment 
o Confirmation in my university classes, 
| always experience a reaction of surprise. 
‘We never heard that before,” my stu- 
lents say, after 16 years of Catholic 
eaching. There is a similar reaction after 
sermons and retreats. All of which leads 
o two conclusions. First, there is much 
n Christian life which we are not teach- 
ing our people. Second. we might look for 
1 very much more active and apostolic 
laity if we did teach it to them . . . and 
then invited them to live it. 
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Sacrament of Christian Maturity 
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— Uftiual U. S. Navy photograph 


Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, 
administers Confirmation at Great Lakes Naval Training center. 


Prayers and Meditations for Renewal 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation 


The diocesan prayer book and mis- 
sal, Laudate, used in the German dio- 
cese of Miinster, includes these prayers 
for a parish renewal of Confirmation 
on Pentecost Sunday. 


First Prayer 


PRIEST: Lord Jesus Christ, You 
promised Your Apostles: “You shall be 
witnesses unto Me.” This word applies 
likewise to us. We also are to be wit- 
nesses unto You. In the sacrament of 
Confirmation You have, through the 
bishop’s laying on of hands and anoint- 
ing, given us the gift of the fullness of 
the Holy Spirit and anointed us as 
soldiers in Your Kingdom. The light 
which we had received at baptism was 
to become a brand of fire and set us 
completely aflame. The fire of the Holy 
Spirit was to fill us with courage and 
strength. Behold, Lord, we ask You 
today, renew in us this fire of the 
Holy Spirit. Grant that we, according 
to the example of Your Apostles, 
might overcome in ourselves all fear 
of men and human respect. Make us 
ready to profess our faith in You and 
Your holy Gospel. 

PEOPLE: Make us ready, Lord! 


There follows a series of short prayers 
and responses said alternately by priest 
and people, the final one being: 


PRIEST: Strengthen in Your Grace all 
those whom You have signed with the 


Sign of the Cross and anointed with 
the Chrism of Salvation. Let them grow 
in faith, and make their love strong. 
Let them ever more mature unto the 
maturity of Christ and as adult mem- 
bers of Your Church. Through Christ 
our Lord. 

PEOPLE: Amen. 


Meditative Prayer on 
Confirmation 


Lord Jesus Christ, eternal Son of 
God, You have said: ‘You shall be 
witnesses to Me.” Therefore to be a 
Christian means to profess, to give tes- 
timony to You and Your holy gospel. 
Christian life demands mutual help and 
co-operation in Your Kingdom. For 
that purpose You have instituted the 
holy sacrament of Confirmation. When 
the bishop, who possesses the conse- 
created fullness of the priestly power, 
administered this sacrament to us, we 
received at that moment the fullness of 
the Holy Spirit, and with it the full 
vocation to the common priesthood as 
well as the consecration of Your knight- 
hood. We were accepted into the com- 
pany of Your soldiers and, just as the 
Apostles on the first Pentecost, we 
were called to a public and heroic pro- 
fession of the Faith and to share in 
the work of Your Kingdom. From the 
condition of spiritual childhood we ad- 
vanced to supernatural maturity and 
became complete, adult Christians. 
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@ WHEN the delegates to the 55th 
annual National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in Philadelphia, Easter 
week, unanimously endorsed the resolution 
“that this Association undertake the devel- 
opment of a uniform system of financial 
accounting and reporting,” they reflected 
the growing interest in one of the key 
areas of school business administration. 

In both public and private school circles. 
increased attention is being focused on the 
cost of education. The Rockefeller Report 
cites school finance as the major factor in 
providing education in the future.' Roger 
A. Freeman in his research on the subject, 
acknowledges the primacy of school fi- 
nance, although his studies reflect a feel- 
ing that the nature of the school finance 
problem has been greatly exaggerated.* In 
both instances, the availability of reliable 
and comparable financial data is the key 
to appraising, studying and understanding 
the problem. 

Mindful of the need for comprehensive. 
complete, and correct data, delegates to 
the Philadelphia Convention adopted this 
resolution : 


WHEREAS, the need for continuous and 
current statistical evidence demonstrating the 
growth of Catholic education is imperative, 
and 

WHEREAS, the expansion of Catholic edu- 
cation requires reliable data on revenue and 
expenditures covering both construction and 
operation costs for purposes of analysis and 
comparison, be it, 

Resolved, that this Association intensify its 
efforts to adopt standardized educational ter- 
minology and develop a uniform system of 
pupil reporting, and be it further 

Resolved, that this Association undertake 
the development of a uniform system of fi- 
nancial accounting and reporting and adopt 
standardized techniques of determining pupil 
costs. 


1The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America, Special Studies Project Report V 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1958). 

Roger A. Freeman, School Needs in the Decade 
4head (Washington, D. C.: Institute for Social Science 
Research, 1958). 
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A most-pressing need of Catholic education is a 


Uniform System of Accounting 


By BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V., Ph.D. 


Assistant Dean, Evening Division, Robert A. Johnston College oj 


The need for accurate financial data 
represents a continuous need. Accounting 
records provide the historical data which 
reflect the revenue and the expenditure pat- 
tern of a business or an institution for a 
given period of time. As historical records, 
they serve a limited purpose. The real 
value can be derived from an accounting 
system when it is so organized that the 
data provided can be analyzed and inter- 
preted. If the data resulting from the 
accounting system is to be of permanent 
value, it must be such that the resulting 
information can be used as a guide for 
future planning. 


Who Knows Costs of Education? 

Accounting data should help answer 
many questions: What does it really cost 
to operate our schools? What are the fixed 
costs? What are the variable costs? Where 
is the dollar break-even point? At what 
pupil size can the school expect to break 
even? If we build a new high school in 
Middletown, U. S. A., what should we 
expect to spend annually to support it? 
Why does the cost of education vary so 
much between two schools in the same 
city or in the same diocese? What are the 
real per pupil costs? Why do parochial 
school per pupil expenditures vary con- 
siderably from public school per pupil cost 
data in cities of comparable size? Account- 
ing per se. will not provide the answer to 
all of these questions. Many of them reflect 
serious problems in the area of diocesan or 
parish policies governing school finance. 
Yet, in every case, accurate dependable 
accounting information provides the basic 
data for the review and study which must, 
necessarily, precede cost analysis. 

The inability of many administrators to 
answer questions as proposed above lies in 
the lack of uniform accounting data. Ward 
Reeder, Professor Emeritus of Education 
at the Ohio State University, has observed: 
“Unfortunately, at present. most school 


Business Administration, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 













financial data of a comparative nature 
must be accepted with a grain of salt. . . 
One of the chief adverse criticisms which 
has been, and still is being, made of school 
financial-accounting systems is the lack of 
standardization in the accounting forms 
definitions, and nomenclature.’ 

This problem is not peculiar to parochial 
and private schools; it has been a plague 
to public school administrators over the 
years. At the present, the problem emerges 
unusually acute in parochial schools. As 
Catholic educators project our school popu- 
lation for the decade ahead and prepare 
plans to satisfy the educational needs of 
the future, special attention must be de- 
voted to the immediate cash outlay and 
the ultimate cost of sustaining this edu- 
cational system. The value of uniform ac- 
counting data that is accurate and reliable 
is self-evident. 

Considerable progress has been made 
over the years by our colleagues in public 
school education. New York prescribed a 
uniform accounting system as early as 
1916. Many states have since adopted uni- 
form methods of accounting for school 
revenue and expenditures. These standards 
conformed to the recommendations of a 
National Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the then Bureau of Education. 
Bureau of the Census, National Education 
Association, and the Association of School 
Business Officials. The Committee report 
was published as the United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, No. 3 (1912). A 
later revision, known as Circular 204 of the 
United States Office of Education (1940) 
served as a guide to Uniform School Ac- 
counting in recent years. 

In 1957, the co-operative efforts of the 
Office of Education and five major edu- 
cational groups was climaxed in the pub- 
lication of the most comprehensive manual 

3Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public 


School Administration, 4th ed. (New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1958), pp. 305, 562. 
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on financial accounting tor schools now 
available.t The handbook should be pur- 
chased and studied by every public and 
private school administrator in the country. 
1 contains the foundation for accurate 
r-cording, reporting and interpreting of fi- 
incial information. Utilization of this pro- 

ysed accounting system would insure ap- 

‘opriate initial recording of financial data, 
iaprove the accounting for school funds, 
i iprove budgetary procedures, and estab- 

sh a firm basis for cost accounting. 

Beginning in September, 1954, a series 

f national conferences over a two-year 

sriod devoted exclusive attention to the 

‘velopment of a uniform system for re- 
jorting school revenue and expenditures. 

onference participants were selected from 
nong leaders in the five co-operating as- 
iciations: American Association of School 
Administrators, Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the United States and 
Canada, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, and the 
National School Boards Association. Ad- 
ditional handbooks will be prepared by the 
Office of Education and the co-operating 
associations to cover property accounting, 
student-body activity funds, stores, fund 
accounting, and similar aspects of school 
accounting. 

The development of this handbook has 
been described elsewhere in greater detail.® 
The brief statement here suffices to indicate 
the progress achieved by public school ad- 
ministrators in this vital area of adminis- 
tration. 

In Catholic education, the degree of 
interest in uniform accounting has been 
increasing, also. As we steadily move away 
from parish and community conducted 
schools into a more extensive diocesan pro- 
gram of education, characterized by central 
or regional schools, the Catholic education 
system ceases to be a series of financially 
‘utonomous enterprises and tends to be- 
come a more integrated network of schools 

‘quiring common financial supervision. The 

eed for proper and precise accounting and 

mparable data now becomes more urgent. 
‘Miocesan superintendents must be able to 
recast construction and operating costs of 

‘hools in various sections of the diocese. 

1 the past, superintendents have been con- 

erned with the need for relatively uniform 


‘Paul L. Reason and Alpheus L. White, Financial 
counting for Local and State School Systems: Stand- 
‘d Receipt and Expenditure Accounts, State Educa- 
onal Records and Reports Series: Handbook II, Bul- 
‘tin, 1957, No. 4, U. S. Department of Health, 
ducation, and Welfare, Office of Education (Wash- 
ngton, D. C.: Government Printing Office), $1. 
‘Joseph P. McElligott, ‘“‘Handbook for School Ac- 
ountants,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 58, No. 11, Nov., 
956, pp. 90-96, 98, 102, 104-106. 
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patterns of instruction in a diocese; this 
goal has been undertaken through a uni- 
form diocesan curriculum; single or multi- 
ple textbook adoption lists; diocesan-wide 
testing, and standardized teacher require- 
ments. Policies on academic and discipli- 
nary matters are quite uniform in almost 
every diocese. The next area of school ad- 
ministration to be unified lies in school 
business management. 

The reader may wonder, “Is there any 
evidence of uniform accounting in the vari- 
ous dioceses of the country?” The subject 
of uniform accounting and financial report- 
ing has not been researched extensively. 
Some dioceses do have uniform financial 
reports and make recommendations to prin- 
cipals indicating the type of income and 
expenditures that should be reported to 
the diocesan office. The number of dioceses 
doing this is not great. Some of the Super- 
intendents have indicated that their finan- 
cial reporting forms are antiquated and 
need revision. 

In the study of business management in 


central Catholic high schools undertaken 
by this writer, some information on this 
subject was uncovered.* From a total of 
136 central Catholic high schools 40 indi- 
cated that they employed uniform account- 
ing systems. 


Schools With Accounting Systems 
Three central schools, one each in the 
states of Illinois, Kentucky, and New York, 
reported that their school accounting sys- 
tem was based on the uniform system 
recommended by their respective state 
departments of education. This number 
represents 7.5 per cent of the central 
schools reporting uniform systems. 
Diocesan accounting systems were re- 
ported by 29 administrators. This number 
represents 72.5 per cent of all the schools 
with uniform systems. The schools report- 
ing uniform systems based on diocesan 
programs were located in the Archdiocese 


®Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., “A National Study 
of Business Management in Central Catholic High 
Schools’”’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, St. Louis 
University, 1958). 


MEDIAN SALARY FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS, BY REGION 
School Year 1956-57 - Preliminary Report 
U.S. Median - $3,600 


A SALARY GUIDE FOR LAY TEACHERS 


The salary map above is taken from “The 
Beginning Teacher,” a preliminary report of 
a survey of new teachers in the public 
schools, 1956-57, just published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Note that the median salary of teachers 
beginning their careers in 1956-57 was $3,600 
for the nation as a whole. Regionally, the 
highest median salary, $4,000, was found in 
the far West; while the lowest, $2,750, was 
in the upper South. The median salary for 


secondary teachers was $100 more than for 
elementary teachers. In general, men were 
paid $200 more than women teachers. The 
survey notes that the median salary was 
especially low, $2,475, in rural school districts 
having fewer than 50 pupils. 

Of the more than 400 beginning teachers 
surveyed, 20 per cent had emergency or sub 
standard certificates, while 14 per cent did 
not have a bachelor’s degree. The chart may 
be of help to diocesan and parish officials in 
deciding on salary schedules for beginning 
lay teachers. 
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of Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York. 
Philadelphia. and the Dioceses of Mon- 
terey-Fresno, Calif.; Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Harrisburg and Scranton, Pa. Three dio- 
ceses with only one central school each in 
the study — Seattle. Wash.; Pueblo, Colo.: 
and Steubenville, Ohio — reported uniform 
diocesan accounting systems. Although sev- 
eral central schools in the Archdiocese of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Louisville, Ky.. 
and the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and Helene, Mont.. answered the question- 
naire, only one school in each diocese indi- 
cated a uniform accounting system under 


diocesan sponsorship. Since the other 
schools in these archdioceses and dioceses 
did not report the same information, it 
may be possible that (1) the accounting 
system is not actually based on a uniform 
diocesan system; or (2) the uniform sys- 
tem, if it does exist, may not be obligatory. 
The basis of the system in the last four 
mentioned schools is, at best, uncertain. 

Eight administrators (20 per cent) indi- 
cated that the books maintained by the 
school corresponded to the accounting sys- 
tem developed by the religious community 
in charge of the central school. 


To help each child become the 
best reader it’s in him to be 


The New 
Cathedral 
Basic Rengiad 
Program* 


O’Brien * Gray * Monroe ® Artley 


grows up with children 
from grade to grade. 


GOOD STORIES MAKE CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


Story by story, unit by unit, The New Cathedrai Basic 


Readers make contact 


with the immediate interests of 


youngsters ; have them ready and eager and reaching ahead 
for more stories and books along the lines of the unit 


themes. 


GOOD METHODS HELP THEM READ BETTER 


Lesson plans give teachers detailed help in taking children 
through the four basic steps of a good reading lesson: 
preparing for reading, interpreting the story, extending 
skills and abilities, and extending interests. 


*NOW COMPLETE THROUGH BOOK 6/2 


For an armchair trip through the middle-grade 
books, ask for booklet #647C. 


Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Dallas 2 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


The status of general accounting prac- 
tices in central Catholic high schools ha: 
been discussed at length by this writer or 
an earlier occasion.‘ In the narrow confines 
of a diocese, one might assume that the 
costs of providing Catholic education migh: 
be similar. The “facts” do not alway: 
substantiate this inference. The “facts” t 
explain the difference are not always readily 
available. Unless similar income and ex 
penditure accounts with identical accoun 
definitions are maintained, and a substan 
tially similar method of recording and sum 
marizing are developed, the “facts” avail 
able for comparison are not  sufficientl 
reliable to be used as a basis for decision 
making. 


> 


Advantages of Standard Accounting 

The universal adoption of standards ac 
counts and terminology in school account 
ing will: (a) help to insure appropriate 
initial recording of financial data; (6) 
improve the accounting for school funds 
(c) improve school budgeting; (d) estab- 
lish a sound basis for cost accounting; (e 
improve the accuracy of local, state, and 
national summaries; (f) facilitate compari 
sons of financial information among com- 
munities and among States; (g) enable 
local and State educational authorities to 
obtain more suitable needed information 
for policy determination; (4) improve the 
accuracy of educational research; and (7) 
facilitate and improve reliable reporting to 
the public on the condition and progress 
of education. 

The recommendation of a uniform ac- 
counting system is not new. Uniform 
accounting systems have been recommended 
by Father Bonnike* and Father Owens." 
Brother Basil Rothweiler,!° and Monsignor 
Edward Spiers.1! Father Rowland Gannon, 
in his study, A Plan of Business Adminis- 
tration for Catholic Secondary Schools, 
presented an accounting system “which was 
intended to be simple but adequate for the 
financial needs of a Catholic school or 
school system.’!* Both Father Dumas L. 


7Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., “Accounting, Budget 
ing and Purchasing in Catholic High Schools,’ Ti 
Catholic Educational Review, Vol. LVI, No. 5, May 
1958, pp. 306-318. 

8Francis J. Bonnike, ‘“‘A Cost Analysis of the Cur 
rent Expenditures of Catholic Secondary Schools’? (un 
published Master’s thesis, Catholic University of Amer 
ica, Washington, D. C., 1951), p. 54. 

*Joseph Patrick Owens, S.J., ‘“‘The Determination oi 
Per Pupil Costs in Roman Catholic Schools’? (un 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham University, New 
York, 1954), pp. 158-159. 

Basil Rothweiler, F.S.C., “A Manual of Budgetar) 
and Financial Procedures for Catholic High Schools’ 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education 
St. Louis University, 1947), p. 134. 

“Edward F. Spiers, The Central Catholic High 
School (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1951), p. 170. 

“Rowland Edgar Gannon, “A Plan of Business Ad- 
ministration for Catholic Secondary Schools’ (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Saint 
Louis University, 1950), p. 144. 
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McCleary'* and Brother J. Alfred Moroni, 
F.S.C.1* have presented the basis for an 
iccounting system for Catholic secondary 
schools. 

The Superintendents Department, Na- 
ional Catholic Education Association, con- 
sidered the problems of school business 
nanagement at their November, 1957 Con- 
‘erence. This author presented some con- 
siderations on various aspects of school 
iccounting at this meeting; the reactions 
vere favorable and encouraging. The Su- 
erintendents are currently working on a 
rroject designed to develop a uniform 
ystem of pupil reporting. The need for 
iniform accounting and financial report- 
ng has been felt although the method has 
ot been entirely decided upon. 

The Superintendents have a Standing 
‘ommittee in Uniform Statistical Reports 
inder the chairmanship of the Reverend 
Roman C. Ulrich, Superintendent of 
schools of the Archdiocese of Omaha. The 
“ommittee is presently responsible for the 
development of the uniform pupil 
ounting project. 

The resolution adopted in Philadelphia 
recognizes the efforts of the Committee 
ind should serve to strengthen their efforts 
in moving forward in the area of uniform 
financial accounting. 

That this project cannot be accomplished 
by the Superintendents alone is readily 
recognized. The task of developing an 
accounting system applicable in parish, pri- 
vate and diocesan schools is no easy under- 
taking. There exists a need for an Ad- 
visory Committee to co-operate with the 
Standing Committee of the Superintendents 
Department. Such a Committee should be 
composed of personnel from the accounting 
staffs and business officers of colleges, high 
schools, and universities; procurators of 
religious communities, and representatives 
of the accounting profession. These leaders 
ire in a position to see the problem and 
would be able to guide diocesan adminis- 
rators in resolving their difficulties through 
he development of a single, yet complete. 
iccounting system. 


ac- 


Based on Federal Recommendations 
The Uniform Accounting System pro- 
vosed by the Office of Education is the 
ogical basis for any system to be designed 
or private schools. Two reasons strongly 
support this contention. First, the account- 
ng principles presented in the Office of 


Dumas L. McCleary, C.S.V., “An Accounting 
System for High Schools Owned and Operated by a 
Religious Community’? (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Education, Catholic University of Amer- 
tea, 1945). 

M4Alfred Moroni, F.S.C., “An Accounting System 
Manual for Catholic High Schools’ (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Department of Education, St. Louis 
University, 1950). 
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Education study are accounting principles 
of universal application. Accounting prin- 
ciples are equally valid whether employed 
in public or private school accounting. 
Secondly, any system developed from the 
standard revenue and expenditure accounts 
established by the Office of Education will 
insure similarity of definition and reporting. 
The resulting system will make it possible 
to compare public and private school cost 
data. As cited previously, present compar- 
isons often lack validity due to varying 
bases of compilation. 

Administrators reading this summary will 
readily recognize the values to be derived 
from a uniform system. To these advan- 


tages can be added the benefits derived 
from a system that constitutes a standard 
operation procedure, readily adopted and 
widely understood. Developing a Uniform 
Accounting System depends on the en- 
thusiasm and co-operation of all adminis- 
trators. If you have had experience in this 
area of administration or are especially in- 
terested in helping develop a _ uniform 
accounting program, this writer would wel- 
come your suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Co-operation in this vital area of 
school business administration will yield in- 
valuable data for guidance in solving the 
problems of cost and school finance facing 
us in the years ahead. 


LO 


HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


1957 EDITION! 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-comsumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 


(Workbook) 
New, 























Copyright 1957. 


New improved 1958 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out with 
the correct procedure and makes manuscript 
writing a pleasure for both pupil and teacher. 


PALMER METHOD FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


: Attractive pens in assorted colors with me- 
: dium, fine or extra fine replaceable po‘nts 
{ . a valuable aid to better penmanship. 


\, 756 each in orders of 1 doz. or mor 


as sebiiiinanobetines aes is iis 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING BOOKS 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


revised consumable workbook 
for second graders to accompany the 
teacher’s manual described below. 

46¢ each 


eS 


FBR RES ae ci a alii 


from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 


manuscript. 27¢ each 
(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MY FIRST WRTING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writing for 
first graders, designed to accompany 


the teacher's manual described below. 
Copyright 1956. 





























MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 


Teacher's Manual FREE with Individual orders 
of 20 or more workbooks described above. 


$1.35 each 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards are 
184, x17 inches. In manuscript or cursive. 
Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each (95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 





What bout School A4ttendauce/ 


@ REGULAR ATTENDANCE is fun- 
damental to all school programs. Since 
absence from school constitutes an inter- 
ference with the continuity of education, 
the cause and nature of the absence 
immediately becomes the concern of the 
school and the home. 

Some absences are unavoidable and 
schools should recognize them as legiti- 
mate. However, many absences are avoid- 
able and are, thus, essentially unlawful. 
The emphasis in any attendance program 
should be on the reduction of unneces- 
sary absences. In this, pupils, 
and teachers all have a role. 

Parents bear the primary responsibility 
of making certain that their children at- 
tend school regularly. Through their own 
attitudes and actions they set the patterns 
which children follow. Any indication on 
their part of indifference to the value of 
schooling, or the importance of regular 
attendance will immediately communicate 
itself to their children. 

Teachers should concern themselves 
with the basic causes of nonattendance 
because they realize that the problem is 


parents, 


Some practical advice for teachers and principals 


not completely solved by merely getting 
the children back to school. They should 
realize that truancy is a symptom of other 
maladjustments and that it may have a 
variety of causes. 


What Is Good Attendance? 


Good attendance is regular attendance. 
It reflects the attitude of the child and 
his parents on the importance of continu- 
ous education. While good attendance is a 
variable which must be interpreted for each 
pupil in the light of his personal problems, 
an average of 90 per cent or better is 
considered good. 

However, it is more fruitful to con- 
centrate on the causes of absence than on 
the percentages of attendance. A pupil with 
frequent half-day absences for poor rea- 
sons may average 86 per cent attendance 
and appear to have better attendance 
than a chronically ill pupil whose fre- 
quent and extended absences bring his 
average to 75 per cent. 


What About “Phony” Excuses? 
What should be done about suspected 


“phony” notes from parents? The question 
could mean that while a note is from a 
parent the acceptability of the excuse is 
in question. It can also mean that while 
the note supposedly is from a parent, 
someone else signed the parent’s name. 
In either case, the parent should be con- 
tacted to determine the facts and to be 
sure that the parent knows of the child’s 
absence. An interview provides an oppor- 
tunity to help parents deal effectively with 
their children. Parents’ signatures should 
be on record for comparison purposes 
when doubts arise. 

Whatever the findings, teachers must 
work with a child, find out his reasons 
for nonattendance and then help him. 


“Teacher, | Have a Cold.” 

Good judgment must be exercised ir 
handling “colds.” In the initial or febrile 
stage of a cold, children should be sent 
home as the symptoms may be the pre- 
cursor of other childhood diseases. When 
the acute stage of a cold has passed, it is 
safe for the child to attend class pro- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Why the 


Hammond Organ 


is a good investment 
for your school 


Musically speaking... 


Imagine what it will mean to your school to com- 
mand the rich musical resources of the Hammond 
Organ! 


You'll have lively music for assembly or the gym 
classes. Inspiring music for Graduation. Gay music 
for the school dance. Serious music for the class 
room. Appropriate music for any occasion! 


What makes this astonishing versatility possible 
are the exclusive Hammond Harmonic Drawbars, 
which provide literally thousands of different tonal 
combinations—more than with any comparable 
instrument. 


Every day, and around the clock, you can enrich 
school life so many ways with the Hammond Organ! 


HAMMOND 
O RGAN music’s most glorious voice 


FREE BOOKLET shows how your 
school can raise money for an organ 


> 
Mail coupon today for free booklet, vous or 


“How To Get a Hammond Organ for 
Your School.’’ Check coupon also for 
information on how to arrange a free 
showing of Hammond’s sound-color 
film, “‘The Kind of Music You Want.” 


Practically speaking... 


You can have music anywhere in your school with 
the Hammond Organ. It’s light in weight, can be 
easily moved from auditorium to class room to 
gym. It fits a small space, plugs in like a lamp. And 
any pianist can readily learn to play it. 


You'll never have any tuning expense, for the 
Hammond Organ can never get out of tune. And 
because the Hammond is built to last, you can 
count on long and faithful service. 


Prices start at $1,350, f.0.b., Chicago. Ask your 
Hammond dealer to demonstrate the model that 
will fit your needs and your budget. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4224 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


For Your School.” 


(] Please send information on free showing of ““The Kind of 


Music You Want.” 
Name. 
Address 


ee i ae 


eee 


L) Please send free copy of “How To Get a Hammond Organ 
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School Attendance 


(Continued from page 80) 


vided that he covers coughs or sneezes. 
Children with a history of rheumatic fever 
should be watched carefully for signs of 
colds. Children with a history of frequent 
absences because of ‘“‘colds” should be re- 
ferred for medical examination because 
the “cold” may be symptomatic of other 
diseases, such as allergies or diseased 
tonsils. 


Do Incentives Improve Attendance? 


Awards of have limited 


a8 (47S SR 


themselves 





for 


neighbors, etc.). .. 
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GRADE-SCHOOL APOSTLES 


START YOUR BULK ORDER TODAY 
ONLY 15¢ A COPY! 


effect in improving the attendance of indi- 
vidual pupils with serious absence records. 
However, awards help in giving recogni- 
tion to the significance of good attendance. 
They also reflect the school’s efforts to 
strengthen home-school ties. 

Within the framework of a good at- 
tendance program there is a place for 
incentives such as certificates of merit, 
pins, and other awards given to classes, 
grades, and pupils with outstanding 
records. 

Effective school attendance programs are 
the result of co-operation and teamwork on 
the part of the teacher, the principal, and 
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ee THIS YEAR our Holy Father spoke with hope of 
the world’s “reawakening,” of mankind’s being on the 
threshold of a new “springtime” . . 
this progress in your school unless you develop an apostolic 
mind and heart in your youth. 


. But humanity can’t make 
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Pictured on this page, Sister M. Paul, O.S.B., trains young 
apostles of Cathedral parish, Crookston, to really be strong and 
perfect Christians in the rural life of northwest Minnesota. . . 


Every month CATHOLIC BOY publishes a picture-story 
showing grade-school apostles carrying out a project that has 
worked (Christian attitudes towards TV, studies, non-Catholic 
Why not try the BOY in your school? .. 
a working copy for every student.... 


THE CATHOLIC BOY 
Notre Dame 26, Indiana 









the school attendance co-ordinator (who 
may be a public truant officer or a 
specially-appointed school official). There 
are many techniques that the teacher and 
principal can use to maintain successful 
school attendance programs. 

First, the teacher should handle atten- 
dance records and school routines with 
dispatch. This entails: marking the roll- 
book daily, listing absentees on school 
attendance card, preparing the attendance 
sheet, and sending out an absentee postal 
card on first day of absence. Teachers 
should report an unexplained absence 
after five days, or report immediately any 
suspected truancy. Letters from parents 
concerning absences should be filed. Teach- 
ers should also maintain liaison with 
school attendance co-ordinator. 

The teacher influences children’s attend- 
ance directly through specific techniques 
and indirectly, but positively, through 
good human relations in the classroom. 
Creating experiences which will assure 
success, being a warm and _ affectionate 
personality, giving children a feeling of 
belonging, adapting the curriculum to the 
needs of the individual — all promote good 
attendance. 


Some Effective Techniques 

Among the many techniques which 
teachers have found effective in improving 
attendance are: Develop class spirit. Dis- 
play enthusiasm when the class receives 
an award or recognition for attendance. 
Have children send letters to an absentee 
and include the teacher’s personal letter. 

Discuss cause of absence with absentee’s 
brother, sister, or classmate. Know the 
past record of nonattendance of each 
child by reviewing cumulative records 
early in the year and checking present 
attendance with past record. 

Discern changes in behavior of any 
child which may be symptomatic of pos- 
sible nonattendance, and relate it to 
knowledge of child’s home condition. 

Encourage children to attend school 
even if late or for a half day; be firm. 
but not carping, about punctuality. 

Give warm welcome to returned pupil 
who has been ill, and offer reassurance 
by promoting feeling of acceptance to the 
returned truant. 

Assign early morning tasks to pupils 
to inculcate feelings of responsibility and 
of membership in the group; both good 
and poor attender should have jobs of 
responsibility like distribution of books 
setting up visual aids equipment, etc. 

Principals should help support and inte- 
grate schoolwide attendance programs so 
that teachers’ efforts are not isolated. Some 


practices used by principals are to: 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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His place in tomorrow’s society 
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The Foster Junior High School of Seattle, Wash. 
uses Samsonite furniture. In this classroom, 

30 students can sit comfortably—with plenty of 
aisle room—in Samsonite’s mobile Tablet-Desk. 
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ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Because actual tests proved conclusively that Samsonite can 
withstand over 1,000 pounds without bending, buckling, or 
sagging an inch — Samsonite is acknowledged the world’s 
strongest all-steel folding chair. 


Write Today for your free Samsonite School Fur- 
niture catalogue. We’ll send you Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield discs, so you can make the PlastiShield torture 
test yourself. 
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School Attendance 


Concluded from page 82) 

Interpret Compulsory Education Law 
‘o parents and explain their responsibilities 
inder this law. At the beginning of school 
‘ear invite an attendance officer to speak 
o P.T.A., and faculty groups, explaining 
iis services to the school and the purpose 
if his home visit. Include the attendance 
ifficer as a member of the school staff. 

Discuss school attendance at monthly 
aculty conferences and_ stimulate staff 
onsciousness and interest in attendance. 
‘ommend teachers who promote good 


POINTS FOR PARENTS 


Familiarize yourself with school regula- 
tions on pupil attendance and _ lateness. 
Observe them. Notify the school promptly 
if your child is absent; give the reason and 
probable date of return. 

Avoid causing the child to be absent by 
keeping him at home to do _ household 


chores, to shop, or to care for other chil- 
dren. 


When a teacher or attendance officer 
communicates with you, co-operate with 
him. He is the school’s representative and 
can help you and your child. 

Take care of your child’s physical prob- 
lems promptly. A healthy child is a happy 
child — and less vulnerable to many causes 
of difficulty. 

Remember that absence and failure are 
closely related. Children whose attendance 
is spotty have difficulty in keeping up with 
the class. 


class attendance programs and personally 
commend classes for good attendance. Give 
recognition to children who have perfect 
attendance for the year. 

Take positive measures to provide suit- 
able clothing for needy children. Inter- 
view personally children with serious at- 
tendance problems. 

Assist attendance co-ordinator in main- 
taining liaison with attendance officer and 
community social agencies where indicated. 
Select co-ordinator of attendance who 
works well with the teaching staff, under- 
stands problems of the community, and 
is a sincere and warm interest in the chil- 
dren. Maintain contact with attendance 
o-ordinator through frequent conferences. 
Allot sufficient time to attendance co- 
ordinator to insure daily opportunity to 
(.rry on interviews and supervise attend- 

ce program. 

It is through the co-operative effort of 
(ve teacher, principal, attendance  co- 

dinator, attendance officer, and other 
-hool that the school’s total 
j rogram can be truly successful. 


services 


Excerpts reprinted with permission from 
the New York City Board of Education’s 
Curriculum and Materials,” Vol. XII, No. 
i, September—October, 1957. 
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Language Laboratory 


(Concluded from page 68) 


who is admittedly a partisan in favor of 
language laboratories. Nevertheless with 
all due allowances, it seems a sound judg- 
ment that the laboratory represents a pro- 
foundly important technological advance 
in the field of language teaching. In a 
word, it is the arrival of the machine age 
in language study. It is to be hoped that 
the Catholic schools of the nation, mindful 
of the exhortations of Fathers Ellis and 
Weigel, and with the advantage of a 
humanistic tradition in which linguistic 


and literary studies have never been out 
of favor, will be in the forefront of 
this advance. 


FATHER, DON’T TALK TOO LONG 


On checking a manufacturer’s brochure 
on church furniture, we were amused to 
note that there is a two-inch difference in 
the slope of pew backs sold to Protestant 
and Catholic churches. The Protestant 
slope is 5% in., while the Catholic slope 
is 3% in. All other dimensions are identical. 

Do you suppose some alert designer has 
calculated a ratio between angle of slope 
and length of sermons? What an inter- 
esting figure for the slide rules! 

Be that as it may, we cannot say if 
Catholics are more upstanding, but they 
certainly are more upright sitting. 


an uninterrupted progression through 8 grades 
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achieves handwriting’s goal — legibility 
A real improvement in handwriting instruction! Easier to teach 
—easier to learn. Manuscript skills taught in first grades become 
basis for cursive handwriting skills and speed. No sudden transi- 
tion—one step at a time through eight books. 
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——new buildings 


OUR LADY, 


Queen of Americas 


t 


A church that expands accommodates 


the summer visitors to the resort 


area at Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


@ FOR 50 YEARS, there has been a 
mission church in the summer resort area 
of Conneaut Lake, Pa., in the Diocese of 
Erie. This August when the new building 
is dedicated to Our Lady, Queen of 
Americas, it becomes a permanent parish 
with a full-time Rev. 
Robert J. Toland. 

The new building offers a practical plan 
for any small rural parish, but is particu- 
larly well-adapted to a parish that needs 
extra church space to accommodate large 


resident pastor, 


The church interior is simply styled with three decorative 
murals depicting the Nativity, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of Our Lord. 


numbers of summer transients. The cruci- 
form building houses a church seating 400. 
a social hall, a rectory, and small convent. 
A folding panel door behind the altar can 
be pushed back so that the social hall 
can also be used as a church, seating 
another 400 Mass-goers. During the influx 
of summer visitors at Conneaut Lake, this 
new church will accommodate 1600 people 
at its two Sunday Masses. 

Highlighting the facade of this tradi- 
tionally styled church is a beautiful paint- 


ing depicting Our Lady against an outline 
map of North and South America, sur- 
rounded by flags of the various countries 
The building exteriors are of golden sand- 
stone trimmed with Indiana limestone and 
wood. A modified modern bell tower is 
surmounted by an aluminum cross. The 
plant was designed by Francis George 
Davidson, A.I.A., of Titusville, Pa., who 
also designed the parish’s new mission 
church, St. Philip’s at Linesville, Pa. Both 
buildings were constructed under the 


When the folding panel behind the altar is pushed back 
this social hall becomes a temporary church, 
doubling seating capacity. 
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This attractive parish plant at Conneaut Lake, 


ARCHITECT: 
Francis Georce Davipson, A.I.A. 
Titusville, Pa. 


direct supervision of Father Toland on a 
time and material basis, employing a full- 
time superintendent. No general contractor 
was employed. 

Both churches used the same construc- 
tion materials: golden sandstone with 
Indiana limestone and wood trim. Painted 
concrete block walls are supported by steel 
joists. The beamed ceilings have laminated 
wood arches, purlins and deck, insulated 
vith Celotex rigid board. Asphalt tile 
‘looring covers a concrete ground slab. 
Both fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
ire used in the buildings. The windows are 
aluminum-framed, awning type. Oil burners 
provide forced hot air heating for the 
church and forced hot water heating for 
he other buildings. 

In Our Lady Queen of Americas church, 
‘he sanctuary wall is plastered and 
painted with three murals of the Nativity, 
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Pa., houses a church, social hall, rectory wing (left) and 
convent wing. The basement has a few classrooms for the catechetical center. 
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and Resurrection of Our 
Lord. The two wings of the building house 
a two-story rectory and two-story convent 
respectively. The latter will provide living 
quarters for four Sisters of the Divine 
Spirit who will teach in the church’s new 
catechetical center. Classes will be held 
in the basement of the church for both 
children and adults desiring instruction. At 
present there are about 75 resident Cath- 


Crucifixion, 


olic families in the Conneaut Lake parish. 
This functional parish plant was built 
at a cost of $175,000. 


Parish Has Mission Church 


Father Toland is also pastor of St. 
Philip’s mission church at Linesville, Pa. 
This simply styled church, also seating 
400, was constructed with materials similar 
to the parent church at Conneaut Lake. 


Another new mission church 


at Linesville, Pa., also serves the 


Conneaut Lake region — 


St. Philip’s 


It is operated as a mission church under 

Our Lady, Queen of Americas parish at Conneaut 
Lake, Pa. Father Robert J. Toland is pastor 

of both churches. 


The golden sandstone facade is inset with 
glass block in the form of a cross. A 
small church bell surmounts the rural 
church. Adjoining the new church is a 
new rectory now under construction. The 
cost of church and rectory is estimated 
at $100,000. During the summer months, 
there are three Sunday Masses as St. 
Philip’s with Rev. Anthony Deppe. S.V.D., 
civing weekend assistance. 


St. Philip’s, too, has a golden 
sandstone facade trimmed with 
Indiana limestone. Note the 
inset cross of glass block. The 
interior with its beamed ceiling 
and traditional appointments 
is warm and inviting. 
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Specialized library of material for 


teachers of money management 


The curriculum of more and more schools includes 
instruction in the wise handling of money. Teachers 
realize that an understanding of the principles of 
sound money management is valuable to students 
both during school years and in the adult years ahead. 


A complete library on the subject is now available. y 
The Money Management Institute of Household This material is offered by 
Finance Corporation has published 12 booklets Household Finance Corporation as part of 
which cover all areas of individual and family spend- : ; . ; 
; ; ; its public service program to provide expert 
ing. These booklets are being used as basic texts ‘al uid evans ‘i 
and reference material in thousands of classrooms. financial guidance to American families. 


The Institute has also produced a series of film- 


12 illustrated booklets— 

5 dramatic filmstrip lectures 
—dealing with the basic 
areas of spending 


35mm films, complete with lecture scripts, are loaned T], NEW 1958-59 PROGRAM FOLDER 

without cost to supplement your teaching. oe MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

FREE PROGRAM FOLDER & | HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. CSJ-9.27-58 

: : , | PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

You are invited to send coupon today for the Money ite 

Management Institute Program Folder which de- Please send me free copy of the Program Folder describing 
. aed 5 all of your current booklets and filmstrip lectures. 

scribes all the booklets and filmstrips in our library. 
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The church has a well- 
lighted interior with 
window walls (left), 
corridor windows and 
skydomes. Light oak 
pews contrast with the 
dark mahogany paneling 
of the sacristy. 


St. Franeis Cabrini Chureh-School 


As this new parish develops in West Bend, Wis., 


its attractive, moderately-priced building can grow with it 


A built-in sink, plenty of 
peg- and tackboard, 
built-in shelves, and a 
steel storage cabinet with 
bright colored doors are 
features of the classrooms. ‘ s / 
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e ‘WE WANT SOMETHING 
attractive and _ substantial, but not 
luxurious, that can be adapted to our 
present and future needs.” Those were 
the instructions given by Father Edmund 
H. Haen to Architect Charles A. Woehrl 
of Madison, Wis., in discussing the edu- 
cational and religious needs of his new 
500-family parish in West Bend, Wis. The 
diocese owned a 28-acre sloping site on 
the south edge of the city; the parish 
bought 10 acres of this. Ultimately, the 
parish hopes to have a school, church, 
rectory, and convent. 

As a beginning, the new ‘St. Frances 
Cabrini church and school was completed 
in September, 1957. The one-story brick 
and window wall building provides nine 
classrooms for 400 pupils. a church seating 
420, a gymnasium-auditorium, and an office 
suite that is currently being used as tem- 
porary living quarters by Father Haen. 
Flexibility, beauty, and easy maintenance 
have been built into this contemporary 
building. As the parish grows and a per- 


manent church and rectory are completed, 
the present church can be easily con- 
verted into three additional classrooms and 
into dressing and shower rooms adjoining 


the gymnasium. Next on the building 
agenda, however, are a convent and rec- 
tory. When the latter is completed, the 
temporary rectory will become a three- 
room office suite with office, health and 
conference rooms. As the school grows, 
another wing of four classrooms can be 
added at right angles to the present build- 
ing, so that eventually there will be a 
school of 16 classrooms. 

A judicious use of color adds warmth 
to the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing. The aluminum-framed window walls 
have bright tomato-red panels of porcelain- 
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enameled steel at the bottom. Highlighting 
the exterior of the school is a life-sized 
statue of St. Frances Cabrini, hand-carved 
in Italy from white Bianca marble. 

A panel of very dark green marble off- 
sets the statue from the beige brick 
building. Other exterior features include 
entrances with yellow canopies and three 
aluminum crosses at the church and gym- 
nasium entrance. 

The building is bisected by a corridor 
running its full length. Corridor light is 
borrowed from the rooms on both sides 
and from glass windows and doors at each 
end. Student lockers line the corridor walls 
which are of blue-green ceramic tile. 

Each of the nine classrooms has a sink, 
prefabricated closets for storing books and 
supplies, teacher and student desks. 
Pastel-painted concrete block walls offer 
plenty of display space with chalk, cork, 
and peg boards. Two 4 ft. square sky- 
domes plus the window wall bring daylight 
to the classrooms. Fluorescent lighting 
supplements the natural lighting. Begin- 


Arcuitect: Caries A. Woenrt, A.I.A., Madison, Wis. 


ning this September, all eight grades will 
be taught by four Sisters of Notre Dame 
and four lay teachers. 

Across the corridor from the pastor's 
office-living quarters is the temporary 
church, which in the future may be con- 
verted into three classrooms and shower 
rooms for the gym. It is beautiful in its 
modern simplicity. Because the church is 
considered as temporary, a removable 
sacristy has been designed and fabricated 
of Philippine mahogany with painted 
black furring to accent the panels. Four 
wood carvings of the saints blend with 
the light wood pews and stand out against 
the dark wood panels. Seven wood plaques 
depicting the Seven Sorrows of Our Lady 
surround her statue. Stations of the Cross 


are etched in narrow red cathedral glass 
panels lining the corridor. They both 
inspire prayer and allow light to enter 
the corridor from the church’s skydomes. 
Heavy glass doors at the back of the 
church lead to the gymnasium. When the 
doors are opened, the 420 seating capacity 
of the church is increased to 600 by using 
chairs in one end of the gym. 

The largest area of the building is the 
1% story auditorium-gymnasium, 55 by 
88% ft. Its asphalt tile floor is marked 
for a basketball court and there are four 
retractable baskets. Last year the grade 
school won a first-place blue ribbon for 
basketball. At one end of the gym is an 
8% by 32 ft. stage; provision has been 
made for adding a 20 by 32 ft. portable 
stage in the future. Fourteen skydomes 
provide natural light, augmented by in- 
candescent fixtures. 

Adjoining the gymnasium is a 26 by 
24% ft. kitchen, fully equipped for serv- 
ing parish dinners or a future hot lunch 
program in the school. A_ pass-through 


aad 


section leads to the gym where portable 
folding tables and chairs can be erected. 
The cream tiled kitchen has a separate 
entrance, a private toilet, and an adjoining 
storage area. 

Under the kitchen is the only below 
ground room housing the hot water boiler. 
Hot water heating pipes are installed in a 
7% in. space between the insulated roof 
deck and acoustical tile ceiling, thus saving 
the expense of a heat pipe trench around 
the perimeter of the building. The main 
heat pipe is installed over the center 
corridor with connecting pipes coming 
down the supporting walls to unit ven- 
tilators and baseboard convectors in office 
and church. Outside’ ventilators are 
covered with aluminum grills. instead of 
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The multipurpose gymnasium has concrete blocks, asphalt 
When portable tables and chairs are set up, 
it is used for church suppers. 


tile floor. 


the customary galvanized iron. The build- 
ing has a slab on ground foundation with 
its perimeter insulated with rigid Fiberglas. 
The steel frame construction has bearing 
walls of 12 in. concrete block and end 
walls of brick. 

A 7% in. steel deck, well insulated with 
rigid Fiberglas and with a built-up pitch 
and gravel roofing covers the building with 
the exception of the gym. A metal pan 
acoustical tile ceiling with a one-inch 
blanket of insulation is suspended from 


the deck with heating pipes installed 
between deck and ceiling. Over the gym- 
nasium, long span steel joists, 2 ft. 8 in. 
deep. are used to support the roof made 
of 1% in. steel deck. also topped with 
insulation, pitch, and gravel. Cells in the 
underside of the deck are filled with 
Fiberglas insulation. 

Floors are covered with asphalt tile in 
various colors. A ceramic tile baseboard 
is used throughout the building. In the 


public areas — corridor, kitchen, and 
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Natural lighting from window doors and borrowed from 
classrooms brightens the corridor. 


asphalt tile floors are easy to clean. 


Ceramic tile walls, 


toilets — colorful ceramic tile, 6 by °% 
in., extends from baseboard to ceiling. 
The building cost $284,000, excluding 
site and furniture. It covers 25,220 sq. ft.. 
at a cost of $11.26 per sq. ft. Next year 
Father Haen’s building schedule calls for 
a convent for the Sisters who now com- 
mute from a nearby parish about two 
miles away. and a rectory for himself. 
If he follows his precedent, these build- 
ings, too, will be modern and functional 
easy to maintain, and pleasant to live in 
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Broken lines indicate future construction. 
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America’s LEADING and 
LARGEST Specialists in 


CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


for Fund Raising in 
Parochial Schools and 
Church Organizations 


"The most discriminating buyer will be 
pleased with our 1958 edition of the 
CATHOLIC CLASSICS ASSORTMENT. 
Among the typically religious themes, 
you will find lovely reproductions of old 
masters, as well as traditional subjects 
such as Madonna designs, rosary, statues, 
designs depicting the Holy Family, ete. 
All have been tastefully embellished with 
gold bronze. These assortments, lovelier 
than ever before, will be even more suc- 
cessful than ever before. To make the 
assortment one of the finest ever created, 
no pains have been spared in the crea- 
tion of the box wrap. In addition, we 
have a complete line of wrapping paper 
and every day cards (Religious and 
Secular). Our quantity prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 


This box (illustrated) is only one of 
14 Catholic Christmas Cards boxes 
that retail for only $1. 
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CRESTCARD CO. 
169-173 HIGHLAND AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Please send me samples of your 1958 lines of ; 

Catholic Christmas Cards on approval. No t 

obligation of course. i 
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—maintenance 


Part Il of a two-part article on floor care gives expert 
advice on Stone and Wood Floors 


MAINTAIN YOUR FLOORS PROPERLY! 


If floor is TERRAZZO 

The National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Association, Inc., Washington, D. C.., 
suggests: 


The physical characteristics of terrazzo 
— or any flooring materials — must govern 
the methods and selection of materials for 
properly treating and cleaning it. Good 
terrazzo has a smooth surface that is 70 
per cent or more of marble, and less than 
30 per cent of neat Portland cement 
matrix. The marble granule has practically 
no absorption. The porosity of the matrix 
and its ratio of absorption are relatively 
low. 

Suitable materials for treating or clean- 
ing terrazzo floors will fill the original 
pores or have no effect on them. Harmful 
materials increase the number and enlarge 
the pores. Continued use of such harmful 
materials increases the maintenance prob- 
lem and cost. Terrazzo does not need an 
artificial or applied surface. Its sheen and 
luster are entirely natural. Properly laid 
and cured terrazzo in its natural condition 
is a lifetime installation and needs only 
simple care to preserve its attractive ap- 
pearance. Artificial or applied surfaces 
often create or contribute to slipperiness 
which is not an inherent quality of terrazzo. 

Terrazzo is benefited by a penetrating 
(not surface) seal which prolongs hydra- 
tion of the cement to provide color density 
and longer life on new terrazzo —and in 
old terrazzo reduces penetration of water. 
stains, and grime. The urgency for the need 
of such a penetration treatment varies with 
the floor. This association recommends that 
the use of purely surface waxes, lacquer. 
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shellac, or varnish preparations, and “good 
for anything” materials be avoided. 

New terrazzo, when not given a special 
treatment, often has a dull, gray appear- 
ance. This is caused by a deposit of 
efflorescent, mineral salts that are a by- 
Portland cement. This chemical action con- 
tinues at a decelerating rate over a period 
of months, unless the pores of the terrazzo 
are sealed. This is a normal condition and 
the deposit is removable by the regular 
maintenance operations. 


Scrubbing for New Floors 


New terrazzo and mosaic floors should 
be scrubbed two or three times a week, 
and mopped on alternate days. Use a neu- 
tral liquid cleaner as recommended by 
member firms of the National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Association. In cases of terrazzo 
floors with abrasive aggregates, in addition 
to the liquid cleaner, use an electric scrub- 
bing machine or a deck scrub brush. The 
cleansing agents must be free fre:n alkali, 
acid, metallic salts, or other strong in- 
gredients that may ruin the floor. The 
floor must be rinsed after each washing to 
remove undesirable residue. After two or 
three months of this treatment, the floor 
will acquire a beautiful, natural sheen and 
will require less work for its upkeep. 

Natural terrazzo has frictional resistance 
in excess of the slip resistance minimum 
coefficient of .50, established by the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. Slipperiness of 
terrazzo is due to foreign substances on 
the surface. or surface film, such as wax, 
soap film. and oil. A residual of cleaning 
materials is a common cause of slipperi- 
ness. Soap cleaners in the presence of the 
lime in cement immediately change to 


Terrazzo floors, marble and ceramic tile walls are easy maintenance 
materials used in the main corridor of Pius XI high school in Milwaukee. 
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calcium-grease, or what is commonly known 
as soap film. This film, that forms on the 
terrazzo surface, dulls the appearance and 
hides the natural beauty. The gummy or 
hardened accumulation of this film is often 
seen on the edges of the floor and a dirty 
streak is far too common on the wall base. 
When a heavy film is permitted to form 
through failure to properly gather up and 
rinse off dirty water, special work and ma- 
terials are required to remove it. 

Low-cost maintenance is an outstanding 
feature of terrazzo. Building owners install 
terrazzo because of this and fail to get it 
because they are misled into using some 
cheap, unsuitable material which has a low 
pound or gallon price. The Association's 
standard specification warns that “soaps 
and scrubbing powders containing water 
soluble inorganic salts, or crystallizing salts 
should never be used in the maintenance of 
terrazzo and mosaic surfaces.” Labor is 
about 95 per cent of the cleaning cost. The 
difference in cost between cheap and good 
materials has almost no effect on your total 
maintenance bill. The cost of special care 
or the services of experienced men needed 
because of the use of poor materials, far 
offsets the savings in cost — without con- 
sidering the appearance and deterioration 
of your floor. 


(For booklets on Terrazzo Floors, see 
checklist, page 101) 


If floor is MARBLE 
Marble Institute of America, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., says: 


Dirt and oil film will collect on all sur- 
faces exposed to the air of modern cities. 
Systematic and intelligent cleaning is nec- 
essary to retain the usual beauty of interior 
marble without injury to the finish. 

The manner and frequency of the clean- 
ing will depend on the finish of the marble 
and its location and service, but in all 
marble cleaning operations the use of water 
as hot as possible is recommended for the 
best and most efficient cleaning. 


Honed Finished Interior Marble 


A honed finish is a dull smooth surface 
giving relatively little reflection of light 
Used for treads, floors, and occasionally for 
standing marble. 

A mildly alkaline abrasive cleaner that 
contains no caustic or harsh fillers is rec- 
ommended. It should be one that rinses 
freely, even in hard water, that neither 
grinds nor scratches and that will not 
leave a deposit that will scratch and hold 
dirt and discolor. (CAuTION: Avoid all 
types of coarse or hard abrasives.) 

Wet the marble thoroughly first with 
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should a School Floor be? 
yard Clean-O-Lite 


Gets the Dirt and Sanitizes—in Simple One-Step Application 


Growing concern over the tragic spread of deadly 
infections has been reported in Medical journals, 
Saturday Evening Post, Readers Digest, and others. 


One of the important causes is airborne dust, 
which harbors the bacteria. This fine dust has 
unusual power of movement; a person walking 
over a floor can literally stir up an invisible 
cloud of it. 


Economical Hillyard CLEAN-O-LITE, developed 
to meet today’s higher standards for sanitation in 
public buildings, is a concentrated liquid detergent, 
deodorizer and sanitizer. As a cleaner, it ranks 


ASK YOUR HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER®” 


to help you draw up a comprehensive 
maintenance program covering all floors. His 
Suggestions can lead to heightened floor appearance 
and wearability—and to lowered maintenance 
costs. No charge or obligation; he’s 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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with the most efficient in loosening and lifting 
dirt without damage to the floor. 


At the same time, it has a high certified effective- 
ness in controlling bacteria on the floor. This sani- 
tizing action is residual—sanitizing properties 
remain on the surface cleaned. 


A special quality of CLEAN-O-LITE is the fact 
that it deposits no visible film or scum. It will not 
build up, or discolor floor or finish. Cuts labor 
time—it requires no rinse. Saves material cost— 
it cleans and sanitizes effectively in a one-to-forty 
solution. This is welcome news for the main- 
tenance budget! 


(CD Please send me complete information on ways to combat 
airborne infections through floor maintenance. 

(CD Please have the Maintaineer call to discuss floor 
maintenance problems. 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 





clean, clear, hot water. Sprinkle the abra- 
sive cleaner on a wet fiber brush and scrub 
the marble. Rinse thoroughly and wipe 
dry to avoid streaking. 

If the marble has been neglected and 
further cleaning is indicated, place two 
pounds or about one and one half quarts 
of abrasive cleaner in a 12-14 quart pail, 
add about four quarts of hot water, stir 
thoroughly. Fill the pail with water and 
while stirring constantly apply the mixture 
to the wet marble with a broad brush in 
the same manner as white wash. After 
this has dried on, wet a fiber scrub brush 
in the same solution, dip into the abrasive 
powder and scrub vigorously. Wash down 
the surface with a hose or otherwise rinse 
with clean water. Wipe dry to avoid 
streaking. 

If only a surface discoloration remains, 
a honed surface may be further honed, 
while sand finished marble may be sanded 
or gritted. This can be done with sharp 
fine sand or artificial abrasive grain and 
water, rubbed on with a block of stone or 
metal. Abrasive grain up to 120 grit size 
should be selected depending on the coarse- 
ness of the sand finish and finer sizes of 
grit or pumice or hone bricks used for 
smoother finishes. 


Sand Finished Floor Marble 


A sand finish is a smooth surface which 
reflects relatively little light. Used for 
treads, saddles (thresholds), platforms, and 
floors; for floors by surfacing operation 
after setting. Floors, stair treads, plat- 
forms, and marble subjected to abrasive 
wear must be mopped or scrubbed reg- 
ularly and in a manner that will not leave 
a slippery film. 

The floor should be wet with clear, clean, 
hot water. Sprinkle abrasive cleaner spar- 
ingly on the floor, or put two or three 
handfuls of cleaner directly in the pail of 
hot water. Scrub or mop, either by hand 
or machine, with a little water. Rinse thor- 
oughly with clean water and dry with a 
mop or squeegee. 

Care should be taken to keep metal 
parts of the mop or mechanical equipment 
from injuring base and risers and also to 
see that the base is wiped when floors are 
scrubbed. Dampened white pine sawdust is 
satisfactory as a sweeping compound. 


(For booklets on Marble Floors, 
see page 101.) 


If floor is CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill., recommends: 


Concrete floors that are well maintained 
contribute greatly toward a school’s atmos- 
phere of neatness and cleanliness. In addi- 
tion, proper maintenance adds to the serv- 
ice life of the floors. From the standpoints 
of appearance and economy, it is good 
business to see that maintenance of these 
concrete surfaces is held to a high level. 

Proper maintenance of concrete floor 
surfaces installed according to recom- 
mended construction procedures is not 


difficult. Essentially, this maintenance falls 
into four main classifications: cleaning; 
problems of “dusting”; patching; and lay- 
ing of rubber or asphalt tile on concrete 
slabs. 

Well-constructed classroom, corridor, 
gymnasium, and locker room concrete 
floors will require little maintenance other 
than occasional cleaning. Periodic cleaning 
is essential to durability since dirt and grit 
on concrete floors subjected to considerable 
foot traffic will be ground into the surface 
and accelerate the rate of wear. 

If concrete slabs in open areas are sloped 
about 4 inch in 1 foot, good drainage is 
provided and a thorough hosing with water 
will handle most cleaning jobs satisfac- 
torily. Stains caused by spilled milk, fruit 
juice, or soft drinks can usually be removed 
by a thorough scrubbing with warm, soapy 
water and stiff brushes. Strong alkali clean- 
ing materials should be avoided. 


Problem of “Dusting” 


The durability of concrete floor surfaces 
depends primarily upon observance of rec- 
ommended construction procedures in mak- 
ing, placing, finishing, and curing quality 
concrete. Where this procedure is not fol- 
lowed, “dusting” of the concrete surface 
may eventually result. 

Where there is a thin layer of soft, 
chalky material on the concrete surface, 
this layer should be removed with pads of 
steel wool attached to a scrubbing machine. 
After removal of the material, the surface 
should be thoroughly cleaned, then allowed 
to dry and one of several hardener treat- 
ments applied. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
these surface treatments are not cure-alls 
for poor materials or careless workmanship. 
They will not make a perfect wearing sur- 
face of a poorly built concrete floor. 

Among the more popular floor hardeners 
used for this purpose are magnesim fluosili- 
cate, zinc sulphate, and various oils such 
as chinawood, linseed, or soybean oil. The 
oils should be diluted with gasoline, naph- 
tha, or turpentine. Due precaution should 
be taken against fire by ventilating the 
area and observing strict no-smoking rules. 


Patching Concrete Floors 


In patching concrete floors, the old wear- 
ing surface of the area to be patched 
should be chipped off to a depth of at 
least 1 inch and the roughened surface 
thoroughly cleaned of loose particles. The 
slab should then be saturated with water 
for several hours before the new concrete 
is placed. The area surrounding the patch 
should also be wetted. 

Patches with “feathered” (very thin 
section) edges should never be installed. 
They will soon break down under continu- 
ous foot traffic. Nor should a patch be 
struck off at floor level. Instead, the strike- 
board should be held slightly above floor 
level through use of thin metal or wood 
strips, the length of the patch, on two 
sides. 

This freshly placed concrete should be 
allowed to rest for one to two hours to 
attain some of its initial shrinkage before 
it is troweled level with the surrounding 
area. 


Tile on Concrete Slab 


In many of today’s new schools, rubbe: 
tile or asphalt tile is laid directly on th 
concrete floor slab. With installation 0) 
this type of covered floor, the concreté 
must be thoroughly dry before the surfac 
material is cemented into place. Moisture 
even in very small quantities, will even 
tually lead to the decomposition of th 
adhesive. 

A simple test to determine whether o: 
not the concrete is dry may be made by 
laying pieces of linoleum at several place: 
on the floor. They should be weightec 
down so they will have uniform contac: 
with the surface. If after 24 hours moisturc 
appears on the underside of the linoleum 
it will be necessary to let the concrete dry 
further before cementing the covering t 
it. The directions of the manufacturer o 
the materials being used should be fol 
lowed. 


(For booklets on Concrete Floors, 
see page 101.) 


If the floor is OAK 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, IIl., suggests: 


Properly finished and maintained, oak 
floors offer superior performance and ap- 
pearance in schools, just as they do in 
homes, where they rank as the all-time 
all-American choice. 

Modern materials and methods permit 
easy and economical upkeep so that the 
beautifully grained oak looks its sparkling 
best at all times. It is this low-cost main- 
tenance which is playing a part in the 
decision of many school authorities today 
who are turning to oak for floors of class- 
rooms, corridors, laboratories, and other 
school building areas. 


Day-by-Day Maintenance 


In most cases daily sweeping is ad 
visable. This can be a speedy task since it 
involves merely a quick once-over to re 
move loose dust and dirt before they are 
ground into the finish, dulling luster. 

An untreated dust mop should be em 
ployed for the job. Use of oil on the mop 
tends to soften the finish and form a 
gummy surface to which dirt adhere: 
readily. 

Weekly polishing should suffice for « 
large percentage of school floors, although 
those which undergo unusually rough usage 
will benefit from daily polishing to renew 
their sparkle. 

In a school where large areas of oak 
flooring are involved it is worthwhile t 
invest in an electric polishing machine. A 
maintenance man using such a machine 
can freshen up the floors in a jiffy. Smal 
areas can be polished satisfactorily with : 
soft cloth or a weighted floor brush. 

Some of the new types of polishing ma- 
chines are equipped to apply liquid floo: 
wax and polish the floor in one operation 
Such machines also are adaptable to clean- 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Incomparable Comfort 


®@ Large, comfortable, contour shaped seats 
— 15%” wide x 16” deep 

®@ Deep, curved, correct posture backrests 
for full back support 

®@ Ample hip room between 
side frames 

@ Extra thick foam rubber cushioned seat / 
on No. 103 upholstered model i 


You get MORE when 
Ae ES aol 


KRUEGER TUBULAR 
0 eS 


MORE STYLES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


MORE STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
OF IMPORTANCE 


MORE SEATING VALUE 
FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


Safety Engineered 


®@ Safety folding hinges prevent 
finger pinching 

®@ No sharp edges — all are fully 
roll-beaded to prevent injury 

® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 

/ _ynbalanced sitting — well 

forward or far back on seat 

® Chairs cannot accidentally collapse 


Built to Last for Years 


@ Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular frames 

® Built-up seat-spacers for stronger 
pivot rod weight bearing points 

® Tubular leg stretchers and frame 
bracers — solid pivot rods 

®@ L-shaped steel cross 
brace beneath seat 
for added support 


WRITE FOR NEW 
GENERAL 


: é 

CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other. 


METAL PRODUCTS « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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maintenance 
PUA 
ATE 


Full range of Floor 
Machine sizes—from 
13” to 23” diameter 
operating brush 
spread. 


a AU 
FLOOR 


WEN Se 
SAU BULLE 
Ua 
VACUUMS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 


—efficiently, effectively. Each 
is popular-priced . . . quality 
Mae eae OL 
free, auto-mated, on-the- 


job performance 
Full size 
range of 
ALL-NEW 
Vacuums. 


BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! 


There’s a BIG difference in floor maintenance equipment! 


General r.oorcrart, INC. 


421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Established 1930 


World’s Most Complete Line of Industrial and Household 
Floor Maintenance Machines and Vacuums 


All Sizes for All Types of Floors — Made by Floor Machine Specialists 
21 


OTT LS ( ) Have Distributor call on us. cM- 


( ) Send information, literature and prices on: 
are 


Feature- 
Filled! COMPANY. 
War G STREET 

COUPON 
TTae tall 


CATTLE CE —— — ————_ STATE _____) 


CO Floor Machine 0 Vacuum 
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Care of Oak Floors 


(Continued from page 96) 


ing floors with wax base cleaner, which 
comes in liquid form. 

Cleaning and waxing several times a year 
does a world of good, accentuating the 
beauty of the oak, preventing dirt from 
penetrating the wood fibers and prolonging 
the life of the finish. 

Avoid soap-and-water scrubbing. Water, 
especially if used frequently on oak floors, 
may raise the grain and produce a rough 
surface. It also may mar the finish and 
might even induce excessive expansion of 
the flooring. 

Wax base preparations recommended for 
cleaning oak floors are available in various 
brands. Designed to remove dirt and all 
ordinary spots, they are produced in two 
distinct types. One, called cleaning wax, has 
a wax content about three times heavier 
than the other. When that type is em- 
ployed, a separate coating of wax after- 
ward is unnecessary, although it can be 
put on for extra protection. In the absence 
of an electric machine, either type of 
cleaner can be mopped on easily with a 
long-handled applicator equipped with a 
lamb’s wool pad. 

Only wax intended specifically for hard- 
wood floors should be used. It may be 
either the paste type or the liquid variety. 
They are considered about equal in per- 
formance. The liquid kind, known as rubbing 
wax, has the advantage of easier applica- 
tion. It is not to be confused with liquid 
self-polishing wax, which is not recom- 
mended for hardwood because it contains 
water. 

Observance of the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions both in application of cleaner and 
wax is all-important. Care should be taken, 
for example, to apply wax uniformly in a 
thin coat. 


Finishing and Re-Conditioning 

Space does not permit a full discussion 
of methods of finishing or reconditioning 
oak floors. Suffice to say that development 
of a relatively new type of finish called 
floor seal has proved a boon to oak floor- 
ing users. 

The material, also commonly referred to 
as penetrating seal, permeates the wood 
fibers instead of forming a mere surface 
coating. Exceptionally resistant to wear, 
scratching, spotting and cracking, seal 
greatly lengthens the span between re- 
finishing treatments. In a home, for in- 
stance, floors finished with seal generally 
can withstand many years of wear before 
refinishing is indicated. Moreover, seal 
finish permits easy retouching in heavy 
traffic areas without leaving pronounced 
lines of demarcation between the old and 
the new finish. As a rule, at least two coats 
are recommended. 


(For booklets on Wood Floor care, 
see page 101.) 


This material on Floor Care is reprinted with 
permission from the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL. 
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Hardwood flooring is a favorite for multipurpose rooms such os this 
auditorium-gymnasium at Our Lady of Mount Carmel school, Bronx, N. Y. 


If the floor is MAPLE, BEECH, or BIRCH 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, Ill., recommends: 


The MFMA requirements of a good floor 
finish include: the finish must penetrate the 
top surface of the wood; the finish must 
seal the pores so as to keep out dirt and 
soil stains; the finish, with its penetrating 
qualities, must not darken the wood; the 
finish must reflect light so as to improve 
illumination; the finish should be non- 
slippery; the finish must not mar, scratch, 
or flake off; the finish must be of such 
quality so that if it becomes necessary to 
touch up worn spots, it can be accom- 
plished without complete refinishing; the 
finish (sealer) should be resistant to water; 
and the finish, after application, must not 
present a maintenance problem. It must 
insure economy in maintenance, so as to 
eliminate constant resanding and complete 
refinishing. 


Special Finishes for Gymnasium Floors 


Through MFMA research, another type 
of floor finish has been discovered that can 
be used effectively on gymnasium floors, 
especially when they are used primarily 
for sports activities. It can also be used for 
other floors subjected to light traffic. The 
finishes are composed of tough, resilient, 
long-wearing ingredients. They are of 
“Bakelite” type which penetrate the top 
surface of the wood and at the same time 
leave a varnish-like film on the surface. 
The finishes do not darken the wood, nor 
show rubber burns. Floor finishes with 
these products are nonslippery and are 
noted for fast playing. Attractive appear- 
ance and ease of cleaning and maintenance 
are assured with the use of these finishes. 

In applying finish to the floor, it is im- 
perative that you follow carefully the in- 

structions given by the manufacturer of 


the finish. Through tests and experience, 
he knows: how to prepare the floor for 
finishing; how the finish should be ap- 
plied; how many coats are required; how 
long each coat should be allowed to dry; 
how a stained effect can be best obtained; 
how the finished floor should be cleaned; 
how and when the floor should be re- 
finished. 

Modern methods of cleaning maple floors 
have been simplified and made quite inex- 
pensive through buffing with steel wool, 
usually with electrically driven equipment 
The smoother the floor, the easier to clean. 
Floor seals can be applied and buffed-in 
with this equipment. In writing to finish 
manufacturers for information, be sure to 
mention type of building in which finish 
is to be used, also whether flooring is 
maple, beech, or birch—and old or new 
floor. 


Sanding Suggestions 


Northern hard maple, beech, and birch 
flooring comes from the mill smoothly 
surfaced, but in laying any floor, slight 
inequalities, scratches, and other marks will 
appear. These can be removed by scraping 
or sanding. A really smooth sanding is 
essential for a good finish job. Newly laid 
floors should be scraped or sanded length- 
wise with the grain. Number 2 or numbe: 
2% sandpaper is suggested for cutting of 
high spots and joints and number 1 fo: 
the second cut. The final step, and this i 
the most important of all, is to finish wit! 
number 0 or number 2/0 sandpaper, 01 
both, if necessary. 


(For booklets on Wood Floor care, 
see page 101.) 
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ORDER THESE FREE FLOOR CARE BOOKLETS! 


Use the handy Reader Service Cards to order these free booklets on floor care. Simply circle the 
key numbers listed below on the Reader Service Card in the back of the magazine. We will for- 
ward your request to the suppliers — and pay the postaage on any card mailed in the United States! 


TERRAZZO 


F-24 Terrazzo Maintenance, The National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Association, Washington 5, D. C. 

F-25 How to Have Beautiful Terrazzo Floors, J. 1. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

F-26 The Proper Care and Treatment of Terrazzo Floors, 
Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Multi-Clean Method for Terrazzo Floors, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., St. Paul 16, Minn. 


CONCRETE 


F-28 Effect of Various Substances on Concrete and Pro- 
tective Treatments, Where Required 

F-29 Removing Stains from Concrete 

F-30 Concrete in Schools 

All from Portland Cement Association, Chicago, III. 

F-31 Care and Maintenance of Concrete Floors, National 
Sanitary Supply Association, Chicago. 

F-32 Multi-Clean Method for Concrete Floors, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., St. Paul 16, Minn. 

F-33 How to Treat and Maintain Concrete Floors, Hill- 
yard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

F-34 How to Have Better Looking Concrete Floors at 
the Lowest Possible Cost, J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co.. 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARBLE 


F-35 The Care and Cleaning of Marble, Marble Institute 
of America, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


wooD 

F-36 How to Treat and Maintain Wood Floors, Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

F-37 The Holcomb System for Stripping, Sealing, and 
Maintaining Wood Gymnasium Floors, J. 1. Hol- 
comb Mfg. Co.. Inc., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

F-38 Finishing Northern Hard Maple Flooring the 
MFMA Way 


F-39 Please Don’t, suggestions for installation and care 
of Northern hardwood flooring 

F-40 AJ.A. Technical Textbook 

F-41 Photographic Folder, illustrating flooring grades 

F-42 The School Gymnasium as a Community Social 
Center 

F-43 Controlling Expansion of Hard Maple Floors 

All from Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 


GENERAL FLOOR CARE 


F-44 All About Floor Care 
F-45 Finishing & Maintenance Material Specification for 
All Kinds of Floors (A.I.A. chart) 
Both from American Floor Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
F-46 Floor-O-Scope (monthly booklet) Hillyard Chemical 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
F-47 Your Floors and How to Care for Them, Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
F-48 How to Remove Stains from Floors 
F-49 A Manual on Sweeping and Mopping Floors 
Both from Huntington Laboratories. Inc.. Huntington. 
Ind. 
50 How to Care for Your Floors 
51 From Start to Finish, (16 min. color-sound movie 
for custodian training programs) 
from S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Modern Sanitation Methods (charts Nos. 3 & 4 on 
wood floors), National Sanitary Supply Association, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Dry Maintenance 
Test Your Floor Finishes with Black Light 
h from Vestal, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Roller Skating in Gymnasiums, a case history, J. 
W. Wells Lumber Co.. Menominee, Mich. 
Floors and Floor Coatings, Suggested Treatments 
for Large Floor Areas, Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., New York City 


_—custodian’s comer 


THE CUSTODIAN’S CART 


The custodian’s cart should have in it 
everything a maintenance man _ needs to 
c'ean a room and make minor repairs. Some 
o: these things are: the broom or dust mop, 

cardboard box for wastepaper, counter 
bush, dust pan, sponges, cleaner, dust mop 
t catment or sweeping compound, putty knife, 
sew driver, pliers, chalkboard cleaner, steel 
vool pads, cleaning cloths, and furniture 
polish, 

Remember that a well-organized custodian’s 
cirt will save time and steps, eliminating 
r nning back to the supply closet for every 
iitle item needed. It is essential for effective 
' anagement of the maintenance department. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, OCT. 5-11 


All fire extinguishers should be checked at 
‘gular intervals to assure effective operation 
moving parts and efficiency of the fire 
extinguishing agent, whether it is water, 
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powder, or chemical. The Fire Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., reports that 
last year nearly 11,000 persons died as a 
result of fires, and property losses totalled 
more than $1 billion. 

Although the average life of a portable 
fire extinguisher used in an institution or 
industrial building is 15 to 20 years, there 
are many newer models now on the market 
that you may want to investigate if your 
extinguishers are older than 10 years. Some 
advantages of the newer models are: easier 
action, better direction of the fire-fighting 
stream, and newer chemical compounds for 
faster and more effective fire extinguishing. 

Remember a fire of any consequence can 
cripple or completely destroy your church, 
school, or institution. It is only good sense 
to be prepared for the emergency by taking 
steps to “stop the fire before it starts.” 

One school has an annual fire drill early 
in the school year. When the children are 
assembled on the school grounds, the cus- 
todian demonstrates the handling and opera- 
tion of one of the school’s fire extinguishers, 
allowing some of the older boys to handle 
the equipment also. Your local fire fighting 
department will be most co-operative in 
helping you plan and put on an effective 
fire prevention program. 


1958 CONVENTION CALENDAR 

Sept. 8-11. American Nursing Home Assn., 
Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Sept. 20-24. National Council of Catholic 
Women, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 22-26. National Council for Schoolhouse 
Construction, Seattle, Wash. 

Sept. 22-26. National Recreation Congress, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 5-9. Assn. of School Business Officials of 
the U. S. and Canada, Hotel Statler, New 
York City. 

Oct. 7-9. Industrial Film and AV_ Exhibition, 
N. Y. Trade Show Building, New York City. 

Oct. 13-16. American Assn. of Medical Record 
Librarians, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 17-19. Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Regional Congress, Spalding Gymnasium, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Oct. 20-24. National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-24. American Dietetic Assn., Benjamin 
Franklin and Bellevue Stratford Hotels, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 26. Catholic Library Assn., Michigan unit, 
Detroit. 

Oct. 27-31. American Public Health Assn., Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Nov. 3-7. National Hotel Exposition, Coliseum, 
New York City. 
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MODEL C-19013 


ra Tiras Lee Lae! 
Cs meu) Tut: ae ae) 
minimum cost by the in- 
stallation of a JUST Line 
Stainless Steel Sacrarium 
Sink. A well designed 
sink that offers utility and 
permanence. For cabinet 
mounting. 


MODEL C-19014 


Impressive beauty and rich 
dignity blended in a stain- 
less steel sacristy sink that 
compliments either tradi- 
tional or modern decor. 
The sacristy sink is of am- 
ple size and designed for 
wall mounting. 


MODEL C-19015 


Beauty and utility com- 
pacted into a modern and 
economical sacristy sink. A 
permanent installation in 
stainless steel, that fea- 
tures seamless welded con- 
struction which protects 
against desecration. 


a 


MODEL 

C-19016 
A sacristy sink designed 
to give maximum work 
rye eT a ML TIVE 
and durability of stain- 
Ysera Mele [te thats 
conceal double bowl of- 
fering a flat work space 
when closed .. . conven- 
ient trays when opened. 
UMS TCS ee seal 
age cabinet if desired. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG SHEETS J-125 


NAME. 
AFFILIATION.__ 


ADDRESS 


o UL LA CG, 


ea 
ee ey eae Ue 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILL 





scientific 


plumbing 


maintenance 


* CONTROLS GREASE 

e ELIMINATES ODORS 

¢ REDUCES SLUDGE 

© ELIMINATES STOPPAGES 
When Used in © CEssPools 

© GREASE TRAPS ® PLUMBING 

© SEPTIC TANKS © MUNICIPAL 
Saitama sey) SEWAGE PLANTS 


* & 
YET 
First Aid to Waste Th r WT ih LTT es Olid 


Bionetic contains billions of beneficial bacterio. These bacteria solve your 
plumbing problems by attacking and devouring all organic wastes both 
UT eG me grease, sludge, scum and slime. When introduced into 
your plumbing system, Bionetic’s billions of bacteria come to life. Quickly and 
completely, they eliminate odors and stoppages. Bionetic is safe — completely 
Se ea) S| 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Write for your nearest distributor and FREE descriptive literature. 


BIONETIC MEANS TROUBLE-FREE 
PV bal fed 


RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
The Bionetic Division P.O. Box 19343, HOUSTON 24, TEXAS 





with modern 
DOLGE Fungicides 


DUSTING .Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and 
inside shoes 


FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water: 
for group prophylaxis . 
FLOOR WASH H_D. Fungicide diluted in 

300 parts water— mop on floor 


Write for Booklet 
on Athlete’s Foot Control 
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See the other side of this insert for infor- 
mation about Catruo.tic TREAsuRY Books, 
a Series for older children, then use this 
postpaid card to order the titles you would 
hke to add to your library — just encircle 
the numbers of the books of your choice. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609J Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Christian Child’s Stories 


This popular Series of tales for boys and girls in laminated paper covers, clever illustrations, and a 
the pre-school age through primary grades offers wonderfully low price, each book in the Series 
sound religious reading by beloved Catholic authors presents a big religious truth in the child’s own 
in inexpensive form. Featuring durable, four-color, language. 


Just Published 


1. GOD IS EVERYWHERE 


Rae Cetting 


On a Sunday morning picnic with their mother, 
a little boy and girl discover that God is 


2. MY LITTLE BOOK OF FEASTS 


Alvin J. Schumacher 


This illustrated “calendar of feasts” will help 
small children understand the holydays of the 


3. ABOVE THE BLUE 


Mary Catherine Rose 
A child’s idea of heaven, where little saints 
play games and have parties like real children. 


4. BEFORE JESUS CAME 


Sister Mary Clara 


A series of little stories covering the Old Testa. 
ment times from the Creation to the Annuncia- 


50 CENTS EACH 


. BEN AND THE GREEN 
CORDUROY ANGEL 


April Oursler Armstrong 


6. MY LITTLE BOOK OF 
THANKS 


Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


. MY LITTLE COUNTING 
BOOK 
Eva K. Betz 


8. THE BONG BONG 
PRINCESS 
Sister M. Francis Assisi, C.S.A. 


9. WHAT WILL | BE? 


Alvin Schumacher 


10. FATHER BRENNAN’S 
CHRISTMAS 
STORYBOOK 


Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


11. POOR LITTLE RICH 
MAN 
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; ¥, Sister M. Julita, $.S.N.D. 
C: vy 12. WHEN JESUS CAME 
V4 2 Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 

4 we ume 13. THE LITTLE TREE 
SWS. GUARD Katherine Evans 









& 14. LUDI, THE LITTLE 
aS ST. BERNARD 
Norah Smaridge 


15. JESUS SHOWS ME 
THE WAY 

Rev. George M. Dennerle & 

Sister M. Magdela, $.N.D. 


. THE LITTLE SWISS 
GUARD 
Mary Dick 


17. FATHER BRENNAN’S 
TIP-TOP TALES 


Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


18. THE LITTLE ALPHABET 


Jessica Powers 




































Bruce—Milwaukee: Please send the books whose numbers 
are encircled below. 


(Send remittance with orders for $3.00 or less. Only 
orders for 5 or more copies will be given a school 
discount. ) 


1 2 2 @ 8B — &e Fi STH yw SB 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 
Name 
School____ 
Address 
City, Zone, State___ 
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BUSINESS REPLY 


First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CARD 









THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box No. 2068 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 












. MARC’S CHOICE 


ABOUT THE SERIES 


CaTHOLic TREASURY 


series of books planned for readers 10 years 
of age and older. Taken from the great 
wealth of Catholic history, the books \1- 
clude true-to-life biographies and drama‘ic 
stories of persons and events which w'll 
make the reader proud of his Catholic 
heritage. “Plaudits to Bruce for the Catholic 
Treasury Books.” — Catholic Library Wor!d 


See other side of this insert for other juveniles 
and for ordering CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
19. 


20. 


21. 


Earlier Titles 


23. 


. THE BISHOP’S BOY 
25. 


26. 


ai. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


BROTHER DUTTON OF 
MOLOKAI 


Howard Crouch 









Biography of a layman wh 
spent over half his life car. 
ing for lepers on Molokai 


$7.00 
COURAGEOUS 
CATHERINE 
Sister Raymond Marie, R.S.M. 


The inspiring life of the foun 
dress of the Sisters of Mevcy 


$2.00 
THE AMAZING JOHN 
TABB 
Eva K. Betz 
Civil War blockade = running 





days of the famous poet-pr est 


($2.00 each) 





Sister Cornelius, §.$.N.D. 


WIRES WEST 
L. V. Jacks 


Floyd Anderson 
THE MARYLANDERS 


Anne Heagney 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
BROKEN HAND 

Frank Morriss 

RED HUGH, PRINCE 
OF DONEGAL 

Robert T. Reilly 
CHARCOAL FACES 
Mabel Otis Robison 

THE LAST APOSTLE 


Mother Mary Eleanor, 
S.H.C.J. 


MEDICINE FOR 
WILDCAT 

Robert Riordan 

BRIGHT BANNERS 
Regina Victoria Hunt 

A CANDLE FOR OUR 
LADY 

Regina Victoria Hunt 

A HAND RAISED AT 
GETTYSBURG 

Grace and Harold Johnson 
BOY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Frank Morriss 


SIMON O’ THE STOCK 
Anne Heagney 



















Books are a popu.al 


A BIT OF PRUDENCE SAVED 
THE COST OF TWO BOILERS 


Early this year, a principal in a Catholic 
igh school in the Middle West was notified 
hat one of the building’s three boilers had 
een condemned by the State Boiler Inspector. 
[he second boiler was judged to be defec- 
ive and not to be used more than one 
vinter season. 

Boilermen who were called in unanimously 
greed that new boilers were needed. When 
ids were asked for, the lowest price received 
or one boiler was $55,000. 

Later the school’s regular maintenance man 
sked the principal for permission to study 
he situation further. He called on the State 
oiler Inspector and learned that the con- 
emned boiler had a perfectly good shell, a 
ood dome, and a good firebox—only the 
ubes were worn out. Further conferences 
vere held with a friendly heating engineer, 
vho indicated that if the boiler was rebuilt 
ind all tubes replaced, it would give good 
ervice for 25 years or more. 

After bids were received from several local 
oiler repairmen, a bid of slightly less than 
53,800 was accepted from a reliable house. 
Xepairs were to include not only the con- 
lemned boiler, but also the second boiler that 
was considered defective. The entire repair job 
was completed in June at a cost of about 
34,000 — at a saving of more than $50,C00! 

The foregoing true story is worth attention 
ior two reasons: It suggests the advisability 
of looking around and getting competent ad- 
vice from more than one individual. Second, 
‘very institution should have access to well- 
disposed, practical men in various fields who 
have the interests of the institution at heart 
ind who are willing to advise without a 
selfish attempt to make a quick dollar. 


typical assembly of 
many special purpose 
standard units 


1 LAB-VU PROJECTOR 


2 HIGH VELOCITY FUME EXHAUST 


3 ACID RESISTING SINK => 


4 LAB-ELECTRIC CONTROL (AC- DC) 


5 CENTRALIZED SERVICE PANE 
6 STORAGE CABINET - 
_ 7 APPARATUS ELEVATOR 
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good management in ACTION 


Send us a brief account of your successful management experiences. 


Your 


ideas on fund-raising, record keeping, public relations, office management, etc., 
may help another reader. Items should be brief, under 500 words. 


We will send you $5.00 for any item published. Address Management Editor, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, Milwaukee 1, 


SELLING CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
TO PARENTS AND STUDENTS 


Publicity materials concerning Catholic edu- 
cational institutions frequently fail to impress 
prospective students and their parents because 
of failure to make clear basic information in 
a readable and quickly understandable form. 
The heads of institutions too often forget that 
their public relations materials reach men and 
women in all types of occupations and in a 
variety of social and economic situations. A 
businessman-father of a prospective student 
will be impressed by one type of information, 
while a vocationally minded mother will look 
for something entirely different. 

The College of St. Teresa at Winona, Minn., 
has recently issued a simple bulletin which 
can be enclosed with correspondence. In a 
minimum of words, it provides all the facts 
which anyone might want to learn concerning 
the college, its personnel, its scholarly stand- 
ards, its educational and religious objectives. 

A CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Third Order Regular 


of Saint Francis Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Wis. 


which has: 
— An administrative staff of 18, includirg six admin- 
istrative officers and 12 assistants. 
-A teaching faculty of 35 Sisters, 
31 laymen. 
A maintenance and secretarial staff of 109 men and 
women. 
An annual salary expense in excess of $307,000. 
A contributed service asset from the Sisters of 
$237,560 annually. 
Nine major buildings on its 75 acre campus. 
-A lay advisory board to assist the College in 
future development planning, presently composed 
of 14 business, civic, and industrial leaders from 
Minnesota and Illinois. 
Accepted foreign students since 1917, and last 
year had 17 such students from 11 different foreign 
countries on campus. 
A library, listing over 48,500 volumes, which sub- 
scribes to 491 periodicals, newspapers, and journals. 
An Alumnae association listing over 3000 active 
members in every continent of the world except 
Australia, and with chapters meeting in 13 states 
and the District of Columbia. 
Majors in English, French, German, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, history, philosophy, mathematics, 
cial sciences, home economics, foods and nutrition, 
medical technology, physics and nursing. 
- Course sequences leading to bachelor of arts, 
elor of science, 
degrees. 


five priests and 


music, so- 


bach- 
and bachelor of science in nursing 


anew concept in wood-lab equipment for 
modern teaching in schools and universities 


rf ‘ 


Educational 
Science 


Equipment 


It's EASY to SEE... 
UNIT-LAB 


gives you more 
exclusive fea- 
tures... more 
flexibility ... 
and more of 
everything at 
lowest cost! 


eo 
ae 





—food service 


Planning the Type A Menu 


@ PLANNING a Type A menu controls 
the whole school lunch program, in the 
opinion of Mrs. Margaret A. Tyler, super- 
visor of cafeterias for the Wauwatosa, Wis.. 
public schools. At an institute for school 
lunch supervisors held at Cardinal Stritch 
College, Milwaukee, Mrs. Tyler revealed her 
procedures in planning this all-important 
Type A menu. Although Mrs. Tyler su- 
pervises cafeterias and plans the menus 
for 12 elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, her methods may be readily 
adapted by the cafeteria supervisor who 
plans menus for a single school or insti- 
tution. 

The Type A menu recommended for the 
school lunch program is_ nutritionally 
sound, and is an excellent basis for plan- 
ning all the meals in a convent. school. or 
other institution. Individual portions should 
be increased when planning menus for 
adolescents and adults. but the basic com- 
binations of foods will assure a balanced 
diet and offer variety in the menu. 

Mrs. Tyler plans so that the same menu 
will be served in all given 
day, with quantities adjusted to the pu- 
pils’ age. The same principle would apply 
to a convent boarding school which serves 
hot lunches to its day students and faculty. 
Offering one menu will greatly simplify 
purchasing, preparation. and recordkeep- 
ing. In this era of high food costs when 
time and labor costs are at a premium. it 
is only sensible to plan one menu. In keep- 
ing records for the school lunch program. 
it is a simple matter to estimate the cost 
of a faculty meal, multiply by the number 
of teachers served, and deduct this figure 
from the total costs. 


schools on a 


Several factors must be taken into con- 
sideration when planning a menu: the cost 
of food, its nutritional values. the kind of 
kitchen equipment available, the amount 
of work which kitchen personnel will do. 
and the number of students participating 
in the program. 


Plan a Monthly Menu 
Mrs. Tyler advocates planning menus 
one month ahead. If this is impossible, 
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meals should be planned at least one week 
ahead and evaluated by the preceding 
Thursday to allow time for ordering, de- 
livery of food, and any last-minute sub- 
stitutions. Monthly meal planning is pref- 
erable for it enables the supervisor to 
order all the staples needed for the month. 
This, in turn, means only one purchase 
order and one delivery to be checked and 
stored away. It saves time and effort for 
the supervisor and the kitchen staff. It 
avoids the repetition of foods in a menu, 
and does away with menu substitutions by 
co-workers. 

Set aside a certain morning each month 
(or each week) as a planning time. Do 
not permit any interruptions. In her plan- 
ning. Mrs. Tyler makes use of three pub- 
lications available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: the U.S.D.A. recipe 
file (a card file of more than 400* basic 
recipes developed especially for the school 
lunch program), the booklet, Planning 
Type A Lunches, and the latest “Food 
Buying Guide,” issued weekly by regional 
U.S.D.A. offices. She gathers together all 
these references, some sharpened pencils 
and a stack of planning sheets. “It helps 
if you are just a little bit hungry.” she ad- 
vises. “for then you plan more taste-ap- 
pealing menus. Certainly one should never 
plan menus after eating a heavy meal when 
the mere thought of food is distasteful!” 


Multipurpose Planning Form 


Her simple planning sheet (see page 
108) listing a week’s menus is used both 
in planning menus and in evaluating their 
nutritive content. The worksheet is the 
basis of her monthly report to school 
lunch authorities, as well as a guide in 
working up a market order and in plan- 
ning a work chart for cafeteria employees. 
Copies of the menu are posted where they 
can be seen by workers, so that during 
slack periods they can plan and work 
ahead on the next day’s meal. Similar 
forms can be reproduced very inexpen- 
sively on the school’s duplicating machine. 

*New 


recipe supplements are now available. 


. Margaret A. Tyler 


On the planning sheet, Mrs. Tyler like 
to fill in Mondays and Fridays firs 
Mondays. because there just isn’t tim 
to prepare certain kinds of foods in th 
few hours of Monday morning. Such food 
as roasts, potatoes, pies, and_ gelatin. 
require more preparation time. These cai 
be started early in the afternoon fo: 
service the following day. Fridays, too, ar 
a problem to most cooks who are looking 
for protein-rich, meatless dishes that are 
acceptable to children. Fish, especially th: 


READ THAT LUNCH CONTRACT! 


School lunch supervisors are advised to 
read carefully the Federal School Lunch 
contracts this year, since they contain som: 
important changes that may affect the 
management and planning of the lunch 
program. If questions arise, consult the 
School Lunch Supervisor in your State ov 
the regional office of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


shrimp, lobster, and shell fish so widely 
recommended in Friday menus, is often 
too expensive to serve to a large number 
Cheese. eggs, and peanut butter are ric! 
sources of protein that can be utilized ir 
the Friday school lunch menu. But a wor 
of caution, people tire of the “same old 
Friday food.” so don’t repeat a Frida 
menu more than once every six week: 
At most. other menus might be repeate: 
every third week. 

After planning these 
days, Mrs. Tyler fills in 
week, planning a variety in the types o 
protein dishes. As with most dietitians 
she decides on the entree first and plan 
the meal around it. She likes to serve . 
roast at least once a week. The roas' 
should be sliced and served so that chil 
dren can distinguish it as a definite kin 
and piece of meat. Do not cut up the 


two “difficult 
the rest of th 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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CEREAL 
=] 1-7 Vd tas 


a quick and lasting energy breakfast® 


isa BETTER BREAKFAST 


The fast tempo and strenuous demands 
of modern life demand quick and lasting 
food energy. The lowa Breakfast Blood Sugar 
Studies proved that a basic cereal and milk 
breakfast providing about 20 gm. mixed plant 
and animal protein (cereal and milk) provided 
quick and lasting energy throughout the early 
and late morning hours. This quick and lasting 
energy basic breakfast pattern consists of the 


*What is meant by “Quick and Lasting Energy”? 
It is a prompt “‘lift’? due to a quick rise in blood 
sugar—a lasting “lift” due to the fact that the 
blood sugar remains up and falls only gradually 
during the late morning hours. The Iowa Breakfast 
Studies demonstrated that the basic cereal and 
milk breakfast provided Quick and Lasting Energy. 


following: orange juice, 4 cup; cereal (dry 
weight), 1 oz.; with whole milk, 4 cup; and 
sugar, | tsp.; bread, white enriched, 2 slices 
toasted; with butter, 1 tsp.; whole milk, 1 cup, 
and coffee. It provides, for most adults, about 
one-fourth of the day’s requirements of 
protein and calories and contributes a good 
share of essential vitamins and minerals. 


FOOD COMES FIRST 
AT BREAKFAST 


At the National Food Conference held in Wash- 
ington early this year it was reported that about 
one-half of the population ate inadequate break- 
fasts. The need for better breakfast eating habits 
was emphasized. In this 8th September nation- 
wide Better Breakfast Month the Cereal Institute 
invites you to become a Better Breakfast Booster 
in your community. 


Reference: A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 south Lasalte street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Planning a Type A Menu 
(Concluded from page 106) 


meat and mix it in a casserole. “Children 
do not distinguish between ground meat 
and casserole dishes,” she explains. “All 
the dishes look alike to them. We serve 
a casserole dish once a week, but on 
other days we serve a hamburger, frank- 
furter, ham or turkey, whatever meat we 
may have, in a recognizable serving, not 
all mixed up with rice, noodles, or 
macaroni.” 


Vitamins and Variety 


After deciding on the entree, add the 
vegetables and salad, keeping in mind 
vitamin C and A requirements, and such 
characteristics as color, texture, sweet, 
and sour. Mrs. Tyler likes to serve a 
variety of breads with a particular type 
each day: muffins, biscuits. buns, corn- 
bread, rye, whole wheat. raisin, oatmeal, 
etc. If the cook excels in baking, numer- 
ous varieties are available. Best of all, 
most of the ingredients (flour, dried milk, 
eggs) are provided by the government. 

Dessert is planned last —and this is 
the supervisor’s last chance to add nutri- 
tional needs. Don’t forget that fruit — 
fresh, frozen, or canned—is a_ highly 
nutritional dessert, rich in vitamins. 

Working directly from her menu sheet, 
Mrs. Tyler then evaluates the menu ac- 
cording to the Type A requirements set 
forth in the Planning booklet. A vitamin 
C food must be served daily; vitamin A 
food at least twice a week. A half-pint of 
milk (or more) is the standard beverage 
in all Type A menus. Bread and butter 
are required daily. 

“Worry about costs on a weekly basis,” 
she suggests. If a week’s menu is too 
high according to your food budget, go 
back and substitute less expensive meats, 
for example. If the cost is too low, then 
is the time to add some extra treats to 
a menu such as ice cream or whipped 
cream topping for desserts. 


WEEKLY EVALUATED MENU RECORD 
SCHOOL 


TOTAL SERVINGS PROVIDED 
re 
na | te | Shee | are | stor | nae 
168 


ms 
’ |Italian Spaghett ei bee % 
Noe OF UNCHICheese stick (C)| can.pork 13 eee a. 
eae <a inach Senagaste 72 milk 

Salad oma toes served 
(200) Iputch Peach Cag | Lettuce 


Enriched bread | Spinach 
Onion 
Peaches 
Eggs 
Cheese 


rapefruit 

sections (C) 
R Grapefruit 
sections 


WEDNESDAY Beef stew (A) boneless éiiacel Seevinal seus 
a Biscuits beef par per le pts. | 
WITH MILK a 7 - ~ 4 pound Tas, | 
200 range juice S k 

: )! Chocolate cake |S iva 
Without Butter potatoes a 
Milk Milk carrots 

gpsgne 





| 
| x asa 


No. of; Noe of | preven 
loaves | Pounds 


90 | rH ) 
* 37 | 
TO. 262 | Bis.| 240 | 


THURSDAY Sali. bury steek| grd. beef Slices | Serving 
save  “"*§ Buttered noodles can. por} 65 | per per | 3 pts. 
WITH MILK Cole slaw (C) eges toa¢ | Pourd | milk 


(200 _)| Melon cup (A) | cabbage 63 156 |¢ 3u)|¢ 45 _)| serve | 
| Raisin bread cantalouy 139 | Pe | 4 jaca 
Without Butter 100 | No, of! No. of | baver 


Milk Milk loaves} Pourris are 





3% |. 8 + aa 
Ty 





7 sti Total 
e — 2 pts. 
Tomato juice (c))Ppotatoes milk 
Pumpkin pie (4) purpidn — 
Whole’ wheetea | ges aie! dca A casas 
Butter Loaves | Pounds age 

Milk (_20} (5_)|200 





*(Use latest™Guide to Planning 2chool Lunches)» 


Study this menu chart carefully noting how Mrs. Tyler uses it to evaluate 
school lunch requirements. The basic chart can be easily duplicated 
on 8% by 11 paper, leaving blanks for writing in menus and evaluations. 


TWO NEW CONVENIENCE FOODS 


< Add two parts of water to Win and you 
have a delicious baker’s cheese for cheese cakes, 
pies, fillings and icings. The new powdered 
cheese product from Armour and Co., Chicago, 
can be stored without refrigeration. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0161) 


Add Sauce-quik to water, boil 5 minutes > 
and the result in a perfect white sauce. Ac- 
cent International, Inc., Skokie, IIl., puts it 
up in 2 Ib. packages. Wonderful for chowders, 
sauces, gravies, creamed soups and vegetables. 
Add cheese for a luscious Newburg sauce. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0162) 
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attractive and 
durable, for the 
most economical 
restaurant and 
beverage operation 


r 

Phe complete line of Libbey Columbian Tumblers provides 
the right glass for every beverage. And because they're Heat- 
Treated, these tumblers stand up under hard usage . . . deliver 
an amazing number of servings to assure operating economy. 
Economy is assured by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 

The attractive shape of Columbian Tumblers lends beauty 

to table settings, and every glass can be decorated with your 
crest or design for added prestige and distinction. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


Check the durability and economy of Columbian Tumblers 
from the Heat-Treated mark on the bottom of every tumbler. 
Left number shows the year of manufacture, and right desig- 
nates the quarter. 

An audit of Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware in 
restaurants of 7 major cities showed an average of 1,650 serv- 
ings per tumbler at a cost of 5.2 cents per thousand servings. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer for details or write to Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Columbian Tumblers are available in a full range of 
nine sizes from 5-o0z. to 12-o0z. 
—9 ‘encase 


| | | | 


Lit by 


H.T. No. 1833 -H.T. No. 1827- -H.T.No.1820 9-H. T. No. 1818 = H.T. No. 1810) )=—s-H.T. No. 1816 =H. T. No. 1825 


H.T.No. 1808  H.T.No. 1806 — 
5 02. 6 oz, 7 oz. 8 oz. 


9 oz. 8 oz. 9 oz. 10 oz. Won 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -ILLI NOIS 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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CD 


Announcing a a 


a revolutionary 
new 
Introductory High School Course in Science 


Fundamentals of Science... 


. . . planned as an introductory course in the modern high school science 
program, has been four years in preparation. The authors, H. Austin 
Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Chemistry, New York University, 
and Brother Frederick T. Weisbruch, $.M., M.S., Director, Maryhurst 
Preparatory School, Kirkwood, Missouri, are teachers and writers of con- 
. | rs . . . . ~ 

siderable experience and reputation in their fields. 


Fundamentals of Science... 


. is a revolutionary text, ideally suited to the present-day emphasis on 
pure science as the only foundation of a sound education in the sciences. 
The whole Program aims to give the student an understanding of 


the basic scientific ideas of the modern world and how they 
have grown 

the nature of controlled experimentation, and 

the meaning of the scientific method 


How did science begin? How has it developed? What is its unity? ‘The 
Program studies the basic ideas in science, as well as the great men and 
the famous experiments, not as history, but as the laboratory materials 
from which to learn what science is from what has been scientifically 
accomplished and how this was done. 


Tuis approach to science, by aiming to teach basic principles and the 
nature of scientific thinking, develops a much-needed appreciation of 
ideas in science, while at the same time training the minds of students. 
This approach also introduces science into the cultural development of 
the student. It inculcates the ideal of science as contributing to man’s 
understanding of the world, himself, and his history. In this way it 
serves the deeply Christian purpose of teaching science as the pursuit 
of truth — the same pursuit that, in other ways, animates the philosopher 
and the theologian. 


Tue Fundamentals of Science Program offers a sound starting point tor 
the student who will go on in the sciences; it is also an essential part 
of the general education of other students. 


AN Experimental Edition will be tested in selected schools throughout 
the country during the 1958-1959 academic year. An inexpensive Final 
Edition will be available for the 1959-1960 academic year. The Regular 
Textbook Edition will appear in the Spring of 1960. 


DrscRIPTIVE material and examination copies of the Experimental Edition 
will be furnished upon request. 


Publishers of the outstanding Biology Program, 


BIOLOGY, THE STUDY OF LIVING THINGS, 
by Dale C. Braungart, Ph.D., and Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., M.S. 


Catholic Textbook Division 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New York, Toronto 
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New Books of Value 
to Ceachers 


(Continued from page 10) 


The Child’s World 


Editor-in-chief is Miss Wilma McFarlan: 
The Child’s World Inc., 308 W. Washingto 
St., Chicago 6, Ill., 1956-1957. 

According to the committee in charge, tl 
material of these six books has been cd 
liberately planned with the needs of the pri 
school and pre-encyclopedic child in min 
However, much of the contents will be va 
uable to the child in the upper grades an} 
even later. 

These books are printed on a superior grad 
of paper in large, clear, well-spaced, twelv 
point type and are attractively and durabl 
bound with covers that can easily be wipe 
off with a damp cloth. The work has bee 
beautifully and appropriately illustrated wit! 
colored and black and white sketches and als: 
photographs. 

Many pros and cons might be listed regard 
ing these volumes which bear the followin 
titles: Stories of Childhood, People and Great 
Deeds, Plants and Animal Ways, The Worl: 
and Its Wonders, Countries and Their Chil 
dren, and Guidance, but the number of pros 
will probably be the greater. 

Based on the objectives of the authors, thi 
volumes do provide parents, guardians, and 
teachers of the young child with a source oi 
material for the legendary and _ traditional 
stories of childhood — Mother Goose, nursery 
tales and fables —although sometimes in an 
abridged and condensed form. Most of the 
biographical sketches are of famous people in 
whom young children will be or should be 
interested. Little people will even delight in a 
number of the legendary heroes included. 

Specialists have prepared the material on 
Plant and Animal Life as well as on the 
Wonders of the World, so it is presented quite 
directly and scientifically although not always 
accurately in terms of the ordinary or averagi 
person’s reading. For instance, on page 215 
of Volume III, bacterium is defined as mean 
ing the smallest known plant and_ bacteria 
more than one such plant while the caption 
under the accompanying picture uses the 
plural noun with the singular verb — Hox 
bacteria multiplies. In a number of other in 
stances, too, a more precise and exact proof 
reading would have taken care of these errors 
which in themselves are not too serious but. 
at the same time, are not to be commende 
in a printed edition. Some of the topics migh! 
stretch beyond the interests of the pre-ten 
year-old but in our ever broadening. scope o 
children’s knowledge today, leaders must b 
prepared to cope with the emerging curiositie 
of boys and girls. 

To further our better understanding of th 
people of the world, children, likewise, canno 
be exposed too young to the customs an 
mannerisms of people of other lands. Volum 
V presents a splendid aspect of early Amer 
ican Indians: as well as glimpses into part 
of many other countries. 

In the volume on Guidance (Number VI 
brief articles on problems in child care an 
character traits are set forth along with ; 
suggested list of Library Readings for th 
benefit of those who are using the entire set 
of books. 

That these volumes have drawn together « 
wealth of resource material is evident as is 
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START jittle hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping ... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . . . intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


* 
For samples, write to Toy 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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New Books 
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also the fact that much of this same material 
is condensed, abbreviated, and limited in rela- 
tion to the original productions. That many 
of these articles and topics are available in a 
complete and developed book alone or a com- 
bined series of books is also true as well as 
the realization that many of the illustrations 
and pictures are uneven in style and quality 
and that the price of one of these volumes 
could purchase several other books. 

However, in a situation where one is eager 
to have “organization” as a means of reference 
for stories of nature, science, people, countries, 
etc., these volumes would serve a very worth- 
while purpose. To stimulate interest in read- 
ing and to create a desire toward finding out 
“what’s in a book,” little people’s thinking 
could be geared wisely. For children who are 
able to read for themselves, the books would 
offer a splendid background. 

Furthermore, in this day of trying to help 
each child progress at his own level, the 
Child’s World in its encyclopedic appearance 
would furnish the slow learner in the upper 
grades a means of reading basic information 
—scientific, biographical, and legendary — 
from a source that would have an adult 
format. 

Such books in a school, as a rule, are more 
valuable in individual classrooms rather than 
in a centralized library, for they are not to 
be read as a continued story but in instances 
of definite and specific reference. 

— School Sisters of St. Francis 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Audio-Visual Materials, Their Nature 
and Use 


By Walter A. Wittich and Charles F. 
Schuller. Rev. Ed. Cloth, 570 pp., $6.75. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. 

This profusely illustrated and attractive re- 
vision of a 1953 publication covers the follow- 
ing audio-visual aids: chalkboard, flat pic- 
tures, graphics, the study display, globes and 
wall maps, three-dimensional materials, com- 
munity study, tape recorder, still projection, 
16mm. sound motion pictures, and television. 
The authors open with a discussion of the 
current educational situation and a considera- 
tion of how people learn. In the final chapter, 
“Local School Administration and Audio- 
Visual Materials,” they offer concrete recom- 
mendations regarding construction, costs, and 
classroom light control. 

Descriptions of realistic situations introduce 
the various chapters, and aid in their read- 
ability. Numerous appropriate illustrations 
complement the text and the frequent question 
and judgment captions encourage the reader 
to do independent thinking. 

The text is replete with specific content 
from many films, filmstrips, and other audio- 
visual materials and thus is practical and in- 
teresting. Chapter summaries, suggested activ- 
ities, and bibliographies add further to the 
usefulness of the book. A 17-page classified 
listing of typical commercial and_ library 
sources of various audio-visual materials ap- 
pears in the appendix. 

— Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 
Marquette University 


The Singer’s Manual of English Diction 


By Madeleine Marshall. Cloth, 202 pp., 
$3.75. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. 


(Continued on page 112) 


DURHAM 


makes the folding metal chairs 
you need! T 


ne 


oo Sm 
eo?” «TESTED “S 
f AND APPROVED % 
i ByYLeAving)§=$ 
\ INSTITUTIONS FOR J 
SOVER 50 YEARS 


a 


COMFORTABLE, 
HANDSOME 


Streamlined styling. 
They look easier to 
use, more comfortable 
...and they are! Extra 
width seats and backs, 
shaped and curved for 
correct, easy posture. 


DURABLE, 
EASY TO HANDLE 


Tested strength, 
achieved by using 
heavier gauge steel 
and improved design, 
the result of 50 years’ 
experience in manu- 
facture. Easy to fold, 
carry, set up again. 


Kneelers clamp 

to rear brace 
tubular frame chairs. 
Tilt up under seat 
to clear aisle; 


fold compactly with 


7 chair in storage. 

? Se Foam rubber 

5 covered with 

d - chocolate vinyl 


No. 877 leatherette. 


with No. 7001 4 
Kneeler 


Handsome new 
tablet armchair folds 
flat, has added 
convenience 

of wrap rack, 
exclusive with 
Durham. Tablet arm 
is 24” long with 12” 
writing surface. 
5-ply hardwood 
core, northern 
maple back, melamine 
laminate face. 


No. 875TA 


Also modern all-steel shelf 
units for books and supplies, 
folding tables, bus carts for 
cafeterias, toy bins for 
kindergartens, chair-ladders 
for libraries, supply rooms. 


sae Write today for catalog show- 
ing complete line of tubular 
and channel steel frames, all- 
metal or upholstered style 
chairs, hymn and missal rack 
attachments. Be sure of the 
best—buy DURHAM! 


DURHAM mre. corp. 


Dept. CS-98, MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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A text to encourage and teach clear diction 
for the stage singer. The methods are those 
accepted for the stage because of the clarity, 
accuracy, and expressiveness gained. The meth- 
ods used are those that have been taught and 
used successfully for the past 20 years by the 
author. The book teaches proper enunciatidn 
and a neutral standard English free from 
regional accents and understandable to any 
audience. 

The author is an instructor in English dic- 
tion at the Juiliard School of Music and has 
worked with the Metropolitan Opera. She is 
also on the staff at the Union Theological 


Seminary and has worked extensively with 
both individual singers and network programs. 


The Splendor of Music 


By Angela Diller. Cloth, 223 pp., $4.75. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 

A practical handbook for teachers of piano. 
The author has related many of her own 
vast experiences in the pages of this text 
which will help the teacher of music. The 
variety of subjects included is extensive and 
practical. Various aspects of teaching piano 
are detailed such as, phrasing, counting, ear- 
training, memorizing, how to arrange practices 
and what to select for them. The book will 
also be an aid for parents in order for them 
to help both the child and the teacher. 

Miss Diller was the first winner of the 
Mosenthal Fellowship in Composition at Co- 





ui 
UNIFORM 


Really Are Better 


HIGH SCHOOL and GRADE ) 

SCHOOL JUMPERS, 

JACKETS, SKIRTS. 

WOOLENS AND 
SYNTHETICS 


parents? 





SNOWHITE BLOUSES 
LONG, %, or SHORT 
SLEEVES 
COTTONS AND 
SYNTHETICS 
WHITE AND COLORS 
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Every Snowhite jumper, every jacket, every skirt, every 
blouse has its start in the minds and on the drafting 
tables of the men and women members of our own 
designing staff. The styles are modelled, fabrics tested, 
workmanship and costs critically considered. 


Then it is checked against these questions: Will students 
be glad to wear it? Will it meet the school’s standards 
of good taste? Will it be a good investment for the 


When the answer is “yes,” we have reached our goal 
which is readiness to serve you well with quality apparel. 


Before you place your next order, consider 
SNOWHITE! Your request for information 
will not obligate you! 





lumbia University and is the cofounder ani 
present director of the Diller-Quaile Schoo! 
of Music in New York City. She is also 
coauthor of the Diller-Quaile Series, a popula 
set of music books which now comprises mor 
than forty volumes. 


Social Education in Elementary 
Schools 


By Henry J. Otto, Ph.D. Cloth, 507 pp 
$5.50. Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York 1¢ 
N. Y., 1956. 

The purpose of this book, according to th 
author, is io give upper division college stu 
dents, experienced teachers and administrator: 
and interested laymen an overview of the ele 
mentary school’s role in developing a “whole 
some social, character, and citizenship educa 
tion.” 

The first part of the book is devoted to ; 
summary of child development which lays th: 
groundwork for the rest of the text. The so 
cial aspects of this development are the con 
cern of social education, the objectives o 
which are: (1) self-realization; (2) human re 
lationship; (3) economic efficiency; (4) civic 
responsibility (taken from Educational Policie 
Commission of NEA, 1938 list). 

In both Parts I and II the author describes 
current “good” practices which he finds in the 
“good” elementary schools. In the better 
schools the classroom is viewed as a miniaturc 
society and the more democratic it is, the 
greater shall be the “social” learning. The 
same concept of democracy should also apply 
to the all-school activities (safety patrols, stu 
dent council, field trips, lunch room behavior, 
and social parties) as well as to speech ac 
tivities, literature, and physical education 
Special attention is given to the role of the 
social studies classes in achieving the social 
objectives of education. 

In Part III the author poses and discusses 
many of the most important problems and 
issues in elementary education. His sympathies 
lie with those who advocate some form of 
social democracy where “democracy in its 
fullest meaning is a philosophy of life, its 
value premises must permeate all the activities 
in which men engage” (p. 276). In the light 
of this philosophy, he evaluates the practices 
of the elementary school. 


—A. M. Dupuis 
Marquette University 


Secondary Education for American 
Democracy (Rev. Ed.) 


By R. S. Gilchrist, W. H. Dutton, and W. L 
Wrinkle. Cloth, 441 pp., $5. Rinehart & Co.. 
Inc., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 

This book might well have been entitled 
An Introduction to American Secondary Edu- 
cation, for it covers just about every topic 
in that field. There are sections devoted to th 
philosophy of secondary education, teaching 
psychology, history of education, teaching 
methods in secondary schools, school admin 
istration, general education, education of ex 
ceptional students, guidance, extracurricula: 
activities, the teaching profession, discipline 
and evaluation. 

One of the highlights of the book is found 
in those paragraphs devoted to a description 
of practices in secondary education which 
seem to have great promise. In evaluating 
these practices the authors reveal their general 
opposition to practically all that is “tradi- 
tional.” But they also avoid the opposite ex- 
treme, i.e., they do not accept every practice 
merely because it is new. They feel every new 
practice should be put to the acid test of class- 
room situations. 

The authors are firmly convinced that we 
shall have a higher standard of living, that 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions On Prowings up 
Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls ask 
about menstruation. 


If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps” 
... just fill in the coupon below checking the items you 
want and the quantity of copies required. The makers 
of Modess will be happy to fill your request. 


New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It’— explains the 
se 9 ‘é . ” a : : 
why” and wherefores” of menstruation clearly, simply 
. In language young girls easily understand. Packed 
with friendly, helpful advice on health and good groom- 
ing, it’s a wonderful supplement to classroom discussions. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers, specially useful in P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—includes 
large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching guide, 
and copies of above booklets. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 14 
..- also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Complete 
with Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5890-9, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free: 

copies of ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. 


Date Wanted____EC—sCOCSSCSCSCSSCS A Itherrnatie date 
one **Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
OO ee 


School Address 


a ee 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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there shall be a happier life for most Amer 
icans, and that as individuals improve them 
| selves, “success”? shall be assured. To achiev 
these goals and to continue in our present 
| position of world leadership, more educatio: 
for all American youth is needed, a type o 
| education which will concentrate on develop 
| ing the abilities of “problem solving” an: 
| getting along with others. 

In conclusion, one might say that we an 
| ticipate wide use of this book in introductor 
| courses for secondary education students. | 
might be well to supplement this study wit! 
a critical analysis by the instructors an: 
students. 

































—A. M. Dupuis 
Marquette Universit, 


Problems in Teaching Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education 


By Walter B. Jones. Cloth, 213 pp., $2.5¢ 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis 

The author of this book is an outstandin, 
Pennsylvania educator. He is a professor o 
| education and director of vocational teache 
education at the University of Pennsylvania 
| The book presents a collection of problem 
and solutions which are common to the teache: 
| and supervisor in industrial education, and thi 
solutions that have been found helpful by 
hundreds of experienced, outstanding indus 
trial teachers. It is intended for the supervisor 
the in-training teacher, and those already in 
service to help them do a more effective job 
of preparing young men for skilled jobs in 
industry. 





Collage and Construction 


By Lois Lord. Cloth, quarto, $5.95. Davis 
Publications, Inc., Worcester 8, Mass. 
| The agglomeration of fragmentary materials 
| into artistic designs, usually abstract in nature, 
| is a small children’s activity, which can be 
used in primary and elementary schools in the 
| development of imagination and numerous 
| artistic skills. This book outlines successful 
a ; | activities which the author has used and ob 
Product research This is the Hamilton research ee | served in use in classes from the kindergarten 
: * . 1 x ver through the junior high school. Practical sug 
largest by far in the laboratory equipment industry h y gestions are given for construction of stabiles 
; j 1 t here— | and mobiles which are not beyond the ability 
component of Hamilton equipment first meets = tes a | ae ce Gee ae 
. finish. ew design terials and designs as the children grow in ag 
working surface, hardware, fixtures, . " : 8 and experience. Special sections of the work 
: j lginate and are rigor-_ | are devoted to wire sculpture and to special 
ideas, new construction methods, bi 8 " os = constructions for school and home use. The 
+ roduct research 1s just one latter recommendations include some happ) 
ously tested here. Unequaled P sect J : ideas for posters, greeting cards, holiday dec 
of the extra values you receive by specifying Hamilton. | orations. The book is superbly illustrated with 


5 . | photographs that will help even the skepti: 
You get more out of Hamilton laboratory equipment because | to use collage. 


we put more into it! | Elementary German Series 


By Peter Hagboldt. Ed. by Werner Ff 

Leopold. Books One to Five. Cloth, 294 pp 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 16, Mass., 1957 

& About 20 years ago the late Peter Hagbold: 
of the University of Chicago wrote this serie 
of stories as basic material in teaching a stu 
dent to read German in the same way that h 
learns to read English — beginning with thi 
simplest vocabulary and constructions an 
progressing gradually. The original publication 
























WORLD LEADER IN beginning as an experiment rapidly gaine« 

popularity and kept itself in the forefront 

PROFESSIONAL AND | despite the later publication of several com 
| peting series. 

SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT This 1957 edition is embellished with illus- 


trations. It has a complete vocabulary as well 


as other necessary teaching aids. 
DD samiuton MANUFACTURING COMPANY « TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN | 
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smoother — finer — easier 


H-O-N CARD CABINETS 


SMOOTHER quiet action because H-O-N units 


are equipped with nylon glides on drawer tracks and 
bales. The nylon glides eliminate binding and grating 
even with fully loaded drawers. 


FINER appearance and styling with improved 
drawer pulls and label holders. A choice of four hand- 
some colors: grey, green, sandalwood, spruce. 


commun? 


CONSENSU?' 


*Common Consent 


4 
BOSTON 


BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS — positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH— rugged “‘bridge-like”’ frame, steel rack 


EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 
points without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
® 3 points—outside adjustment 


e@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 
perfectly centered points 


e easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in schools, Booklet C 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


HT 


aH Leta at) 
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DESIGNED & MADE BY THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 





EASIER to use with time-saving efficiency of the 
tilt-back follower. Just trip a release and the cards 
recline. This provides room to see, select and handle 
without digging. Only H-O-N card cabinets have this 
feature. 


SO GET BETTER H-O-N CARD CABINETS — 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
YOU'LL FEEL REWARDED. -j-O-NI 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


RmCL ieee a 
things to ye] CL 


ie: 


with 


exclusive 


FOLDING TABLES |. ncry 


bgp —— is just oe a * 
w 0 ional buyer rize Metw 
y professio yers p Metweed 


products. Precise attention to every detail 
Mfg. Co. 
and plywood tops. Write for literature 


and pride of craft add. up to the big differ- 
ence! High-pressure plastics, masonite, 

_ top Hanover, 
without obligation—on folding tables, 
benches, stage units. Pa. 





TRI-BALANCE 












DOES GROWTH 
IN ARITHMETIC 


One by One 


(GRADE ONE) 


Two by Two 
(GRADE TWO) 
By 
JUNGE 
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YES! through 


* High interest and genuine 
child appeal 

















Skillfully planned sensory 
aids 




















Discovery of basic number 
relationships 











Development of ability to 
compute and solve problems 














Provision for all children 
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HONORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


President of St. Benedict's 


Rev. BRENDAN Downey, OS.B., is now 
president of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kans. In announcing the appointment. on May 


| 21, Abbot Cuthbert McDonald explained that 


the growth of the college now demands a 
president who can give all his attention to the 


| administration and academic leadership to the 


| institution. Heretofore these duties have been 


part of those of the abbot. With the annoint- 
ment of a pres‘dent, a new office of chancel’or 
of the college has been created; this office 
will be held by the abbot. 

Father Brendan. who has a master’s degree 


| in English from Oxford University, has been 


| a professor of English and prefect of students 


at St. Benedict’s and has been a leader in 


| faculty planning for construction and equin- 
| ment of new facilities and in development of 
| the curriculum. 


| master of novices at St. 


Franciscan Brothers Appointment 


BROTHER BERNARDINE. O.S.F., is the new 
Francis Novitiate, 


| Wyandanch, Long Island, N. Y. He has been 
| assistant superior general and a member of 


the order’s general council. Recently he ws 
principal at St. Joseph’s School, Babvlon, L.I., 
and superior of the friary there. He is also 
a member of the board of trustees for St. 
Francis College and on the survey advisorv 
committee of the bureau of child guidance for 


| the New York City board of education. 


UNESCO Office to Dr. Shuster 


Dr. Georce N. SHUSTER, president of Hunter 
College, New York City, has replaced Dr. 
ATHELSTAN F. SPILHANS as American member 
of the UNESCO Executive Board. This is the 
interim governing body of the organization. 

Dr. Shuster was one of the original mem- 
hers of the U. S. National Commission for 


| UNESCO and served as chairman from 1953 


to 1954. He participated in a UNESCO con- 
ference in Sao Paulo, Brazil, on improving 
cultural relations between the old and new 
worlds. He has served in various capacities as 
consultant to the U. S. government. In 1954 
and 1955, he was a member of the general 


| advisory committee, division of cultural rela- 


tions, of the Department of State. In 1945, 
he was an adviser to the American delegation 
to the London Conference on International 


| Education and a delegate to the UNESCO 
| General Conference in Paris in 1956. He was 


land commissioner for Bavaria in 1950 and 
1951. 


Siena Medal 


Mrs. James F. LooraM, for 26 years chair- 
man of the motion picture department of the 


| International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 


| official 


reviewing group of the Legion of 


| Decency, received the Siena Medal of Theta 
| Phi Alpha Sorority on June 14. 


New St. John’s President 


Rev. CuHartes J. Lavery, C.S.B., former 
registrar of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
has been named president of St. John Fisher 
College, Rochester, N. Y. Father Lavery suc- 
ceeds Very REv. Jonn F. Murpny, CS.B., 
who will assume his new duties at the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, Houston, Tex. 


(Concluded on page 117) 





_ TEACHERS 
LIBRARIANS 


Looking for idea: 
and up-to-date 
material for 
lectures, term 
Papers, speech 
contests? 





Consult 


THE CATHOLIC 
PERIODICAL INDEX 


the only English- 
language guide 
to the contents of 
200 Catholic 
magazines in all 
subject fields. 
Individual articles 
listed by author 
and subject; 
reviews of new 
books, movies, 
and plays are 
included. 


For sample copies 
and information 
write to: 


The Catholic Periodica' 


Index 


302 Mullen Library 

Catholic University of 
America 

Washington 17, D. C. 
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(Concluded from page 116) 


National Newman Club Chaplain 


Rev. GEORGE GARRELTS, chaplain to the 
( atholic students at the University of Min- 
resota and director of the Newman Club 
tiere, has been named chaplain of the Na- 
tonal Newman Club Federation. 


Unique Honor 


ARCHBISHOP AMELTO G. CICOGNANI, Apos- 
tlic Delegate to the United States, received 
tie first honorary degree of doctor of sacred 
tieology from the Catholic University of 

merica, Washington, D. C., in June. 


Honor to Youth Leader 


Mscr. JosepH E. ScCHIEDER, director of the 
youth department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, was the recipient, on June 10, of 
tie 1958 St. John Baptist de La Salle Medal 
o! Manhattan College. Father Schieder has 
long been active in aiding the youth of the 
v orld. He is a past director of the Buffalo, 
\. ¥., diocesan Confraternity of Christian 
boctrine, and a director of the youth bureau 
of the Buffalo police department. In recogni- 
tion of his ability and experience in working 
with American youth, President Eisenhower 
appointed him an adviser on his Fitness Pro- 
gram for Youth in 1956. In 1957, at the Na- 
tional Catholic Youth Convention in Phila- 
delphia, Msgr. Schieder was awarded the Star 
of Solidarity from the Italian government for 
his assistance to the youth of the world. 
Msgr. Schieder is the founder of National 
Catholic Youth Week. 


Clearing House Committee 


The National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation’s committee on adult education, at its 
workshop held recently at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, organized a clearinghouse 
for all Catholic education programs. The new 
committee will be known as the National 
Catholic Education Commission. Newly elected 
officers for the committee are: Rev. SEBASTIAN 
F. Mixtas, O.F.M., Cap., Catholic University, 
president; ANTHONY SALAMONE, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, vice-president; and SIsTeER JEROME 
KEELER, O.S.B., Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kans., executive director. 


Work in Home Economics 


Two nuns who were instrumental in estab- 
lishing the graduate program in home eco- 
nomics education at St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo., recently received a special Papal 
biessing and commemorative plaque from Pope 
us XII. Sister M. ANsEtm, C.S.J., and Sis- 
R M. PIERRE, B.V.M., were presented with 
e plaques by Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
J., president of the university. Sister Anselm 
a full time member of the university faculty, 
ster Pierre is on the faculty of Mundelein 
lege in Chicago and teaches at the uni- 
rsity during the summer. St. Louis Uni- 
rsity is the only Catholic University in this 
untry which offers graduate work in home 
onomics education. 
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acques Maritain Is Honored 


Noted French philosopher Jacques Manrt- 
IN has been named a grand officer of the 
tion of honor —France’s top military and 
vilian award —by the council of ministers 

the republic. Mr. Maritain, who served at 
ie time as French ambassador to the Holy 
See, is a professor emeritus of Princeton 
niversity. 
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Amervicarm 
Backzround 
Books 


The exciting and dramatic 
stories of Catholic heroes and 
heroines in American history 


Ages 10-15 Each *2.50 
Illustrated 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent. of Maryland 

By Dorotiuy Fremont Grant. A remarkable woman’s 
thrilling experiences in colonial Maryland. 


THE FRIAR AND 

THE KNIGHT: 

Padre Olmedo and Cortez 

By Fora Strousse. A true account of the part played 
by Cortez’ chaplain during the conquest of Mexico. 


. COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 
COLONIAL Thomas Dongan of New York 
Asin» bepress By J. G. E. Hopkins. The story of the first Catholic 
pears Cae Governor of New York. 


CAVALRY HERO: 

Casimir Pulaski 

By Dorotny Apams. An exciting biography of the 
Polish officer who fought in the American Revolution. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 

By WituraM G. Scuortetp. The rousing story of the 
newsboy who rose to be Governor of New York, 
nominee for the presidency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 

Abram Ryan 

By H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography of the poet- 
A priest of the Confederacy who helped to heal the 
A breach between North and South. 


MERE MARIE OF 

NEW FRANCE 

By Mary Fasyan Winpeatr. The adventures of 
Mére Marie of the Incarnation in early Quebec among 
colonial settlers and the savage Iroquois. 


BLACK ROBE 
PEACEMAKER: 

Pierre De Smet 

By J. G. E. Hopxins. A story of the heroic accomplish- 
ments of the Jesuit missionary-explorer and champion 
of the Indians in the West. 


Available wherever Catholic books are sold. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 





NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


“STAINED GLASS” WINDOW OF LAMINATED SAFETY GLASS 


PT Gisela 


Artist John Hatch (center) poses with Monsanto officials at the unveiling 
of the new laminated window wall. 


A “stained glass” window of laminated 
safety glass has been developed by the Plastics 
division ef Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. The new method is a modern 
adaptation of a conventional manufacturing 
process more than 1000 years old. Making 
conventional stained glass is a 14-step process; 
laminated stained glass requires just two steps, 
painting and laminating. 

The first installation of this new art tech- 
nique was unveiled recently at the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. Laminated 
safety glass seals a 240 sq. ft. abstract painting 
into a 24-panel window wall at the university’s 
Memorial Union. The design was created by 
John W. Hatch (above), an associate professor 
of art at the university, who painted directly 


on the glass surface. The painting was then 
sealed into a laminate of three layers of tough 
plastic sheeting and another sheet of unpainted 
glass. The five layers were bonded by heat and 
pressure. Conventional safety glass has only 
one plastic interlayer, but two extra layers 
were used to cushion the uneven painted sur- 
faces. Monsanto has developed special non- 
fading paints that are compatible with plastics 
and capable of withstanding high laminating 
temperatures. Guardian Glass Co., Detroit, did 
the laminating. Hatch painted in black lines 
to simulate the usual leading; however large 
panels could be painted without real or simu- 
lated leading. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0163) 


New Junior High School, Farmington, Mich., uses Thinlite wall. 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL 


A revolutionary new curtain wall system by 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio, provides con- 
trolled daylight and completely prefabricated 
construction. The new glass unit, developed 


118 


after 20 years of research in the field of pris- 
matic glass block, is hollow, two inches thin, 
and 12 in. square. The lightweight units are 
preassembled at the factory into standard 
panels two ft. high by 4 or 5 ft. long. Perime- 
ters of extruded aluminum interlock for quick 


installation. Weighing only 90 lIbs., the panels 
can be easily fitted into place by two men and 
installed with a screwdriver. The glass unit has 
a 1 in. airspace that has an insulating value 
equal to double glazing. The basic daylight 
panels are available in three colors: white for 
daylight use, blue-green for severe sunlight 
exposures, and yellow for nonsun exposures. 
They offer a variety of expression to the archi- 
tect for the panels can be effectively combined 
with colorful ceramic or porcelain panels, with 
window units and other decorative panels 
Their quick installation recommends them fo: 
winter construction. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0164) 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEM COMBINES 
SOUND, TV, AND SAFETY UNITS 


An ingenious network combines communica 
tion, alarm, and television systems into 
single electronic system, called MCS (Multi 
purpose Communication and Signaling) sys 
tem. The new system is just a preview oi 
electronic cost-saving that will be available t: 


MCS Control Board 


the school of the future, according to the 
manufacturers, DuKane Corp., St. Charles, II! 
A single installation features at least six sepa 
rate systems: 1) Fire or emergency alarm and 
panic controt; 2) Program clock system to 
sound class-breaks and control classroom 
clocks; 3) Central sound, public address and 
program distribution; 4) Private telephones 
for two-way communication between office and 
classrooms; 5) Television program distribution 
for both regular commercial channels 0: 
closed circuit programs originating in the 
school; and 6) School-to-home equipment fo: 
teaching bedridden or invalid pupils. All unit 
are controlled by the same central “nerv: 
center.” By installing one combination unit 
drastic savings can be made over the cost 0 
installing separate systems, say the manufac 
turers. Moreover as the school grows, pro 
vision can be easily made for adding new 
electronic services using the same basic set 0 
wires and conduits. The entire MCS system i 
available for installation in schools now; 0 
parts of the system can be installed with pro 
vision for future installation of the remainin: 
features, at a substantial saving in the over-al 
wiring costs. Send for more details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0165) 
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WORLD HISTORY MAPS 


A new series of 16 large, 64 by 44-in. maps 
portray the history of the world from the 
o:igins of man to 1958. Published by Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., Chicago, the series was edited 
b three Chicago teachers, William H. McNeill, 
Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley Roehm. The 
ci mplete series, to be available by the end of 
the year, will be suitable for use in high 

100ls or colleges. Major historical trends are 

licated on the maps by special symbols and 
irset maps. Typography of the areas is pre- 
sated in visual-relief printing. The conven- 
timal spring-roller mounting is priced at 
$ 9 each. Send for prices of individual maps, 
se's, or other mountings. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0166) 


DESK TOP COLLATOR 


Church and school offices are frequently 
birdened with the tedious task of assembling 
multiple sheets of duplicated material into 
ses. Here is a new, low-cost electric collator, 
operated on a standard a.c. outlet, that will 
de the job speedily. Thomas Collators, Inc., 


Portable Office Aid 


New York City, has designed this six-sheet 
collator expressly for the small office that does 
not need a more expensive office model or 
has a light load of collating. In one minute 
the model gathers 120 sheets or 20 sets of 
six sheets each. Each bin holds 1% in. of 
standard 8% by 11-in. paper. Burred feed 
rollers will handle paper weights from the 
lightest tissue or onionskin up to %-in. card- 
board. Made of steel with a silver hammeroid 
finish, the machine measures 12 by 15 by 
15 inches, and weighs only 35 Ib., so it is 
easily portable by any office girl. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0167) 


HANDWRITING EVALUATION 


\ set of scientific Evaluation Scales for 
grading pupil’s handwriting ability is offered 
b’ The Zaner-Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Tie comparative samples of handwriting for 
grades 1 through 9 are individually packaged 
in an envelope for each grade. Samples of 
minuscript printing are given for grades 1 
ard 2, while samples of cursive writing are 
piesented for grades 3 through 9. The ac- 
c(rdion-folded samples simplify comparison 
\ th a pupil’s handwriting. Reasonably priced, 
the scales are available in complete sets or in 
d: zen quantities. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0168) 


(Continued on page 120) 
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For thousands of 
/ partially blind... 
f A WAY TO READ 


ay)” 


The Low-Cost 


(PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


To thousands and thousands of the 
partially blind this unique new reading 
aid — the AO Projection Magnifier — 
will mean a new excitement in living 
... the whole, wide, wonderful world 
of reading open before them! Instead 
of a few specially printed books with 
enlarged type, now they can read any 
ordinary material . . . text books, let- 
ters, magazines, newspapers, etc. The 
AO Projection Magnifier is available in 
two models. One enlarges the original material 3 times; the other, 5 times. Both 
are conveniently portable. 

This new device offers sight-saving classes an exceptional new reading aid. In 
addition, many students with impaired vision can now attend regular classes. 
Pilot models, field tested by visually handicapped children, have been enthusias- 
tically accepted by them. Low cost makes the AO Projection Magnifier attractive 
to school budgets and well within the means of any family needing one to assist 
in home study. 


Operation is easy; plug in, switch on, place reading material on movable plat- 
form, lower optical head to contact the printed page. Without further adjustments 
read direct from the built-in, 444” x 12” illuminated screen. 


Full information at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail the coupon below. 


mee ee ee 
j Dept. 1-9 | 


| Please send full information on the new | 
| AO Projection Magnifier and the address | 
| of my nearest AO Office. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORE 























New Products 


| (Continued from page 119) 
| 
! 
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| AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


A new auditory training unit, developed by Q 
* | Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Chicago, frees thi 
anni hard-of-hearing child from being “plugged int 


amplified sound.” Basically the new unit con 
sists of two high-powered, wide-band hearin; 
aids built into a headset. Completely self 
contained and self-powered, it weighs onl 
6% oz. The pupil can move about the roon 
| without being plugged into an amplifier. Th 
teacher can speak normally without using 

microphone or amplifying device. With thi 
headset, the child hears sounds binaurally, ¢ 
from any direction. For use in clinics an 
schools for the deaf, the set is helpful in de 
veloping correct voice and speech patterns. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0169) 





Washable! 













FREE LITERATURE... 
WRITE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Blouses ¢ Hats e T-Shirts 
Blazers ¢ Banners ¢ Ties 
Jackets ¢ Gym Suits, ete. 




















$499 | TABLE WITH CHROME LEGS 


Metwood Mfg. Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa 
presents a new look in folding tables with 
AND table featuring chrome-plated legs of 1%4-i1 
UP! | tapered steel tubing. Table top is_ plasti 










McCourt's All American Suppliers 
NEW SHOWROOMS AT 
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599-601 BROADWAY @ NEWARK, N. J. cal 
th 
to 
Swiss ab 
DeLUXE Embroider 





Tailoring! Emblems 








The 
Biggest 
Selection 


Streamlined Folding Table 





U.S.A.! | laminate on a fir plywood core, completely 
edged with aluminum moulding. Tables come 













| in six- or eight-foot lengths, 30 or 36-in 
PART | widths, at a standard height of 30 in. Legs 
DACRON 
Gabardine! 


nne lock automatically into place so that the 
| table cannot possibly collapse. The steel apron 
ALL = Ha t S nc and legs are so constructed that there is no 


| knee interference on either sides or ends 
IN ALL STYLES! | Easily erected by one person, the tables fold 
| compactly into less than 2% in. thick fo: 
' easy stacking and storage. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0170) 


| CLASSROOM MISSAL 


| A new student edition of the Marykno 
| Missal is available from the book’s publishe: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. Retai 

| ing at $3.95 each, the student copy is identic: 
| in content and format with more elaboratel 
bound editions now on the market. Approxi 
mately 180 high school students in three citi 
| will receive complimentary copies of the ne\ 























missal which were won in a drawing held 2 kK 
| the 1958 NCEA convention by their teachers p 
Sr. M. Bernardine, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s, Eric , 
| Pa.; Sr. M. Concepta, O.P., St. Francis d i 
| Sales, Riverside, Calif.; and Sr. M. Scholastic: é 
| St. John the Apostle, Hialeah, Fla. Send fo A 
| more details on the student missal. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0171) 
(Continued on page 122) C 
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How Many Classrooms Will One| Like giving yourself an extra room 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? | RASTETTER Chairs that Fold 


Solid Kumfort Chairs that Fold let you make multiple 
use of your facilities because they are so easy to move, 
rearrange and store. And you will find the style you 
want with Rastetter Chairs. You have a choice of 21 
attractive models in five finishes for wood and two me- 
tallic finishes for magnesium chairs. Upholstered seats 
on all models, many have padded backs. Seventeen 
beautiful leatherette colors available. 

The famous steel Hinge and 
Brace construction makes Rastetter 
Chairs far stronger than conventional 
chairs of. equal weight . . . they take 
the hardest abuse without showing it. 
Above all, they seat your guests more 
comfortably! Models with or without 
kneelers are available. 




















PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST ... 
COST 

LESS! 




































Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- Write today 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout- for descr eptive 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders portfolio 


and prices! FOLDS 
FLAT 


to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 









WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND FREE 
SAMPLE OF PAKFOLD CLOTH 


Model 588 
with Kneeler 


Wood and Magnesium Chairs by Wood 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. | LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. LOM 


P.O. BOX 109 SPICELAND, INDIANA 1340 Wall Street © Fort Wayne, Indiana ® Fine Furniture that Folds 




























ps6 This 
little girl 


Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 


? struate before they are 11. So do your 
¥% young lady | : 











THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 
Walt Disney Productions 






girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
we nOoW charm, this 10-minute, 16 mm. sound and 
ed : color film explains just what happens dur- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 
ney-style characters dramatize health and 


Time to show her the charming animated film grooming rules. Prints available on short- 
er : ’ : : cog loan 
The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions i ae 













“YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW" 
is a lovely illustrated booklet 
. which gives added information to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. CSJ-98, Neenah, Wisconsin Bs dal olde l-la ila 


-—-——-——- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——*———K—- 


P ease send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, “VERY PERSONALLY YOURS" 
“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__ offers more detailed explanation 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)____ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)____ for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 
able: Teaching Guide, Physiology 
Chart and new Mother-Daughter 
___copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) ’ Program. 


A'so send the following: copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 


[] Teaching Guide (J Physiology Chart (J Mother-Daughter Program This entire program is available without 
charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


NAME makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


I anit arrears a ON coined ES 
STREET CITY ZONE STATE 3 KOTEX is a trademark of KiMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
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GRASERSTIK, GIRLS 


When there’s a vacancy 
‘for a higher-paid pri- 
vate secretary’s job in 
/ your office — will you 
get it? 

You will if you prac- 
| tice competent stenog- 
| raphy and typing—and 
+ if you consistently use 

an A.W.FABER ERASER- 
+ Srik. With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
} beauty you erase with- 
| out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 

you remove a single 
' letter without marring 
| surrounding area. Pick 
up a few at your Sta- 
tioners today. 


Which point 
do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


ea 
re) 
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= 
= 
x 
rm 
fn 
faa 
Li 
” 
q 
a 
Ct 
[= 4 
iad 
m~ 
= 
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Point with mechanical 
or hand. sharpener. 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


f ERASERSTIK 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 


7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 


7066 and 7066B for those who | 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. ~ 


AWM. Faber-Castell Pencil Co. 
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| playground 
| blocks are installed as easily as asphalt tile. 





| U.S.A. 7066 7 


| Medart Products, 
| Safe-Wal is a cushion plastic foam fastened 


_AW.Fanrr GRASERSZIK 





Newark 3, N. J. 


New Products 


(Continued from page 120) 


CUSHIONED PLAYGROUNDS 
The Outdoor Safety Carpet, developed by 


| the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 17, 
| Ohio, greatly reduces the possibility of in- 


Safety Padding 
juries suffered from falls on playgrounds. Con- 
sisting of vulcanized rubber paving blocks, it 


acts as a cushion under the critical areas of 
apparatus. The 18-in. square 


They can be laid on the resilient Rub-R-Play 
Surface, an earlier protective device developed 
by Firestone, or on harder materials such as 


| blacktop or concrete. The use of the Outdoor 
| Safety Carpet deflects cuts, fractures, skinned 
| knees, and even more serious injuries. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0172) 


PADDED WAINSCOTING 


A safety wall covering of vinyl-covered 
foam rubber has been announced by Fred 
Inc., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


to a plywood backing and covered with a 


Covered Foam Rubber 


heavy vinyl-coated fabric. The foam absorbs 
the shock of body impact, thereby lessening 


(Continued on next page) 
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Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 in 15 days or less 
selling famous Mason 

10c Candy Bars 


e We supply all candy . 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND | 
RAISING DRIVES | 
and samples. Ll 


——————— 


pe ope 


YOu 


PERSONALIZED LABEL 
lala -4 


© w 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE. 

Fund Raising (Dept. CS-9) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 


information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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New Products 


(Continued from preceding page) 


injuries due to “crash” accidents. The pro- 
tective material can be easily installed over 
unfinished walls, eliminating protective mats 
aid other more expensive wall finishings. The 
vinyl covering resists perspiration, moisture, 
grease, and dirt; the foam is rot- and vermin- 
proof. An occasional wipe with a damp cloth 
is all the maintenance needed. The panels are 
2 ft. wide and available in heights of 5, 5%, 
and 6 ft. Safe-Wal comes in standard willow- 
green or buff, and a wide selection of custom 
colors. Send for the manufacturer’s catalog. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0173) 


ALUMINUM PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Plumbing fixtures of unbreakable cast alu- 
minum are manufactured by the Aluminum 
Piumbing Fixture Corp., Burlingame, Calif. 
Lavatories, toilets, and combination units are 
offered. Designed primarily to withstand a 
great deal of punishment, the units are crack-, 


Combination Unit 


tamper-, and vandal-proof, and almost com- 
pletely immune to hot and cold. Smooth con- 
tour lines make for easy maintenance. Avail- 
able in nonchip white or pastel colors, the 
new fixtures are nominally priced. Request 
catalog and specification sheets. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0174) 


AUTOMATIC HAND DRYERS 


Using a specially designed motor, the World 
Dryer Corp., Chicago, Ill., has induced a 20 
per cent increase in the hot air flow of its 
hand dryers. The streamlined new motor 
sends air moving directly and smoothly to the 
fan, across the heating element that is heated 
to 140° F. An automatic circuit breaker pre- 
vents overheating. Models are available for 
either 110 or 220 volt a.c., or 115 volt dic. 
The push-button dryer runs for 30 sec- 
onds before automatically shutting off. An 
ivon-cast cover protects the machine from 
vandalism or accidents. Finished in an acid 
resistant enamel, the dryer case is mar-proof 
and easily cleaned. The compact unit measures 
113% in. long, 95@ in. high, and 6% in. deep. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0175) 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Why he'll learn better handwriting 
with an ESTERBROOK pen 


For many years now, teachers have been recommending Esterbrook 
Pens. ‘The reasons are clear: 


e An Esterbrook is a precision-made, quality writing instrument. 
Yet it costs only $2.95! 

e The ink flows freely . . . starts writing instantly 
flood out and leak. 


. . . doesn’t 


e Only Esterbrook offers a complete choice of points — 32 in 
all. Students can choose the points that match their own 
writing personalities best. 


e Economical, too. Replaceable points thread in quickly, easily 
—cost only 60¢ at all pen counters. 


Small wonder that Esterbrook has been the No. | choice of Ameri- 
can teachers for over two decades. 


® 
Gstebook Only #2.95 


choice of 32 points, including: 


o ) & f 
Bop bab foc ontig abatenisgh 





New Products 


(Continued from page 123) 


COLORED STEEL BUILDINGS 


Development of a durable, low-cost color 
coating designed for application to steel build- 
ings has been announced by Stran-Steel Corp., 
Detroit 29, Mich. The Stran-Satin Color is 
not a paint, but a two-layer protective coating 
of vinyl aluminum applied at the factory to 
steel panels, which are then shipped to the 
construction site. After rigorous tests, the 
company reports, the tested samples will with- 
stand exposure with no deterioration to the 
finish coat, no loss of adhesion, and no cor- 
rosion of base metal. According to the com- 
pany, the color coating will not blister, peel, 
crack, or fade. The firm now offers buildings 
in a choice of blue, green, bronze, rose, gray, 


and white, as well as the regular metal finish. 
Stran-Steel Corp. manufactures a complete 
line of prefabricated steel buildings. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0176) 


ELIMINATE BROKEN TAPES 


Speed-Eez is a new tape threader and 
leader for tape recorders which, according to 
the manufacturer, will eliminate broken tapes. 
The threader, made of unbreakable DuPont 
Mylar, has a new attachment on one end that 
makes threading a tape recorder child’s play. 
Just slip the tip into the empty reel and the 
tape is ready to play. The other end of the 
24-in. leader has a connecting tab that seals 
permanently to the tape in three seconds. The 
low-cost device is available from Speed-Eez 
Products, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0177) 


THE FINEST PROTECTION 
e ..-THE MOST CONVENIENCE 


. 


PLASTI-THENE™ ¢ TITLE-VIEW™ 


REGULAR PENNANT 


TEXT BOOK COVERS 


Title-View Textbook Covers with ex- 


clusive transparent spine provide quick 


. . . easy title identification. Durable 
Plasti-Thene Coating gives moisture- 
resistant, wear-absorbing protection . . . 
never cracks—peels—discolors. 


The finest artwork and printing present 
an attractive ‘quality’ look that increases 
school spirit and pride. Your school name 
and emblem are accurately reproduced 
in school colors. 


Also available in REGULAR Type (with- 
out transparent spine) and Title-View 
Pennant—a standard pattern of color- 
ful college pennants with no custom 
printing. 


NEW... SAFETY-SHEAR™ PAPER CUTTER 


Safe ...even for kindergarten children 


Eliminate the danger of arm-type cutters. 
The SAFETY-SHEAR is so safe and easy- 
to-use that even the smallest child can 


operate it in complete safety. 


One sweep of the shuttle-type handle 
gives accurate, clean cut. Not a razor 
blade cutter... rotating, self-sharpening, 
shear-action blade is guarded for user's 
protection. Optional MAGNETIC PAPER 
GUIDE assures parellel cut—may be 


moved to any width or angle. 


THE UTMOST IN SAFETY and ACCURACY 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Bro Devt wovsres 


Newark 5, N. J. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, Toronto 6, Canada 


TWO FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 


Two new School Master filmstrip projectors 
have been announced by Graflex, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corp. The projectors which han- 


For Filmstrips or Slides 


dle filmstrips or 2 by 2 slides are offered ir 
500- or 750-watt models. These are the firs 
new offerings in the former SVE line sinc 
Graflex assumed the company. Featuring ; 
new optical system plus the Sylvania Tru 
Focus lamp, the projectors have a greatly in 
creased light output, some 15 to 30 per cent 
over previous models. Models have a 5-in 
Bausch and Lomb f/3.5 coated and colo: 
corrected lens for sharper images. Of light 
weight aluminum casting with a retractabl 
handle, projectors are easily portable. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0178) 


NEW TUBING IN TRAMPOLINES 


New oval-shaped steel tubing used in the 
manufacture of all Nissen regulation tram- 
polines provides strength, durability, and 
a lighter-weight trampoline. Because of this 


Lightweight Yet Sturdy 


new construction, the regulation trampoline 
weighs only 33 lb. The weight of the firm’ 
Goliath Trampoline has been lightened b) 
50 lb. so that even girls can handle it wit! 
ease. The new tubing has a compact, modern 
look, and allows protective frame pads to li 
flat. For a free catalog, write to the manu 
facturer, Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Rapids. 
Towa. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0179) 
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HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


For easy handling and storing, get 
HOWE Table and Chair Trucks. 


THIS TABLE HAS 
MORE THAN 4 LEGS! 


@ HOWE Folding Tables are built to last. Besides 4 sturdy 
legs of 1/2” square tube steel, HOWE tables have a riveted 
and welded, high-grade carbon steel chassis! Constructed 
around heavy steel angle iron rails, this chassis runs the full 
length of the table. Cross rails provide extra-support. 
HOWE tables’ legs are individually braced at the corner; 
they provide flexible strength at points of greatest strain. 
HOWE table tops, too, are built to take it. Each is made 
of solid, sheet plywood. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 
Masonite, Micarta or linoleum is permanently bonded, under 
pressure, to this base. 
Strong enough to support 2000 Ibs., HOWE 
Folding Tables are light in weight; they are 
easily handled by one man. 
FREE! Get complete information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK 


to Science Teachers | Springfield, Mass. 
perfect 
performance 


John J. Duggan Junior High School, 


Hampden Public Seating! 


120 a wal Whatever your specific 
PAGES , needs, Hampden builds a 


OF LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES chair that does the job best. 


Lists many new items for general science, biology, Wherever people meet, 1n 


chemistry and physics with up-to-date prices and schools, churches, offices, 
eight pages of order blanks. Special sections de- aie Hampden “extras” give 
scribe semi-micro chemistry equipment and modern : : 8} 
easy-to-use projection apparatus. Write today (on you high quality plus high 
school letterhead) for your copy. fashion at very low cost. 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories For detailed information UE, Te 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. =| 9-0" the most complete yes 
1718X Irving Park Road * Chicago 13, Illinois line of adult and juvenile 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J. 
® 


° Clara e Los Angeles © Tul : : ‘ 
Guus «laa © ued « Wana o Clan folding furniture write Easthampton, Massachuretts 


today direct. Department HS- 13 





Distributors throughout the United States 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 





SUDDENLY 


they respond... 


when you teach with the 


AO Spencer Opaque Projector 


$O EASY Teaching and learning are much easier with this unique pro- 
jector. You just flip a switch to project a big, bright picture of your teaching 
materials exactly the way you want to show them...subjects become dramatic- 
ally alive...and your class responds as a unit. You teach more effectively 
because you show what you mean. Learning is more fun this way. 


SHARPEST IMAGE Coated objective optics cut internal glare and reflection. 
With the exclusive all-glass reflecting system, this guarantees a sharp, crisp 
image on the entire screen... edge to edge... corner to corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY High-powered illumination shows a clear, de- 
tailed picture in a semi-darkened room, or even a normally lighted room 
with shades up. The entire system is cooled by a quiet, motor driven fan... 
a constant stream of air over projected copy keeps it safe. 


STURDY, PORTABLE The projector is built of rugged, light-weight, lifetime 
aluminum. Carry it anywhere. Precision mechanical fitting throughout assures 
permanent optical alignment. 


Colorful, instructive 8 page BROCHURE available — Just clip and mail the coupon 


below for complete details and specifications. 


\merican Mitel Brochure +SB3500. 


Company senate 
x Address 


MSTQUMENT DIVISION. GUFFALO 1S: NEW YORK 


Zone State 





Please send me AO Spencer Projector 


New Products 
(Continued from page 124) 


HIGH-SPEED PHOTOCOPY UNIT 


The Transcopy Meteor is a compact, high- 
speed photocopy unit made by Remington 
Rand division of Sperry Rand Corp., Niw 
York City. The Meteor exposes, develops, aid 


Copies in 30 Seconds 


prints finished copies of originals up to 15 in. 
wide and of any length in less than 30 svc- 
onds. The attractive, two-tone gray machine 
is 26% in. long, 15% in. wide, 914 in. high, 
with a throat width of 15 in. It can be 
plugged into standard electric outlets, and 
operated under fluorescent or bright office 
lighting with the use of a special safety paper. 
Send for descriptive booklet, No. P-516 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0180) 


COMPACT TABLE-BENCH 


Schools with overcrowded lunchrooms will 
be interested in the folding table-bench offered 
by Schieber Sales Co., Detroit 39, Mich. The 


Flexible Seating Unit 


Flexo-Fold unit is 12 ft. long when extended 
and contracts to 17 in. for storage. The talle- 
bench carrier is of 2-in. square steel tubing 
with a steel center support. The carrier ‘\as 
four large swivel-type casters, two of which 
lock to prevent shifting. Everform, a herd, 
smooth, grain-free new material is used in 
the bench top, and can be finished in colors 
or natural wood. Request a catalog sheet. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0181 
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Community Skating — Our Lady Lourdes High School, Marinette, Wis. 


$13,000 net from roller skat- 
Ba 


ing! That’s how this school 
helped finance its new gym 

NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


and more than paid the cost 
J. W. WELLS 


of its floor the very first year! 
Soft, dead flooring which 

LUMBER COMPANY — 
Menominee, Michigan 


false economy sometimes 
substitutes can't take skating, 
of course. For maximum live- 
liness with wear, make your 
floor Wells’ DIAMOND HARD _ “hone: UNION 33-9281 
Northern Maple too. Mrs. Assn. 


For More on Money-making Gyms, write — 








Over a Century of Service 
to the Nation’s Schools .. . 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


IN OIL ¢ WATER * TEMPERA ¢ PASTEL 


and 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


STUDIO, SCHOOL and 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Catalog, Vol. 700, 
on request to 
Teachers and Schools. 


F. WEBER CO. 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS COLORMEN SINCE 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


MALFA Oil Colors 
in 4x 1” tubes 


MALFA Water Colors 
in 3x %” tubes 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


| 
| 


| 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE | . 





MAXIMUM SECURITY at 


with TELKEE, the Modern 
System of positive Key Control 


At Ford’s new Sharonville, Ohio plant—and at 
dozens of other Ford plants across the country— 
TELKEE Systems assure constant, fool-proof 
control over the keys to every lock. TELKEE 
keeps keys in authorized hands; eliminates prob- 
lems of lost keys; cuts costs of replacement locks 
and keys. 

Available in capacities from 21 to 2240 key 
changes, there’s a TELKEE System to fit your 
plant, building or office. Write today for “The Key 
To The Whole Thing”’. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


_ BB A Subsidiary of SUNROC Corporation 


B=) Pe The MOORE KEY CONTROL System 


sone GLEN RIDDLE 12, PENNSYLVANIA 





SAFETY, 
QUIET CUSHION, 
WEAR-RESISTANCE 


MELFLEX Compounded Rubber Step 
Treads are made for heavy duty 
traffic on any type of step. They end 

the slippery dangers of worn metal, 
concrete, tile or wood steps. Rubber's 
resilience gives safety longer because it 
outwears hard, non-resilient surfaces It 
assures a tread that never wears slick. 
It gives quiet cushion permanently, low 
maintenance, economy. 


Step Treads 
in Color or 
All Black 


Step Treads, Flooring, 
Runners Give Lasting Service... 


All in matching colors or black, you can have resilient, wear-resisting 
rubber for complete installations of safety coverings for aisles, corridors, 
run-ways, step wells and steps. Such installations reduce noise—give longer 
trouble-free service. 


Metal Reinforced Treads... 


For extra duty on heavily used steps—outside or inside—MELFLEX offers 
a new kind of tread with metal insert that assures greatest service and 
sofety... 


Write today for the complete story on MELFLEX SAFETY Products 


MELFLEX Products Co., Inc. 


H. L. Warford, Pres. 
410 S. Broadway - Akron, Ohio 





PX 
Juality 


Noble’s 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


Th popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A 

Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 2A — %4” spacing 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 2B — %” spacing. . 

Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing) 

Our Fourth Grade Writing Book 

Our Fifth Grade Writing Book 

Our Sixth Grade Writing Book 

Our Seventh Grade Writing Book 

Our Eighth Grade Writing Book 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CJ 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. .Y 


~. 
¥ Santee ee 
gan eeen S * - 


ad 


stencil duplicating 
that looks like 
printing! 


reproduction 





New Products 


(Continued from page 126) 


PORTABLE SCIENCE LAB 


Science Kit Lab is a complete science unit 
ready for classroom use. Made by Science Kit, 
Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., it has a durabe 


Utility Laboratory 


maple cabinet and laminated top treated witi 
a green coating that resists chemical stains 
Inset in the tabletop is a removable stainless 
steel sink. There are abundant drawers and 
shelf space for storage of the removable lab 
table supports and other laboratory apparatus. 
The unit is 54 in. long, 30 in. wide, and 
34 in. high. It features a sturdy handle bar, 
cork and pegboard panels for display and 
storage, electrical connections, and self-locking 
casters. The firm also supplies equipment to 
stock the table which includes a 1000 watt 
single burner hot plate or Bunsen burner and 
other necessary apparatus. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0182) 


FROM BENCH TO TABLE-BENCH 


Serving as a bench and/or table, this new 
seating unit, produced by the Sico Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 24, Minn., can be stored com- 
pactly and easily. The No. 2800 Bench-to-Table 
unit adds versatility to quality construc- 
tion and modern design. A simple folding 
lifting action converts the back of the bench 


DUAL CYLINDER PASTE INK PROCESS 


The old-fashioned ‘mimeo’ has undergone a breath- 
taking change. Now it is designed like a printing press 
—complete with dual cylinders, silk screen paste- 
ink, and other features which permit your office 
girl to produce your own forms, bulletins, 
advertising literature and even illus- 

trated catalog pages...and... in 

color, too! (She won't get a finger smudged 

in the process.) Where you once spent dollars 

for printing you can now do the job with 

quality duplicating for pennies! 

Gestetner is made by the 

world’s first and largest 

manufacturer of dupli- 

cators. (Since 1881) 


Sed } 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 93, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 


For Multipurpose Rooms 


to a table-bench. The unit is available in 
lengths of 6, 7, and 8 ft. and requires only 
7 in. of storage space when folded. The unit 
features a chassis constructed of 14-gauge 
plated steel, a 15-in. table top of melamine 
Sesdedasasementes plastic, and a 12-in. plasticized board bench. 


aid (For Further Details Circle Index Code 0183) 
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This portfolio of 
FACTS is free. 





ADJUSTABLE MUSIC STANDS 


\djustable music stands, weighing less than 
five pounds, are available from the Wenger 
Music Equipment Co., Owatonna, Minn. The 
Ju-t-o-matic stands have unbreakable cast 
alt minum bases, aluminum desks and brackets, 
wih nylon friction-type adjustment devices 
tht permit finger-tip adjustment for height 
an'| desk tilt. Three styles of stands are offered 
jn a colorful brushed aluminum trim or the 
mre conventional gray or black. 


For Further Details Circle Index Code 0184) 


LOW-PRICED DUPLICATORS 


hree new duplicators, introduced to the 
-price field by Ditto, Inc., Chicago 45, 
retain all of the best features of the 
j.her-priced models. The new machines are 
‘iler and lower than previous models and 
quieter in operation. Models D-30, hand- 
perated, and D-31, electrically-operated, are 
,1ipped with liquid control dials geared to 
aper size so that only the needed amount of 


, m\* c 
Hand or Electric Models 


liquid will be released. Liquid and pressure 
control levers are latch type for quick and 
accurate positioning. The machines have a 
speed of two copies per second, will handle 
paper from 13 lb. to card stock without ad- 
justment and in any size from 3 by 5 in. 
to 9 by 14 in. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0185) 


INDIVIDUAL SHOWER CONTROLS 


\ trend toward individual shower controls 
is becoming more apparent in dormitory in- 
stallations, according to the Powers Regulator 
Co., Skokie, Ill. The firm, reporting on the 
“overwhelming specification” for individual- 
type controls over gang-type controls, points 
ou: the hazards of the gang-type shower. With 
an individual thermostatic control in each 
shower sudden flashes of extremely hot or 
co.1 water are eliminated and the water re- 
mins at the desired temperature. The new 
co\trol can be set at any point between 65 
an! 110 degrees. It has an automatic shut-off 
if the water temperature should rise above 
th’; point. 


For Further Details Circle Index Code 0186) 
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Classroom-tested posters for 
learning the numbers 1 to 10 
in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


Ten two-color charts with sym- 
bols, matching words and num- 
bers, and 20 small cards for 
new number matching game for 
pupils. Large 11” x 14” posters 
show dogs on both sides. 


Instructions and a GUIDE 
FOR TEACHING’ BEGIN- 
NING NUMBERS included. 
$1.75. 


LARGE ATTRACTIVE POSTERS 
FOR TEACHING ADDITION 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


A colorful 15 poster set for 
learning the fifteen additional 
facts illustrated by groups of 
two through six on 11 x 14 inch 
posters including 10 small cards 
for pupil participation in tell- 
ing number stories. 


Instructions and a GUIDE FOR 
TEACHING BEGINNING AD- 
DITION FACTS included. $1.75 


For teaching and display, a 
new basic color set of posters 
with animals showing the eight 
colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, brown, and 
black. Eight posters on 9” x 11” 
white cards. Eight small match- 
ing word cards for pupil partic- 
ipation. Instructions included. 


Creative Publishing House of Orford. Ine. 
Oxford, Ohio 
MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please ship the following order 

for...................sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per set. 
for.................sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set. 
for................ sets PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS at $1.50 per set. 

) eee 

2 a cg scan 





mone New Products Celebrating 


(Continued from page 129) 


as oa G / | POWER UNITS FOR SCIENCE LABS sc 


Lab Volt is a new power package which CENTENNIAL 


supplies safe, low-cost, and convenient electric 
power to the high school science laboratory. YEAR 
The compact 83¢ by 4 by 6%-in. power units 
Direct Prices are easily installed, permanent, and will fit e 
and Discounts to into the aprons of science laboratory tables of the Shrine at 
Schools, Churches, leaving the top clear for student work. The 
Clubs, Lodges and — unit operates on a regular 110-volt A.C. out- LOURDES 
All Organizations let and will supply A.C. or D.C. currents. The 


moderately priced units are available from a ‘ 
SON EEQUEST Buck Engineering Co., Inc., Freehold, N. J. Inspiring reading for 


. (For Further Details Circle Index Code 0187) Boys and Girls from 
TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


ages seven to ten— 
Monroe TS (trans- CLOSED-CIRCUIT ETV SYSTEM 


port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 


: ! A new closed-circuit television system has 
ee been designed especially for educational use SMALL MIRACLE 
ergs ig Combe. by Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 


nation offers. Clifton, N. J. This ETV package operates at L @) U RD & S 


By MARIE McSWIGAN, author of A// 
trad Steel ao, ae in - H Aboard for Freedom, Snow Treasure, etc. 
ractive range of styles, sizes an TS ee seecae Neceg wale! Nice aa 
ertoes, Savel tn eumnfort. cony hand 4 é . Jim, an American oy Visiting France wit 
ling and durability. Also iull line of > his parents, discovers the true meaning « 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 1 RR a . unselfishness and compassion when his mes 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and ‘ tin ie | § 


: ' cherished possession, a cowboy suit, plays 
church school use. ; , my . : : 

a decisive part in the miraculous cure o! 

. RTABLE PARTITIONS r his newfound friend, Henri Boulton, 
7 Monroe's new movable n French boy. A beautiful tale of faith re 
partitions change idle | : — warded. I/lustrated by Donald Lambx 
space into useful areas. $9 51) 
Smooth Masonite pan- ae 

els, tubular steel | 
frames. Swivel pedes- ‘ . E. P. DUTTON & CO.. INC 
tals, casters or glides. a 3 ~ : 
THE “Monrce. COMPANY , 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
olfax, lowa ) 


THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 
Designed in Cooperation with 


Recognized Authorities on | Newly Revised 
Play Guidance and Close-up of Video Monitors 


PEC Education with a minimum of electronic equipment and American School 


eliminates the need for a fixed studio and fixed 
control room. The two cameras mounted on | a 

tripods and dollies, and a 15-lb. control board A h t T t 
are easily moved from classroom to classroom. C levemen es Ss 
The ETV package includes two cameras, 
switching and remote-control position equip- 
ment, an audio system for sound to and from - 
the instructor, two video monitors (one for * Kindergarten through 9th Grade 
each camera), a standard TV receiver to be 
used as a line monitor, and all RF distribution % Complete Norms 
accessories and transmitting units. One camera 


has a fixed wide-angle lens for a general-area * Self-scoring and time-saving 
picture. The other has a three-lens turret that 


is easily focused and maneuvered for close- % Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 
ups. The system is recommended for use with 


standard television receivers rather than ex- + Distinguished Authorship 
pensive video monitors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0188) 


%* Complete Manuals 


PLAYGROUND MOTION PICTURE REELS * New Type and Illustrations 


SCHOOL e PARK a A precision die-cast aluminum hub assures 
POOL true caialae and more stability in the photo- *% Easy to Administer 

EQUIPMENT graphic reels made by Compco Corp., Chi- 

cago, Ill. The reels come in sizes 400 through 
Planning and layout service. | 2000 ft., with or without storage cases. Send 


WRITE FOR CATALOG for illustrated literature. Standardized Tests and Related 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0189) Material including a full description of 
Eeg ps ata the AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
Cag a = Game (Continued on page 132) 


Easier to Install — Stronger — Safer 
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get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 
Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
featuring ALLIED'S own rs We specialize in sup- 
" plies for training purposes: 
knight kits see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
for Electronics Training KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
e Test and Lab Instruments iby and value. Depend on us 
:for time-saving, money-sav- 
‘ing electronic supply service 
e Recorders & Accessories and personal help. Write to- 
e School Sound Systems an for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Seats end Geet atalog—your best Buying 
ihrepooigesarstieiow Guide to everything in Elec- 

tronics. 


ay ~ our 38th year 


i Specialists in Electronic 
— 1.) Supply for Schools 


een ALLIED RADIO 
dd LET) 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 42-J8, Chicago 80, Ill. 


e Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 


e Tubes and Transistors 
e Thousands of Parts 
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The New Catholic Quarterly for Busy People | 
Interested in Mental Prayer 


SPIRITUAL | 


NEW! cenco° 
Mobile Laboratory 


For science teacher demonstrations 
in different locations, any 
vantage point. Moves quickly. 
Equipped with gas, electric 
and water services, support 
rods and pegboard display 
panel. Roomy storage 

area. In attractive 

colors, large 

Formica top. 

Write for 

full details. 


EACH 
$295.00 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718X Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston Birmingham e Santa Clara e Los Angeles @ Tulsa 
Houston e Toronto e Montreal @ Vancouver @ Ottawa 


ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


[ | F F | Faster, More Thorough and 
| More Hygienic Drying. . . 
At last there is a | ay More Efficient Handling 


magazine written | mt // of All Your Athletic Gear 


and edited for Accommodates a complete football 
busy Americans 4 or basketball uniform, solves the 
who want to find a OC wl : problem of drying and storing sweat 

‘ soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
the way to con- steel rod, electrically welded into 
templation amid Ee single unit. Molten tinned finish 


action-filled lives. / protects permanently against rust or 
— corrosion. Individually numbered. 


Written and edited in the great tradition of my Each, complete with 5 70 
ao Carmelite magazines, SPIRITUAL Number Plate, f.0.b. ° 


LIFE is eminently — to transmit the our Texas Mill 
rich heritage of St. Teresa and St. John of 

the Cross through its modern American % Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 
Discalced Carmelite editors. Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


Published in March, June, September, 


SPIRITUAL TIFE a 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 
9J BRUCE BLDG. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 


PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
“TPP TD) UG? Ue UL ULe eo Se So 
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wt , ACATHOLIC, 
©” CATECHISM | 


Pal 


ue 155 illustrations, cloth, $2.00 


a So great was the response to the 
e* publication of CATHOLIC 


A | 
CATECHISM in the United States 


that we find ourselves compelled 


to produce a special popular edition of this out- | 


standing work. Strongly and attractively bound and 
printed in good clear type, we have, by printing the 
illustrations in one color only 
ing from their charm — been able to produce a book 
that every Catholic school will be able to afford. 


- yet without detract- | 


New Products 


(Continued from page 130) 


VERSATILE STEEL CHALKBOARDS 


Steel chalkboards mounted on roller panels 
can be used as sliding closet doors, room par- 
titions, or even bulletin boards with the use 
of small magnets. Developed by United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., and Enamel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the “black- 


No pupil need now be deprived of the benefits of | 
using a work which not only teaches him about his | | 


faith but also encourages him to Practice it as a 
true member of the church. 


“So finely conceived and executed a work is bound 
to have wide effects. I should be surprised if it 
does not meet with a very general acceptance.” 

Fr. John LaFarge, $.J., in America, New York 


ie yw ,t A CATHOLIC 
ried Ps CATECHISM 


\ vw ye — multicolored edition — cloth 
, x 
t ef 4th PRINTING! 


$4.95 
% 


o “Our teachers will gain much from their 


wv use of this splendid text, not only in | 


é the Preparation of their classes but above 

all in acquiring that attitude of mind and 
spirit which fashions the good news of salvation for 
our children and youth, to inform them and to impel 
them to action through Christ and in Him.” 


Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee | 


“It gives promise of being a landmark. The new 


Catechism breaks cleanly away from the counter- | 
Reformation manuals which took their shape from | 


what had been denied about the Catholic faith.” 


Fr. Gerard $. Sloyan in The Commonweal, New York 


HANDING 
of) ON THE FAITH. 


a AS 


Mt, Fr. Joseph Andreas Jungmann 


ry 


ing teachers of Catholic doctrine | 
ra today. 


Much space has been de- | 
voted to the discussion of catechetical 


Co 


of priests, religious teachers, catechists and college 
librarians. 

“A vaiwable book not only for teachers of religion 
but also for the intelligent layman who is aware 
of the ineffectiveness of much of what is commonly 
taught about his faith.” Serinium, Fribourg 


methods, both general and specialized, to 
be used with pupils of all ages. An in- 


dispensible addition to the bookshelves | 


Ready Fall 1958, approx. $5.00 


ERDER AND HERDER 


17 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 





FREE CATALOG 


CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT MOTION PICTURES 
FILMSTRIPS 


65 pages of Rental i 
Films — All Entertain- 
ment Films Legion of 
Decency rated. Out- 
standing Religious 
Productions. 


10 pages of Religious 
Filmstrips available 
for 


ROA’S FILMS 
1696 North Astor Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


In this book Father Jungmann con- 
siders the many problems confront- | 


Sliding Chalkboards 


boards” were designed for the new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs. The boards 
have a one-inch plywood core backed with 
galvanized sheet steel and a glass frit over- 
spray that has been fused together at high 
temperatures. According to the makers, they 
are guaranteed for the life of the building. 
The new boards can be used to replace worn- 
out chalkboards by simply gluing them in 
place with a special adhesive. Teachers and 
students will be delighted to know that chalk 
neither chatters nor squeaks on the new 
boards. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0190) 
COVERS DAMAGED DESK TOPS 


A slide-on laminated plastic top is a sensible 
answer to the problem of what to do with 
carved, scratched and defaced desk tops. Made 
by Coverite, Inc., Ypsilanti, Mich., the sturdy 
slide-on top is of Lamidall, a durable, doodle- 
resistant, laminated plastic. It is bonded to 


Slide-on Plastic Top 


¥4 in. tempered hardboard and bound with a 
heavy extruded aluminum edging. Coverite 
Tops are made for almost all sizes of regular 
shaped desks. The tops for the universal Type 
A desk are packed ten to a package and 
shipped f.o.b. Jackson, Mich. According to 
the maker, a room full of Tops can be in- 
stalled in an hour by the school custodian. 
Write for prices. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0191) 
(Continued on next page) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


NOW READY... 


LATIN BY THE 


NATURAL METHOD 


BOOKS I & Il 
By the Rev. William G. Most, Ph.D. 


Noted Latin Scholar and Marian Author 


This new and vital approach follows the 
psychological processes of native speakers. 


@ Leads students to understand Latin the naturai 
way by using automatic habits instead 0: 
heavy grammatical analysis. 

@ Teaches students to follow thought in natural 
interesting context of continued historical! 
stories. There are no isolated, out-of-contex( 
sentences, no constant mechanical drills. 

@ Uses the modern advances of descriptive 
linguistics, but does not burden students with 
technical terms. 


@ Uses easy humor to heighten interest, helr 
prevent the fear that so often creates ¢ 
psychological block to learning. 

@ Includes a detailed manual that enables teach 
ers to use the text without a special course 
of preparat’on. 

Says one enthusiastic educator: “I only wish 
that something like this had been done 25 or 30 
years ago to save the interests of our children 
in the study of Latin.” 
LATIN BY THE NATURAL METHOD features: 
a_ method for handling English-Latin 
without correcting papers; horizontal 
presentation of inflections; a system for 
understanding periodic sentences in Latin 
without rearranging; progressive steps 
for learning oral Latin; directions for 
optional use of tapes. 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 


Textbook Division 
426 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, 13, Calif. 


RELIGION IN THE 


IRISH SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 


By John Mescal 
$3.50 


This book is part description, part 2 
argument. Embedded in it is a full} 
and detailed description of the Irish 
educational system, and of much of 5 
its history. The argument is, as the 
blurb says, “that the nations of the 
modern world are wrong about edu- 
cation — that it does not belong to 
the State.” The State’s function is, 
in the words of Pope Pius XI, to 
“endeavour to supplement .. . private 
and corporate educational initiative.” 
And since “education is as much con- 
cerned with souls as religion is” edu- 
cation and religious education are 
synonymous terms. Mr. Mescal cites 
four countries, Ireland, Quebec, Scot- 
land, and Holland — in which in his 
opinion there is real religious edu- 
cation. This book has the merit of 
being the first book written on this 
subject, and is a monument of in- 
dustry and love. 


Times Educational Supplement. 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS, Ltd. > 
29 Kildare Street Dublin, Eire 
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for teacher! 


ADVANCED 


REC 


instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


3HOWN: Advanced Flo-master => 
with ink and cleanser, Stock #AD- 
22A .. $3.90. Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock #4AD-2A....$15. 


csJ-9 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ® CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


CiTy 


UE 
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New Products 


(Continued from preceding page) 


3-D PRINTED MAPS 


Contour Relief maps by Weber Costello 
Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., illustrate mountain 
areas in realistic three dimensional printing. 
According to the manufacturer, precise shad- 
ing along contour lines produces an accurate 
portrayal of the elevation pattern of the 
mountains. The maps are available in a com- 
plete series of wall maps for the continents, 
the world, and the United States and Canada. 
Write for a free illustrated brochure. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0192) 


TO GOD THROUGH MUSIC SERIES 


The popular “To God Through Music” 
series is a master plan of a complete elemen- 
tary school music course, prepared by the 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. Published by the Gregorian In- 
stitute of America, Toledo, Ohio, the series 
includes books, flash cards, chant cards, long- 
playing records, charts, and accessories, as well 
as teacher’s manual for grades 1 through 7. 
Book Seven, which is new this year, consists 
of a children’s book and a teacher’s manual. 
Also available are filmstrips of flash card sets, 
one to seven. Send for complete details and 
prices. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0193) 


ARMCHAIR WITH WRAP RACK 


A convenient wrap rack is attached to the 
tablet armchair, Model 875TA, offered by 
Durham Mfg. Corp., Muncie, Ind. The wrap 
rack is constructed of the same durable tubular 
steel as the body of the chair. When the chair 
is folded the rack converts into a carrying 
handle. It is extended out far enough from 
the back of the chair to be of service, yet not 
so far as to be cumbersome or in the way 


Easily Folded Student Chair 


of the person sitting behind. The arm of the 
chair has a five-ply hardwood core with a 
northern maple back treated to resist marring, 
scuffing, and discoloration. Available in colors 
of beige, taupe, and brown, it can also be 
ordered with upholstered seat, No. 877TA, or 
plywood seat, No. 874TA. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0194) 
(Continued on page 134) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION - 


pr sw ee 
SIt0hkE of the brush! 


“WATER COLORS 


See for yourself how smoothly ... how 
easily these brilliant, completely solu- 
ble, fully transparent colors flow from 
brush to paper ... and enjoy the match- 
less symmetry of “Tuned Palet Colors.” 
A high speed medium — excellent for 
sketching, quick expression and color 
rendering. 


Write for colorful circular describing the variety 
of sizes and color assortments. Free! 
Dept. CJ-100 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO - NEW YORK 
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Chalkboard Charlie 


Var 2770/7 
Child?... or 


Me [a Tay 
ee) Ig 


If your chalkboard is 


Da problem child . . . 


CONSULT CHALKBOARD CHARLIE 
Who Is Chalkboard Charlie? 


Chalkboard Charlie is experience emeri- 
tus of the chalkboard field. He is a Weber 
Costello personality symbolizing chalkboard 
experience. He speaks with the sum total 
knowledge acquired in generations of Weber 
Costello research in chalkboards, chalks and 
erasers. 

Dr. Charlie can be of genuine help to you. 
Just send him your name, address and name 
of school. Charlie will send you helpful in- 
formation and his Check List of chalkboard 
problems. No Obligation On Your Part, 
Of Course! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
CHALK AND CHALKBOARD HEADQUARTERS 








New Audio-Visual Booklet 
Presents useful ideas 

on all phases of 

audio-visual 

education. Covers 

film lessons, 

student projec- 

tionist training, 

film sources, 

etc. Written 

by a leading 

authority on 

A-V education 

and published 

as a public 

service by 

Victor 

Animatograph 

Corporation: MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of “‘A Treas- 
ure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas.” 


DEPT. Cs- 
Name 


Position 
Address. 


ne State. 





New Products 


(Continued from page 133) 


LUMINOUS CEILINGS 


Over-all ceiling illumination, developed by 
Smithcraft Lighting Co., Chelsea 50, Mass., 
may well be used in schools and institutions 
where natural lighting is restricted or non- 
existent. More than 400,000 sq. ft. of Smith- 
craft Area Illumination has been installed in 
the three new Ford Staff and Product En- 
gineering Buildings in Dearborn, Mich. In 


Fully-Lighted Corridors 


these buildings, the lighted ceilings are used in 
cafeteria, offices, and corridors (see photo). 
The fluorescent lighting averages 90 foot- 
candles and is glare- and_ reflection-free. 
Lamps are shielded by white egg-crate louvers, 
48 by 27 in. The system conceals a network 
of pipes, ducts, and beams, and acts as a 


support for acoustical material. Decorative and 


easy to install, it may be used with other 
ceiling materials to form patterns or ribbons 
of light. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0195) 


BUDGET-PRICED TABLES 


Budget-priced folding tables are available 
from Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., New York 
16. Table tops are of HowLite, a vinyl plastic 
laminate bonded to solid plywood, with a 


Plastic Tabletops 


golden birch pattern. The plastic seals out food 
and beverage stains, wipes clean with a damp 
cloth, and absorbs the clatter of dishes and 
silverware. The tables come in six or eight 
foot lengths, and are 30 in. wide and 30 in. 
high, with an aluminum-edged top. They have 
square legs finished in beige baked enamel, and 
an all-steel chasis. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0196) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 








and its NEW 


SPACE-SAVER SLIDE 


All the fun of other slides yet 
JUST “% THE SPACE! An 
ingenious all metal design of 
utmost safety and low upkeep. 
Bedway is stainless steel. 
Other parts finished with 
baked enamel in bright colors. 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


For information, write Dept. L 


ei AVES 
OO aed tated 
Te CMI TD 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


instruction and recreation 


NEWCOM B 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
‘trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. K? 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
ASS URS 


OGsT ... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


Lae, 
COST AS LOW 


"ae 


sits PER PUPIL* 
RATEOMETER 
Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


17'S VERSATILE .. . fits into any reading improve- 
m nt program. 


i775 ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- | 


vices clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED ... requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
. “best of its type’... ‘‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“so quiet’’. . . “‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 e 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. F89 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





SCIENCE KIT 


Sg is al 
os 


&* 


ac 


simplifies elementary 

science teaching 

@ the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces 
of the finest quality apparatus. 

@ clear, easy-to-follow manuals 
for visual demonstration of 
scientific principles. 

@in use in over 50,000 schools 
and recommended by 32 State 
Departments of Education; 
Science Text Publishers; 
ACEI. 

ONLY $39.95 F.0.8. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

REPLACEMENT SERVICE 
Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. 


Box 69 © #£Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


The E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn., is 
offering its new supplement catalog of church 
goods, Wholesale Catalog No. 189. All kinds of 
religious goods are offered from holy pictures, 
medals and rosaries to altar furnishings and 
vestments. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0197) 


Art teachers, designers, and architects will be 
interested in the new 1958 catalog of Winsor 
and Newton, Inc., New York City. It con- 


tains 80 pages of artists’ materials offered by 
the firm. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0198) 


The “1958 Catalog of Standardized Tests and 
Related Materials” is available from the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Here are descriptions of tests for achievement, 
aptitude and interest, arithmetic, English, 
reading, social studies, intelligence, and 
personality. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0199) 


“Everything for Clergy, Church and Choir” is 
the all-encompassing title of the new catalog 
from National Church Goods Supply and 
Church Furniture Companies, Philadelphia. 
Send for a copy of this 136-page catalog. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0200) 


“F.E.M.A. Handbook of Safety Codes” outlines 
procedures for maintaining, protecting, re- 
charging, and inspecting fire extinguishers 
commonly used in schools and _ institutions. 
Included are portable fire extinguishers, car- 
bon dioxide, standpipe and inside hose, and 
fixed foam systems. Send for free copy from 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ Assn., Inc., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0201) 


A colorful file holder from Cushman and 
Denison Mfg. Co., Carlstadt, N. J., holds 
the latest literature on the firm’s Flo-master 
felt tip pens, markers and inks, as well as 
the Ke-master key file systems. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0202) 


Basketball coaches and athletic directors may 
request a 64-page “Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest for 1958-59” by writing Hun- 
tington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
It’s free if you write on the school letter- 
head; otherwise include 50-cent handling fee. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0203) 


Fifth and sixth grade girls should be taoght 
the facts about menstruation, according to 
a new pamphlet offered by Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis., makers of Kotex. It 
explains how the school can provide this 
instruction with the co-operation of the girls’ 
mothers. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0204) 


“Schools and Scouts” is a handy folder that 
relates the Girl Scout program to the school 
system. Administrators and teachers planning 
to establish a scouting program in their 
schools should send for a free copy from Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., New York City. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0205) 


“A Guide for Evaluating Your Science Facilities” 
is a handy brochure prepared by the Scientific 
Apparatus Makers Association in co-operation 
with the School Facilities Council. Send for 
the 16-page booklet. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0206) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 
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BALFOUR 


CLASS RINGS 


by BALFOUR 


The name of Balfour is 
symbolic with leadership 
in the manufacture of 
class rings. 


Write us for design sug- 
gestions carrying out the 
symbolism and traditions 
of your school and class. 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS NO. H30 AND H32 


Lov Bat Ot ComPANY 


ATTLEBORO, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 


write for school 
brush catalog 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Pre-printed 


CARBON 
MASTERS 


117 TITLES 


for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
available in all subjects in Grades 1 to 9 
* 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


e 
Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired, 


@ READING READINESS 
@ KINDERGARTEN 

@ GRADE 1 

@ GRADE 2 

@ GRADE 3 


@ GRADE 4 
@ GRADE 5 
@ GRADE 6 
@ JUNIOR HIGH 


ists re 


cs pt saga 


Precision Designed 


Quality Instruments... 


at Student Prices 


You can’t beat the Modern School 
Supply line for efficiency and econ- 
omy. A full selection to choose 
from. 

Write for FREE catalog TODAY! 


HERE’S A FEW OF OUR STUDENT SPECIALS 


SS Scholastic 
SS I Drawing Set 


Trienguler Scale No. 912 Retail $8.00 
No. 210-Retail $.90 


Star Drawing Pencils 
No. 5054 Retail $.90 doz. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


P.O. Box 958 Hartford 1, Conn. 


‘Palette Patter’ keeps you 
posted on the latest ane 
best in artist materials ane 
equipment. Get your free 
monthly copy. Write to 


ABTEST ay co 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 


For our New 1958-59 Fall-Winter 
Circular 
“RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
CATHOLIC READING” 

@ Lists the latest and best Library Books 

approved for Catholic Schools 
@ Liberal discounts; additonal quantity 
discounts 


Write for a copy if you do not receive one by 
Sept. 10th. Specify elementary or high school. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Book Jobbers Serving Catholic Schools Exclusively 
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TEACHING AIDS & BOOKLETS 


“America’s Products and the Trucks That Carry 
Them” is the title of a colorful bulletin board 
chart offered by Antomobile Manufacturers 
Assn., Detroit 2, Mich. The map shows the 
principle products of each state and is bor- 
dered by interesting types of trucks. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0207) 


Teachers’ guide to “Resource materials for Latin 
American Studies” is available free from the 
Creole Petroleum Corp., New York City. This 
up-to-date list of books, magazine articles, 
pamphlets, films and filmstrips is suitable for 
social studies teachers in junior high school 
grades. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0208) 


The history of mathematics is traced on a large 
lithographed chart, 27% by 40 in., compiled 
and printed in Sweden, and available from 
Facit, Inc., New York City, distributors of 
business machines. The chart includes a por- 
trait gallery of mathematical “wizards,” and 
traces mathematical development from pre- 
historic days to modern calculators. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0209) 


“Arithmetic Minus Mystery Equals Understand- 
ing” is a new booklet by Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Orange, N. J. After reviewing 
principles of teaching arithmetic, the booklet 
explains how using the firm’s Educator Cal- 
culator can instill a better understanding in 
a pupil. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0210) 


“How to Write Those Hard-to-Write Letters” 


presents examples of letters of congratulation, 
sympathy, recommendation, etc., written in 


that will spell “good public relations” for 
your office. Written for secretaries, the booklet 
is a suitable teaching aid for the commercial 
teacher. It’s free from International Business 
Machines Corp., New York City. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0211) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


CORRECTION: The program “Safe Play for 
Children” is an oral discussion outlined for 
clubwomen by the General Electric House- 
hold Refrigeration Dept. The program does 
not include a film, as was _ incorrectly 
reported in the June issue of CATHOLIC 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


MANUFACTURER'S NEWS 


Central Scientific Co., a subsidiary of Cenco 
Instruments Corp., is now marketing its 
school science equipment on a direct factory- 
to-user basis. Previously the firm sold through 
resale agencies. The firm has 12 branch offices 
in the United States and Canada. 


Robert P. Brown is the director of a new 
Development Department at Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il]. The depart- 
ment will offer free, noncommercial consult- 
ing service, make audio-visual experts available 
to conduct workshops and offer guidance on 
using films and filmstrips. 


During its first annual convention, the 
name of the American Fund-Raising Associa- 
tion was changed to International Fund- 
Raising Institute. The group’s offices are at 
322 South Michigan, Chicago 4, IIl. 
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3 Give a PLAY this year .. . 
jy NEMA Pilgrimage te Lourdes 


M A beautiful new presentation of the Lourdes story; 
reverent, intense, different. Junior and Senio- 
High Schools, teachers and students have wei- 


comed it enthusiastically. 


"The Lady fromHeaven” 

carries a similar theme for Kind- 
ergarten through Intermediate 
Grades. $2.00 


Either play may be put on sep- 
arately, or both produced for 
one complete program. 


We carry @ complete line of plays, dances and drills for us 
through Kindergarten to College. A play for every occasion 
and to fill every need. Send for our free catalogue today, 


JANET MOYNAHAN'S PLAYS 
Fallbrook, California 


48 Page 


aids CATALOG 


| of 21 different crafts. Request 


our copy on your school 


letterhead. 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 
Dept. CS-9 8625 Linwood Ave. 
Detroit 6, Michigan 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH MODERN DIPLOMA CASES 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PHILIP and MARGARET BITTEL 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 


Over 1,000 
schools are 
using this 
recorded speech improvement 
@ album. Regularly $19.95, school discount 
@ 30% to $13.95. Free brochure available. 


e Dept. C.J SONANT CORPORATION 
@ P.O. Box 2807 Hollywood, Calif. 





CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music Desk-stand 
and Five Books of Music $1.50 
($2.65 value) 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC 2 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. C Milwaukee, Wis. 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you! 
need to vitalize and enrich textbook ‘ 
teaching are listed in the New, 1953 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative — Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day 
approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. CSJ Randolph, Wisconsin 
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